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SPECIAL 


JOHN SHERMAN'S STORY OF HIS 
OWN CAREER: A review of forty 
years in American public life (with 
portraits and illustrations ).—By E. 
Benjamin Andrews. 

HERBERT SPENCER: A Character 
Sketch (with new full-page portrait 
of Mr. Spencer ).—By an eminent 
English scientist. 


REGULAR 

THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 
(Editor’s Review of the Month, with 
numerous portraits). 

RECORD OF DAILY EVENTS (illus- 
trated with portraits and cartoons). 

THE NEW BOOKS,—lists and reviews 
of the Christmas offerings of the 
publishers (with portraits of authors 
and illustrations ). 

LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH, 
condensed from principal American 


(THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ONE 





FEATURES: 
THE VENEZUELA QUESTION. — B 
William L. Scruggs. 


AN INDIAN ON THE PROBLEMS or’ < 
HIS RACE.—By Simon Po-ka-gon. 


THE CARTOON IN POLITICS: The 
story of the New York campaign in 
outline (with thirty illustrations ).— 
By Robert J. Finley. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


periodicals for December, and from 
foreign and other periodicals for 
November. 


PERIODICALS REVIEWED,—brief sum- 
maries, and extracts, from princi- 
pal American, English and French 
magazines. 


CONTENTS OF PERIODICALS. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF ARTICLES 
in last month's periodicals. 


HUNDRED /LLUSTRATIONS. ) 


— 





Place, New York. 
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ALL THINKING PEOPLE, 
especially physicians and sci- 
entists, are asked to thoroughly 
investigate the theory of and 
results that follow the applica- 
tion of 





An Oxygen 





Home Remedy 
Without [ledicine. 


A **SURE CURE?” 
Of course not; but by its new 
method of applying that potent 
curative agent, oxygen, the Elec- 
tropoise has often cured cases 
pronounced ‘* incurable.” 








Book by mail for the asking. 
ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 


1122 Broadway, New York. 
346 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


North Carolina Supreme Court. Dispels Nervousness. 


Wa tter CLark, Associate Justice. CHIcaGo, IIl., Feb. 20, ’95. 
Yes, I believe in the Electropoise. This is in answer 
to your question, At first I did not ; thought it was 
a é Vie ; , another humbug fuisted on the market. I have used 
We have found the Electropoise very valuable - es- it; it soothes my head, gives me sleep, dispels nerv- 


RAteEIGuH, N.C., Jan. 26, 1894. 


children. : » last May, and I < a 
oo a so : ona ache : - pose ays4 cm ousness and tones me up generally. I taik it, and am 
} B ave Sz “4 ee BS 5 CUSt & rt 2 C= sip ’ soe 
ener n i iru stor bills "Fr ae: pa ex aes ; ith ?sked what it is. I don’t know what itis, but I know 
oasis pn wachs: itodes ee a eee that it is a wonder and cheap at any price. 
it and observation, I can safely secommend it. 


Yours truly, A. P. CONNOLLY, 


Yours truly, - 
Formerly of The Jnter-Ocean. 


WALTER CLARK. 
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Sv against paints, 
powders and 
other cosmetics. GZ 
. Perfect cleanliness 
by means of a 
S ce soap 
Q¥ (Pears’ Soap) 
W) is the best 
Q way to keep 
S the skin soft 
Sf and beautiful. 
QS There’s no 
cosmetic like 
health. 
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The Century Co’s 


A Subscription to The Century Magazine. « never more abreast of the 
times than now,” says the New-York /ndependent. ‘* It never disappoints us,” 
RY writes the critic of the New-York Zimes. he leading magazine feature of the 
{LLUSTRATE coming year will be a new novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of ‘‘ Robert 
e@MONTH LYe Elsmere, ‘Marcella,’ etc., which Lhe Century has secured, with all rights of 
serial publication in England and America. Novelettes by W. D. Howells, F. 

MAGAZI NE _ Hopkinson Smith, Mary Hallock Foote and Amelia E. Barr will appear, with 

CY seaebcatenes %} important contributions from Marion Crawford, Henry M. Stanley, George Ken- 
a : nan, Captain Alfred T. Mahan, Dr. Albert Shaw, and many other well-known 
writers. The November Century is the Anniversary Number, celebrating the 

beginning of the fifty-first volume. December is a great Christmas issue, con- 
taining a complete novelette by Rudyard Kipling, reproductions of twelve of 

Tissot’s famous paintings of the life of Christ, etc. The volume begins with No- 

vember; $4.00a year. For $5.00 new subscribers can have a year's subscription 

SSEPSSAES = from November, and the numbers of the past twelve months containing all of the 

Hecaurcouovsancrevvom first part of Professor Sloane's great Life of Napoleon. 

A Subscr iption to St. N icholas. ‘« The king of all publications for boys and girls”’ 
begins a great volume with the November number. It will contain ‘‘ Letters to a Boy,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson; a splendid serial story of boy-life at the time of the founding of Christianity, by W. 
O. Stoddard, with serials and short stories by AF T. Trowbridge, Sarah Orne Jewett, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Tudor Jenks, John Burroughs, and other well-known writers. Everything 
in St. Nicholas is illustrated. A subscription costs $3.00, and the publishers will send a handsomely 
printed certificate to those who wish to use a subscription as a Christmas present. 


The Century Dictionary. A gift that will be most welcome to any one. ‘The great 
standard encyclopedic dictionary of the English-speaking world, without a rival in its special field. 
Edited by Prof. W. D. Whitney and a corps of specialists. Send to the publishers for particulars. 


The Century Cy clopedia of Names. A new and revised edition just issued of 
this marvelous pronouncing and defining dictionary of proper names in geography, biography, myth- - 
ology, fiction, art, history, etc. First edition issued a year ago, and the 32d thousand already printed. 
One volume. Send to the publishers for particulars. 


Jungle Books by Rudyard Kipling. the origina 
Jungle Book, now in its 23d thousand, unanimously pronounced a classic. 
The Second Jungle Book, just issued, containing the latest of these remark- 
able stories. great number of ornamental cuts, initials, etc., scattered ior 
through the book are by Mr. Kipling’s father. Each Jungle Book, in hand- Asgay 
some cloth binding, about 300 pages, $1.50. x, : 


Electricity for Everybody e Telling in untechnical language 
just what everybody wants to know on this subject. By Philip Atkinson ; 100 
illustrations, 240 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


Beautiful Art Books. wi Dutch and Flemish Masters, en- Wr, yt 
gravings by Timothy Cole, with text by John C. Van Dyke, the engravings - ee 
including reproductions from Rembrandt, Hals, Rubens, and many others. pocorn Dy 
Superroyal octavo, 192 pages, cloth, $7.50. (Two limited editions; particulars i 
on request.) Old Italian Masters, engravings by Timothy Cole, with text by W. J. Stillman, $10.00. 


Books on Municipal Government. peoniatast Government in Great Britain 
and Municipal Government in Continental Europe, by Dr. Albert Shaw, two books that are invalu- 
able to all who are interested in the matter of municipal reform; 8vo, about 500'‘pages each, $2.00. 


Poems by James Whitcomb Riley and Others. poems tere at Home, 
containing the best work of the famous Hoosier poet, illustrated by E.W. Kemble; cloth $1.50; vel- 
lum, $2.50; Five Books of Song, by Richard Watson Gilder, 240 pages, cloth, $1.50; The Winter Hour, 
by Robert Underwood Johnson, $1.00. 


Books of Travel. The Mountains of California, by John Muir, the Californian naturalist, of 
whom Emerson said ‘‘ He is more wonderful than Thoreau.”’ Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. Across Asia 
ona Bicycle. The story of the remarkable trip of two young American students ; illustrated, cloth, 
$1.50. Siberia and the Exile System. Mr. George Kennan’'s standard work on this subject ; illus- 
trated, two volumes, cloth, $6.00. A Handbook of English Cathedrals, by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
illustrated by Joseph Pennell; 500 pages, cloth, $2.50; leather, $3.00. An Errant Wooing. Mrs. 
Burton Harrison's romance of the Mediterranean, with reproductions of photographs, $1.50. 
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Small books in Exquisite Bindings. 4 madeira party, by Dr. S. Weir QS 
Mitchell; full sheep binding, stamped with rich design, $1.00. The Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac, 


written and illustrated by George Wharton Edwards, $1.00. Thumb-nail Sketches and P’tit Matinic’ Y 
Monotones, by the same author, respectively $1.00 and $1.25. Notes of a Professional Exile, passing ;<% 
impressions at Homburg, by E. S. Nadal, $1.00, PS 


A New Cook Book. Mary Ronald’s Century Cook Book, containing receipts for dishes ‘ 
adapted to all parts of the country, with a New England Kitchen by Susan 

Coolidge. Of use to the inexperienced as weil as to the trained cook; everything AN 
clear, proper time for cooking dishes, manner of serving, emergencies, etc. <\ 
Economy and the resources of the average kitchen kept in mind. Illustrated with 
150 photographic reproductions of dishes; unique and attractive. 600 pages, $2.00. 


Books of Biography. A new edition of the Personal Memoirs 
of U. S. Grant, now published by this Company, set from new type, printed on 3 
fine paper, with new maps, illustrations, etc., and revised by Col. Frederick D. i. 
Grant. A handsome ‘library edition’ of one of the most famous books of Jy 
modern times. In two volumes, cloth, $5.00; halfmorocco, $10.00; three-quarter QW 
levant, $15.00. Abraham Lincoln: A History. The authorized life of Lincoln, y) \p 
by his private secretaries, Nicolay and Hay,—‘‘a classic in the literature of ja 
the world.” Trade edition reduced in price. Ten volumes, 5,000 pages, 300 Wf 
» full-page illustrations, cloth, $20.00; sheep, $30.00; half morocco, $40.00; —& 
three-quarter levant, $45.00. Abraham Lincoln; Complete Works, comprising 
his speeches, letters, state papers and miscellaneous writings. Really a record of Mr. Lincoln's lifeas {HF 
related by himself. ‘‘ It at once takes its place in every American library of any pretensions."" Two % 
volumes, 8vo, cloth, $10.00; full sheep, $12.00; half morocco, $15.00; half levant, $15.00. Wash- Fg 
ington in Lincoln’s Time. Reminiscences of the great War President and of statesmen and politicians 3 
of his time, by Noah Brooks; 300 pages, $1.25. Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire, by Q¥ 
Anna L. Bicknell, who was for nine years a resident of the Tuileries and connected with a family in & 
the court of Napoleon III.; beautifully illustrated, 275 pages, $2.25. Sénya Kovalévsky. The ie 
authorized American edition of a work which is exciting great attention in Europe. Mr. Gladstone €3% 
says, ‘‘I have found it a volume of extraordinary interest"; 300 pages, $1.50. Autobiography of 8 
Joseph Jefferson. One of the most delightful biographies of our generation, $4.00. Edwin Booth. 
Recollections by his daughter, with Booth’s letters to her and to hisfriends. Richly illustrated, $3.00. 
The Reign of Queen Anne, by Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant, with full-page illustrations printed in two 
colors; rich binding, $6.00. Women of the French Salons, by Amelia Gere Mason. An entertaining Samy) 
volume issued in beautiful form, $6.00, ¥ 

















\) 

New Novels. An Errant Wooing, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, a romance of travel, illustrated xs 
with photographic reproductions of views in Gibraltar, Tangier, etc., 258 pages, cloth, $1.50. #4 
The Princess Sonia, a romance of girl art-life in Paris, by Julia Magruder, illustrated by Gibson, $1.25. SX 
Kitwyk Stories, village life in Holland, by Anna Eichberg King, illustrated by Edwards; cover imita- JX 
tion of Delft, $1.50. ~ 


F or Boy Ss and Girls. (All richly illustrated.) Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, a new book, by 
Howard Pyle, with the author's illustrations ($2.00); A Boy of the First Empire, a story-life of Napo- @ 
leon, by Elbridge S. Brooks ($1.50) Pg an Fair, ope eatin by history ene C) ¢ 
and mythology, by James Baldwin ($1.50); Chris and the Wonderful Lamp, 2 : -FROM~ 
delightful eX ian Niches story, by Albert Stearns ($1.50); Hero Tales from FAMERICAN-HISTORYs KR 
American History, by Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, descri 
tions of famous battles and of American heroes ($r.00}: a new Brownie Book, 
The Brownies Through the Union, by Palmer Cox ; four other Brownie Books, 
all full of pictures and amusing to young and old (each $1.50) ; Bound Volumes 
of St. Nicholas, bound in two parts for the past year, a thousand pages and a 
thousand pictures, stories, articles, poems and jingles ($4.00).. Books by Mary 
Mapes Dodge include: Donald and Dorothy, new edition ($1.50); The Land 
of Pluck, stories of Holland ($1.50); When Life is Young, verses for boys and a TOM, 
girls ( 1.25), The Century Book for Young Americans, the story of the govern- sAND-NENRT CRSOREUBSES 
ment, by Elbridge S. Brooks, with preface by General Horace Porter, is a 
standard book in homes and schools,—200 engravings ($1.50); other books for boys and girls pub- 
lished by The Century Co. are by Charles F. Lummis, Mrs. C. MEF rag Oliver Herford, Peter 
Newell, Walter Camp, Brander Matthews, Joel Chandler Harris, Tudor Jenks, W. O. Stoddard, 
Mauric2 Thompson, Charles E, Carry], and others. 









Send to The Century Co., Union Square, New York, for a copy of the ‘‘ Portrait Catalogue.” 
Ask to see the Century Co's books at the stores. Sold everywhere or sent by the publishers. 
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T. NICHOLAS 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


CoNnDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


|The Great Christmas Number, 25 cents. 


The CHRISTMAS number of St. NICHOLAS, ready everywhere November 25th, is one of the most 
beautiful Christmas books of the season, costing only 25 cents. It contains I 
A Complete Story by 

















A Christmas Frontispiece, The first of i 
“Ho! for the Christmas Tree." ROBERT LOUIS Mrs. Burton Harrison. | 
” es The beginning of a Serial, 

‘The Dream March of the Children, Lettersto Young « , ” 
A Poem by James Whitcomb Riley. Friends.” eee ell 
i i) 


Christmas Stories, Christmas Poems, Christmas Pictures. 


A Year’s Subscription, $3.00. I 


November begins the twenty-third volume of St. NicHotas. No cultivated home where there 
are young people is complete without it.” Some idea of the contents for the year may be gathered 
from the announcements of the Christmas number above. In November began “THE SWORD- 
MAKER’S SON,” a story of boy-life at the time of the founding of Christianity, by W. O. Stoddard, 
and “THE PRIZE CUP,” one of J. T. Trowbridge’s best stories. 

3q@ will be given to the readers of St. NicHoLas during the comin 
$1,000 IN PRIZES year, Fall particulars are given in the November aie. The 
volume begins with November, and a year’s subscription costs $3.00. 

TO USE **ST. NICHOLAS’’ AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT, send the price 
of a year’s subscription ($3.00) to the publishers and they will forward a hand- 
somely printed certificate of subscription and the November and December num- 
bers, which you can place among the presents on Christmas morning. ‘The numbers 


from January on will be sent to the recipient of the gift. Every month ee will 
be brought to the mind of the boy or girl to whom you give this beautiful publication. 


Bound Volume for ’95, $4.00. 


One of the most popular of Christmas gift books for many years past 
has been the beautiful volume of St. NICHOLAS in its two parts bound in 
red cloth with gold and black stamp. The complete volume contains ten 
hundred and fifty-six pages and nearly as many pictures, with serial stories, 
complete stories, poems, rimes and jingles, music, puzzles, 
letters from young contributors—a year’s delight for any 
boy or girl. Sold by booksellers everywhere. Price, $4.00 Ye, 


THE CENTURY CC., 


Union Square, New York. ¢ j 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


For 1896 will contain some notable features: 


BRISEIS, a new novel by William Black, illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY, 
will begin in the December (1895) Number. 


George du Maurier’s new novel, THE MARTIAN, will be begun during 
, the year. 


THE FAILURE AND MARTYRDOM OF JOAN OF ARC 
THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY, by Poultney Bigelow 


A series of PAPERS ON GEORGE WASHINGTON, by Professor Woodrow Wil- 
son. With Illustrations by HowarD PYLE, 


ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS. Twenty-six hundred miles into 
the unexplored British Northwest after big game. Several Papers, 
by Caspar W. Whitney, fully illustrated. 
Novelettes by Mark Twain and Langdon Elwin Mitchell. 


Short Stories by Octave Thanet, Miss Wilkins, Richard Harding Davis, Julian 
Ralph, Brander Matthews, Owen Wister, and others. 


Subscription, $4 00 a Yvar 


| HARPER'S WEEKLY 


ts an illustrated weekly for the whole country. The volume for 1896 will make illustrative 
record of the most notable events of the year. 











THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN will be ably treated, editorially, in vigorous car- 


toons, and with other illustrations. There will be 


TWO STRONG SERIALS 


One, THE LANDLORD OF THE LION’S HEAD —the only novel from his pen for 
the year—will be by W. D. Howells, dealing with American summer-hotel life. Beautifully 
Wf illustrated. The other will be a Scotch story of the early seventeenth century, entitled THE 
GRAY MAN, by S. R. Crockett, author of ‘The Raiders,” ‘‘ The Stickit Minister,” 
etc. With attractive illustrations. 


A STRIKING ACHIEVEMENT IN AMERICAN ART 


will be a notable feature, 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
Talks on Art and Literature. By William Dean Howells. 


THIS BUSY WORLD AMATEUR SPORT 
By E, S. Martin By Caspar W. Whitney 


Subscription, $4 00 a Year 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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‘ . D. HowELts. 
by Howarp Pyte. 4to, Cloth, Ornam 


are Japan Proofs in Blac 
Edges, Bound in Half Cloth, $15.00. 


Memoirs of Barras. Member of the 
Directorate. Edited by GEorGE Du- 
RuY. Translated. ith Seven 

Portraits in Photogravure, Two Fac- 

similes, and Two Pinus. To be com- 
leted in Four Volumes. Now Ready: 
ol. I, _The Ancient Régime and the 

Revolution. Vol. II. The Directorate 

ep to the 18th Fructidor. 8vo, Cloth, 

Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $3.75 per 

volume. 


I'entone, Cairo, and Corfu. By Con- 
STANCE FENIMORE WooLSON. IIlustrat- 
ed. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


The Front Yard, and Other Italian 


Stories. By CoNnsTANCE F. WooLson. 
— 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
1.25. 


Curtis’s Constitutional History. Con- 
stitutional History of the United States 
from their Declaration of Independence 
tothe Close of the Civil War. By GrorGE 
TICKNOR CurTIS. Second Volume Edited 
and Completed for Publication by JosEPH 
CULBERTSON CLAYTON. $3.00. 


Red [en and White. Stories. By Owen 
WISTER. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.50. 

Against Human Nature. A Novel. By 
MARIA LoulIsE Poot. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25, 


Sunshine and Haar. A Novel. By 
GABRIEL SETOUN. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


The Red Cockade. A Novel. By STAN- 


LEY J. WEYMAN. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 
I'ly Literary Passions. Essays. By 


. D. HowELts. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Pony Tracks. Written and Illustrated 
by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3.00. 
The Study of Artin Universities. By 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN. Square 16mo, 


Cloth, $1.25. 
The Clever Wife. A Novel. By W. 
Pitt RIDGE. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


A Study of Death. By Henry Mitts 
ALDEN. Post.8vo, Half Leather, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50. 


tH , ERS | NEWS 


= Stops of Various Quills. Poems. By 


Edition de Luxe, limited to 50 copies, each signed uz E 
Mr. Pyle, the text Illustrations printed in Sepia (the ful pose Illustrations 
k). gto. Printed on Hand-made 











With_ Illustrations 
ental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


Mr. Howells and 
aper, with Deckel 
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People We Pass. Stories of Life 
Among the Masses in New York 
City. By JULIAN RAtcpu. Illustrat- 
ed. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25, 


The Day of Their Wedding. A Story. 
By W. D. Howe .ts. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth. 


The Sowers. A Novel. By Henry SETON 
MERRIMAN. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


A House-Boat on the Styx. Being 
Some Account of the Divers Doings of 
the Associated Shades. (Publication 
Authorized by the House a ope 
of B JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, Author o 
‘““Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica.’’ Illustrat- 
ed. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Jude the Obscure. Published serially 
under the title of ‘‘ Hearts Insurgent.” 
A Novel. By THomas Harpy. _Illus- 
= Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

1.75- 


His Father’s Son. A Novel of New 
York. By BRANDER MATTHEws. Illus- 
trated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


Notes in Japan. Written and Illustrated 
by ALFRED Parsons. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$3.00. 


With the Procession. By Henry B. 
FuLLerR. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1.25. 


The Journal of a Spy in Paris. From 
January to July, 1794. By RaAouL HEs- 
DIN. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Snow-Shoes and Sledges. A Sequel 
to ‘‘The Fur Seal’s Tooth.” By Kirk 
Munroe. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


Methods of Mind-Training. 
ARINE AIKEN. With Diagrams. 
8vo, Cloth. 


Dorothy, and Other Italian Stories. 
CONSTANCE F. Woo son. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
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mg The Abbey Shakespeare. The Com- 
‘2 edies of Shakespeare. 
ings by Epwin A. ApBey, Reproduced 
by Photogravure. Four volumes. 


Our Edible Toadstools and [Mush- 
rooms and How to Distinguish 
Them. _A Selection of Thirty 
Native Food Varieties Easily Rec- 
ognizable by their Marked Indi- 
vidualities, with Simple Rules for 

the Identification of Poisonous Species. 

4 WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. With 

Thirty Colored Plates, and Fifty-seven 

other Illustrations by the Author. 8vo, 

Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 

Gilt Tops. $7.50. 


A Life of Christ for Young People, 
@ in Questions and Answers. By MAry 
HASTINGS Footrr. With Map. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A Cumberland Vendetta, and Other 
Stories. By JOHN Fox, Jr. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
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$1.25. 


New Edition of Thomas Hardy. Tess 
OF THE D’URBERVILLES. With Illustra- 
tions. FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 
— THE MAyor OF CASTERBRIDGE. —A 
PAIR OF BLUE EYES.—Two on A TOWER. 
—RETURN OF THE NATIVE.—THE Woop- 
LANDERS. (Other Volumes to follow.) 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 each. 


Oakleigh. By Etten Dovcias DeLanp. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


Rhymes of Our Planet. By WiLL Car- 
LETON. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


Studies of Men. By GrorcE W. SMAL- 
LEY. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2.00. 
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fl *Cension. By MaAup Mason Austin. II- 
| lustrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, Orna- 
{\ mental. 

U 

i From the Black Sea. Through Persia 
t and India. Written and Illustrated by 
{} EpwINn Lorp WEEks. 8vo, Cloth, Or- 


namental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$3.50. 


The Story of the Other Wise Man. 
| ~=By Henry vAN Dyke. Illustrated by F. 
Luis *Mora. Smail 4to, Cloth, Orna- 
pa Deckel Edges and Gilt Top. 
1.50. 
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! Large 8vo, Half Cloth, Deckel Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $30.00 per set. Wet. (Jn a Box.) 











With 131 Draw- 





About Paris. By RicHArp HaArp- 
ING Davis. Illustraed by CHARLES 
DANA GIBSON. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. \i 'e 

The Critical Handbook: A Guide to the 
Study of the Authenticity, Canon, and 
Text of the Greek New Testament. By 
EDWARD C. MITCHELL, D.D. Illustrat- 
ed by a Map, Diagrams, and Tables. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 


The Master. By I. ZANGwILt. 
trated by T. De THULSTRUP. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


Illus- 
Post 8vo, 





| 
Illustrated. 


‘¢Harper’s Round Table’’ for 1895. 
Vol. XVI. With 1,096 Pages, and about 
750 Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $3.50. 


Little Knights and Ladies. Verses for 
Young People. By MARGARET E. SANG- 
STER. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


The Veiled Doctor. By Varina ANNE 
JEFFERSON Davis. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1.25. 


My Lady Nobody. By Maarren MAar- 
TENS. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1.75. 


Dixie 3; Or, Southern Scenes and Sketches. 
By Dt ee RALPH. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


James Fenwick, Ploughman and Elder. 
A Novel. By P. Hay Hunter. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Tenting on the Plains; Or, General 
Custer in Kansas and Texas. By ELiz- 
ABETH B. Custer. Mew dition. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50. 


Dona Perfecta. By B. Pérez GALpéos. 
Translated by MARY J. SERRANO. With 
an Introduction by W. D. HoweELLs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. (In the ‘‘ Odd 
Number Series.”) $1.00. 


Other Times and Other Seasons. By 
LAURENCE Hutton, Author of ‘ From 
the Books of Laurence Hutton,” “ Lit- 
erary Landmarks of Jerusalem,” etc. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. (In 
the Series ‘‘ Harper's American Essay- 





ists.’’) 
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MACMILLAN’ S 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 





Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. are publishing under this title a series of reprints of famous works 
of fiction which may fairly be considered to have taken an established place in English Literature. 

Every novel has for an introduction a Prefatory Notice written by a critic of distinction, and each 
volume contains about forty full-page and other illlustrations. 

The volumes will consist of from 400 to 600 pages, crown 8vo, printed on antique paper, and will be 
published at the popular price of $1.25. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE ALREADY PUBLISHED. EACH, $1.25. 
Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH Illustrated by Miss CHRIS. HAMMOND, with an introduction by ANNE 
THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Japhet in Search of a Father. 
By Captain MarRYAT. Illustrated by HENRY M. BROCK, with an introduction by Davip HANNAY. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. 
By MICHAEL Scorr. Illustrated by J. AYTON SYMINGTON, with an introduction by MowBRay 
MorriIs. 


The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan. 
By JAMES MoRIER. Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR, with an introduction. 


Maid Marian and Crotchet Castle. 
By THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. [Illustrated by F. H. Townsunn, with an introduction by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. 

The Annals of the Parish and The Ayrshire Legatees. 
By JoHN GALT. Illustrated by CHARLES E. Brock, with an introduction by ALFRED AINGER. 


Ormond. 
By MARIA EpGEWORTH. Illustrated by CARL SCHLOESSER, with an introduction by ANNE 


THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
Jacob Faithful. 


By Captain MARRYAT. Illustrated by HENRY M. BROCK, with an introduction by Davip HANNAY. 
Popular Tales. 

By MARIA EDGEWORTH. Illustrated by Miss CHRIS. HAMMOND, with an introduction by ANNE 

THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Peter Simple. 
By Captain MARRYAT. Illustrated by J. AYTON SYMINGTON, with an introduction by Davip 


HANNAY. 
IN PREPARATION. 
Lavengro. 
By GEORGE Borrow. Illustrated by E. J. SULLIVAN, with an introduction by AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL. 


Sense and Sensibility. 
By JANE AUSTEN. Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON, with an introduction by AUSTIN DoBson. 


Marriage. 

By SUSAN FERRIER. Illustrated by W. J. HENNESSY, with an introduction. 
Sybil. 

By BENJAMIN D’ISRAELI. Illustrated by F. PEGRAM. ° 


Pride and Prejudice. 
By JANE AUSTEN. [Illustrated by CHARLES E. BROCK, with an introduction by Austin Dosson. 


MACIIILLAN & CO., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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a BOOKS ANY, 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘* Makers of Venice,” “* Makers of Florence,” ete, 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN ROME. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. With numerous illustrations by Josep PENNELL and BRITON RIVIERE, engraved on wood 
éy OcTAVE LAcouR, 12mo, cloth, gilt, $3.00. (Uniform with ** The Makers of Florence.’ ) 
*,* LARGE PAPER EDITION. Limited to 100 copies. Super Royal 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 
New Book by Mrs. Brightwen,. New Book by the Author of “ Shakespeare’s England,” etc. 


Inmates of My House and Garden. Brown Heath and Blue Bells 


By Mrs. Brightwen, author of “Wild Nature Won by Kind- 
ness.” Illustrated by THEo. CAREERAS. 12m0, cloth, $1.25. | By William Winter, author of ‘‘ Old Shrines and Ivy,” etc 
(Uniform with Sir John Lubbock’s“* Pleasures of Life,” etc.) 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


JUST READY, NEW BOOK BY GRACE KING. 
NEW ORLEANS. 


The Place and the People. By Grace King, author of ‘‘ Monsieur Motte,” ‘Jean Baptiste Le Moyne,” 
‘¢ Balcony Stories,’’ etc. With numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth. 











New Volume of the “ Ex-Libris”’ Series. A BOOK ABOUT FANS. 
BOOKBINDINGS. THeWith & Chapter on Fan Collecting. By Mary Cat: 


walader Jones. 
Oldand New: Notes of a Book-Lover. Ihtustrated with numerous reproductions of Antique and Mod- 
ern Fans, taken from the Originals, and Photographs loaned 
By Brander [atthews. Wt Enumerousliilitvatoae Ine by lane gag he mache tg» a and un ta and some 
. * . re Ons 1M é@text, im2mo, dDuckram 1 Op, 92.50. 
perial x6mo, satin, cloth, gilt top, $3.00 met, *,* LARGE PAPER EDITION. Limited to ows sFUNDRED 
*,* L, aper, Edition deluxe, Printed throughout on Japa- | AND TWENTY-FIVE copies, printed on hand-made paper, specially 
* —— oe gly i i ch ae ey - a manufactured for this ey john Dickinson & Co., with the 
. . y pies p ? ° Seseaons or by - aoe ierstadt, 8vo, ornamental buck- 
net. ram, gilt top, $6.00 xeZ. 


NOW READY. 
THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Collected and arranged by George W. E. Russell. 2 vols., t2mo, cloth, $3.00. (Uniform with Matthew 
Arnola’s other works.) 











John La Farge’s Lectures on Art. | The Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to 
Considerations on Painting. Lectures given at the Metropoli- Fanny Kemble. 

tan Museum of New York. By John La Farge. Square | Collected and Edited, with Notes, by William Aldis Wright. 

z2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 12mo, cloth (Eversley Series), $1.50. 





F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 
CASA BRACCIO. 


By F. Marion Crawford, author of ‘Saracinesca,’’ ‘Sant’ Ilario,’’ ‘‘ Katharine Lauderdale,” etc. With 13 
full-page illustrations from drawings by CASTAIGNE. 2 vols., 12mo, buckram, in a box, $2.00. (Uniform 
with ** The Ralstons.’’ ) 

Barrett's New Novel. New Novel by S. R. oes, the Author of “The Stickit 
A Set of Rogues. oe On 

To wit : Christopher Sutton, etc., their wicked Conspiracy and a The Men of the loss-Hags. 

True Account of their Travels and Adventures, etc., together | Being a History from the Papers of William Gordon of Earlstoun 





with many surprising oom. etc. By Frank Barrett, author in the Glenkens, and told over again by S. R. Crockett, 
of ‘* The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane,”’ etc, xz2mo, cloth, author of ‘* The Stickit Minister,” ‘‘ The Raiders,” etc, 12mo, 
$1.50. cloth, $1.50. 





BANBURY CROSS SERIES OF CHILDREN’S FOLKLORE AND OTHER STORIES. 
Edited by Grace Rhys. 16mo. Bound in green and red sateen, each 50 cents. 
Vol. I. Jack the Giant-Killer and Beonty ane the Beast. Vol. VII. Banbury Cross, and Other Nursery Rhymes. 





i ar 7 yar amd bypowe dl — Dick Whittington. “* VIII. Fireside Stories. 
<n, LEL. Mine THIStOEY OF Wane rcua- “IX. Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
‘ . o 
‘ IV. a Jack Built, and Other Nursery - X. Tom Hickathrift and Fairy Gifts. 
“ V. Little Red Riding Hood and Tom Thumb. ‘© XI. Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 
‘* VI, Puss in Boots and Blue Beard. ‘* XII. Aisop’s Fables. 
The set, 12 vols., in handsome satin-covered box, $6.50. 
New Story-book by Mrs. Molesworth, New Book for Young People. 
The Carved Lions. The Brown Ambassador. 


By [irs. Molesworth, author of ‘‘ Tell Mea Story,” ‘‘ My New 
y Home,” “‘Mary,” etc, Illustrated by LEsirz Mi ng A Story for Young People. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 12mo, 


cloth, $1.00. cloth, $1.25. 


Bae MACMILLAN & CO’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of their New Books, suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW 
YEAR'S PRESENTS, now ready, and will be sent FREE to any address on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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CRANFORD SERIES. —New ~ 


A NEW EDITION OF 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


The Letters Selected and Edited by GreorcE Saintssury, with Biographical 
and Critical Introduction and connecting Notes. With sixty Illustra- 
tions by Curis Hammonp. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, extra gilt edges, $4.00. 

The plan adopted by Mr. Saintsbury for the present edition of this well-known work is the keeping in 


their entirety all the letters selected, so that the various characters introduced lose little by being presented 
in sample rather than in bulk. 


COUNTRY STORIES. 


By Mary Russett Mirror, author of “Our ViLiaceE,” etc. With Numer- 
ous Illustrations by Georce Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
$2.00. Uniform with “ Our Village,” in the same Series, 


THE SPECTATOR IN LONDON. 


ESSAYS BY ADDISON AND STEELE. 
Illustrated by Ratr CLEAvER. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 


MARIIONTEL’S MORAL TALES. 


(Selected.) With a Revised Translation, Biographical Introduction, and 
Notes by GrEorGE SAINTSBURY. With illustrations by Curis Hammonp. 
12mo, cloth, extra gilt edges, $2.00. 











Mr. RuskIN in ‘‘ Fors Clavigera”’ says of Marmontel: ‘‘ He wrote pretty yet wise, sentimental stories, 
in finished French . . . the sayings and thoughts in them deserve your extreme attention, for in their 
fine, tremulous way, they are perfect. . . This writing of Marmontel’s . . . there is never an exag- 


gerating phrase in it, never a needlessly strained or metaphorical word, and never a missapplied one. 


The [lost Delectable History of Reynard 
the Fox. 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by JosepH Jacoss. Done into Pictures 
by W. Frank Catperon. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 


UNDINE. 


By Baron pE LA Morte Fougue, Illustrated by Rosizr M. M. Pitman, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 











(SF ATACMILLAN & COS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of their New Books, suitable for CHRIST- 
MAS and NEW VEAR PRESENTS, now ready, and will be sent FREE to any address on application. 


MACIIUILLAN & CO., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON ARE THOSE PUBLISHED 
BY AND BEARING THE IMPRINT OF MACMILLAN & CO, 


TENNYSON 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 
EDITION DE LUXE 


*,* This is a specially made édition de luxe and the only octavo library edition of the Poetical and Dramatic 
works of Alfred Lord Tennyson published. It is beautifully printed on hand-made paper, manufactured for this 
edition by John Dickinson & Company, Each volume contains an exquisite frontispiece, some engraved on steel 
and others in photogravure, comprising portraits and views of Tennyson’s country house, 

to vols., 8vo, bound in buckram, with the leaves entirely uncut. $50.00 xe?. 

*,* ONLY ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES ARE FOR SALE. SOZD ONLY IN SETS. 


CONTENTS 
Vol. I. Early Poems, Vol. VII. Ballads, and other Poems. 
II. Lucretius, and other Poems. VIII. Tiresias, and other Poems; The Promise of 
III, Idylls of the King, May ; Demeter, and other Poems. 
IV. The Princess, and Maud. IX. Becket; The Cup ; The Falcon. 
V. Enoch Arden, and in Memoriam, X. The Foresters ; Balinand Balan; The Death of 


VI. Queen Mary, and Harold. CEnone ; Akbar’s Dream, and other Poems. 


CABINET EDITION 


REVISED THROUGHOUT BY THE AUTHOR. 10 vols, Globe 8vo, cloth, uncut, in paper box, $12.50. (Contents 
of each volume same as above.) 


POPULAR EDITION 


New popular edition, int vol. Revised throughout by the author. With a new steel portrait. Globe 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.75 set; half morocco, $3.50 ze? ; ornamental half morocco, extra gilt top, $3.75 me. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION 


TO BE COMPLETED IN 23 VOLS, 24mo, Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, bound in cloth. Uniform in size 
with the Temple Shakespeare. 45 cents et, per volume. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 











JUVENILIA, A DREAM OF FaIR WoMEN, and Other Poems. 
THE LADY OF SHALLOTT, and Other Poems, LocksLEY HALL, and Other Poems, 
IN PREPARATION 

Will Waterproof, and Other Poems. Idylls of the King: The Marriage of Ge- | Idylls of the King: Guinevere, The Passing 
The Princess, Books 1 — 3. raint Geraint and Enid. of Arthur, To the Queen. 
The Princess, Book 4 to end. Idylls of the King: Balinand Balan Mer-| The Lover's Tale, and Other Poems. 
Enoch Arden, and Other Poems, lin and Vivien. Rizpah, and Cther Poems. 
In Memoriam, Idylls of the King: Lancelot and Elaine, | The Voyage of Maeldune, and Other Poems. 
Maud, The Window. and Other Poems. I'he Holy Grail. The Spinster’s Sweet Arts, and Other Poems. 
The Brook, and Other Poems. Idylls of the King: Pelleas and Ettarre,| Demeter, and Other Poems, 
Idylls of the King: The Coming of The Last Tournament. The Death of CGEnone, and Other Poems. 


Arthur, Gareth and Lynette. 


IZ” THE ONLY COMPLETE ZD/7/0NS OF THE WORKS 
OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON ARE THOSE PUBLISHED 
BY AND BEARING THE IMPRINT OF MACMILLAN & CO. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books. 








CYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE in Italy, Greece, and the Levant. Edited by W. P. P. 


LONGFELLOW. An elaborate and exhaustive work, the fruit of years of preparation. Con- | 


taining 12 full-page plates and over 250 text illustrations. This edition limited to 500 copies 
for America and England. Quarto, decorated parchment binding, $25.00, et. 


CORREGIO, his Life, his Friends, and his Time. By Dr. CorrapDo Ricci. With 16 full-page 


photogravure plates and over 200 text illustrations. Royal 8vo, $12.00, we¢. 


THE ART OF LIVING. By Ropert GRANT. With 135 illustrations by C. D. Gibson, B. W. 
Clinedinst, and W. H. Hyde. 12mo, $2.50. 


THE BACHELOR’S CHRISTIIAS, and Other Stories. By ROBERTGRANT. With 21 full-page | 


illustrations by C. D. Gibson, Irving R. Wiles, A. B. Wenzell, and C. Carleton. 1I2mo, $1.50. 

UNC’ EDINBURG. A Plantation Echo. By THoMAs NELSON PAGE. Illustrated by B. W. 
Clinedinst. Small folio, $1.50. Uniform with the handsome illustrated editions of ‘‘ Marse 
Chan,’’ ‘‘ Meh ady,”’ and ‘‘ Poily.’’ 

CONSTANTINOPLE. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Fully illustrated by Edwin Lord Weeks. 
Square 12mo, $1.50. 

THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES. Their Problems and What is Doing to Solve Them. By 
WALTER BESANT, OSCAR CRAIG, W. T. ELSING, WILLARD PARSONS, JOSEPH KIRKLAND, 
J. W. Mario, J. A. Riis, KE. R. SPEARMAN, W. J. TUCKER, ROBERT A. Woops. With an 
Appendix on Tenement-House Building by ERNEST FLAGG. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $3.00. 


ECHOES FROM THE SABINE FARI1. By EuGENE and RoswELL MARTIN FIELD. Beauti- 
fully illustrated by EpMuND H. GARRETT. Square 1zmo, $2.00. 

WOTFIEN OF COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. A Series designed to portray 
the lives and the times of the eminent women of the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods. 
The first volume, now ready, is on Margaret Winthrop, and written by Mrs. ALICE MORSE 
EARLE. I2mo, $1.25. 

ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS AND KINGS. Queen Anne and the Georges. By DoNALD 
G. MITCHELL. I2mo, $1.50. 

Continuing the former volumes, ‘‘ From Celt to Tudor,’’ and ‘‘ From Elizabeth to Anne.’’ 


DOMESTICATED ANIIIALS. Their Relation to Man and to his Advancement in Civilization. 
The Dog, Beasts of Burden, the Horse, and Birds. By Prof. N. S. SHALER. Profusely 
illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By GrorGE MEREDITH. 2 vols. I2mo, $2.50. 
COLLEGE GIRLS. By ABBE CARTER GOODLOE. Illustrated by C. D. Gibson. t12mo, $1.25. 


‘The stories are all excellent in quality, and some of them are exceedingly bright.’’—Boston Advertiser, 

MISS JERRY. By ALEXANDER BrAcK. A novel and original love story, illustrated from 
photographs from life. 16mo, $1.00. 

AMOS JUDD. A Novel. By J. A. MITCHELL, editor of Zife. 16mo, 75 cents. 

WINDOW AND PARLOR GARDENING. By N. JONSSON Rosk. With many illustrations 
by the author. 12mo, $1.25, ed. 


COUSIN ANTHONY AND I. Some Views of Ours about Divers Matters and various Aspects of 
Life. Uniform with ‘‘ Windfalls of Observation.”” By EDWARD S. MARTIN. 12m0, $1.25. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books. 








| LITTLE RIVERS. A Book of Essays in Profitable Idleness. By HENRY VAN DYKE. Pro- 


fusely Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 

‘Dr. Van Dyke has both the heart and the touch of an artist; he feels instinctively the 
charm of the world of woods and waters; he has a loving companionship with all sound 
human living, and he has the magic of style.’,"—HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


THE HUGUENOTS AND THE REVOCATION OF THE [EDICT OF NANTES. By 
Prof. HENRY M. BAIRD. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 
These two volumes conclude Prof. Baird’s great historical series on the Huguenots, begun 


in his ‘‘ Rise of the Huguenots in France’’ (2 vols., $5.00), and continued in ‘‘The Hu- | 


guenots and Henry of Navarre’’ (2 vols., $5.00). The set of six volumes, in a box, price 
$15.00. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPOLEON, His Family and His Court. Memoirs of Constant, 
first Valet de Chambre of the Emperor. Translated from the French. With an Introduc- 
tion by IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 4 vols., I2mo, $5.00. 

REFLECTIONS AND COMMENTS, 1865-1895. By E. L. GopKIN, Editor of the New 
York Evening Post. 8vo, $2.00. 

CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES. Summer Days in Winter Months. By CHARLES 
A. STODDARD, D.D., Editor of New York Observer. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

CAMEO EDITION. New volumes in this dainty series are ‘‘A Chosen Few,”’’ selected short 
stories, by FRANK R. Stockton; ‘‘A Little Book of Profitable Tales,” by EUGENE FIELD; 
‘*Reflections of a Married Man’’ and ‘* The Opinions of a Philosopher’? by ROBERT 
GRANT. Each volume, with etched frontispiece, 16mo, price $1.25. 





NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 





TWO LITTLE PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS. A Story of the City Beautiful. By Mrs. FRANCES 

HopGSON BURNETT. Fully illustrated by R. B. BrrcH. Square 8vo, $1.50. 
Mrs. Burnett’s longest and most notable juvenile story since ‘‘ Fauntleroy,’’ published first 

in book form without previous serial issue. 

THE GARDEN BEHIND THE MOON. A Real Story of the Moon Angel. Written and 
fully illustrated by HOwARD PYLE. Square 12mo, $2.00. 

THE KANTER GIRLS. By Mary L,. B. BRANCH. Illustrated by HELEN M. ARMSTRONG. 
Square 12mo, $1.50. 

AT WAR WITH PONTIAC; or, The Totem of the Bear. A Tale of Redcoat and Red- 
skin. By KirK MuNROE. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


| NEW BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY. Three new stories of adventure come from the pen of Mr. 


HeEnty: ‘‘Through Russian Snows,’’ a story of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow; ‘‘A 
Knight of the White Cross,’’ a tale of the siege of Rhodes; and ‘‘ The Tiger of Mysore,’ 
a story of the war with Tippoo Saib. Each, illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 

CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN 
WricHt. Uniform with the author’s former volumes, ‘‘ Children’s Stories in English 
Literature,’ etc. I2mo, $1.25. 
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Literary Shrines. 
The Haunts of Some Famous American Authors. By 
THEopoRE F, Wore, M.D., Ph.D. _ Illustrated 
with four photogravures, I2mo, Crushed buckram 
extra, gilt top, deckel edges, $1.25; half calf or half 
morocco, $3.00. 





IIPORTANT HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 





A Literary Pilgrimage. 
Among the Haunts of famous British Authors, By 
THEODORE F. Wore, M.D., Ph.D. Illustrated 
with four photogravures. I2mo. Crushed buckram 
extra, gilt top, deckel edges, $1.25 ; half calf or half 
morocco, $3.00. 


Two volumes in a box, $2.50; half calf or half morocco, $6.00, 
For many years it has been the privilege of Dr.Wolfe to ramble and sojourn in the scenes amid which his best beloved authors 


lived and wrote. Heh 
correspondence with many of the authors referr 


Cervantes. 


The History of the Valorous and Witty Knight-Errant, 
Don Quixote of the Mancha. Translated by THOMAs 
SHELTON. The Introduction by Justin McCarthy, and 
illustrated by Frank Brangwyn. 4 volumes. I2mo, 
Cloth, $4.00; half calf or half morocco, $9.00. 


The Complete Works of Charles Lamb. 


Edited, with notes, by Percy FITzGERALD, A new 
edition, in six volumes, Cloth, extra, with eighteen 
portraits of Lamb and his friends, 16mo, Cloth, 
$6.00; half calf or half morocco, $13.50. Published 
in connection with Gibbings & Co., Limited. 


to. 





as made repeated gen eon to the shrines described in his works, and has been favored by intercourse and 
e 


A Last Century Maid. 
A Juvenile by ANNE H. WuarrTon, 
“Through Colonial Doorways,’’ etc. 
lustrated, Cloth, $1.50. 


A Wedding, and Other Stories. 


Stories by JULIAN GORDON, author of ‘‘ A Diplomat’s 
Diary,’’ ‘‘ Poppzea,’’ etc. Tall 12mo.’ Buckram, 
$1.00. 


A Colonial Wooing. 
A Novel. By CHARLEs C, ABBOTT, author of ‘‘ The 


Birds About Us,’’ ‘‘ Travels in a Treetop,”’ etc. 
I2mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


author of 


Quarto, Il- 


The Sorrows of Satan; 


Or, THE STRANGE EXPERIENCE OF ONE GEOFFREY TEMPEST, MILLIONAIRE. 


A Romance, By MARIE Cor- 


ELLI, author of ‘‘ Barabbas,’’ ‘‘ The Soul of Lilith,’’ ‘* Ardath,’’ ‘‘ Thelma,’’ ‘‘ Vendetta.’’? With frontispiece. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


I2mo, 


The announcement of a new novel from tne pen of Marie Corelli may easily be termed the most important of the present year. 
The author has been busily engaged upon the work ever since the publication and consequent enormous success of her last novel, 


*Barabbas,” now in its twenty-fifth thousand. 

The Complete Works of Edgar Allen Poe. 
In eight volumes. Illustrated with twenty-four photo- 
gravures. I2mo, Cloth, $8.00; half calf or half 
morocco, $20.00. 


Napoleon’s Last Voyages. 
Being the Diaries of Admiral Sir Thomas Ushers, 
R.N., K.C.B. (on board the ‘‘ Undaunted’’), and 
John R. Glover, Secretary to Rear-Admiral Cockburn 
(on board the ‘‘ Northumberland’’), With explan- 
atory notes and illustrations, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 


$3.00. 
Bismarck’s Table Talk. 


Edited with Notes and an Introduction, by CHARLES 


Lowe, M.A. With portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00, 
The Evergreen. 
A Northern Seasonal, Part II. The Book of Au- 


tumn, Illustrated. 4to. Embossed leather, $2.00 
net. 

A Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes. 
Edited by S. BARING-GouLp. With Illustrations by 
members of the Birmingham Art School, Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

A Social Highwayman. 
By EvizAbeTH Putrrs TRAIN, author of ‘‘ The Auto- 
biography of a Professional Beauty.’’ Illustrated. 
16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 





The Wonders of Modern [echanism. 
A Résumé of Recent Progress in Mechanical, Phys- 
ical, and Engineering Science. By CHARLES H, 
CocHRANE, M.E. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

The Story of a Marriage. 
By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN. Published in connection 
with J. M. Dent & Co, Six illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

Cousin Mona. 
A Story for Girls, By RosA NoucHette Carey, 
author of ‘* Little Miss Muffet,’’ ‘*‘ Aunt Diana,’’ etc. 
12mo. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.25. 

Trooper Ross, and Signal Butte. 
Two stories in one volume, By Captain CHARLES 
Kinc, U.S.A. With illustrations by Charles H. 
Stephens. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 

A New Alice in the Old Wonderland. 
A Fairy Tale by A. M. RicHarps,  Profusely I!us- 
trated by Anna M. Richards, Jr. 1I2mo. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

Girls Together. 
By Amy E. BLANCHARD, author of ‘* Two Girls,”’ 
etc. Illustrated by Ida Waugh, 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, 

Popular History of Animals for Young People. 


By Henry SCHERREN, F.Z.S. With fourteen colored 
plates and numerous wood-cuts. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 





Upon receipt of a postal card mentioning this Magazine we will take pleasure in mailing youan Illustrated Catalogue of Xmas books, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COFPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 





For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COrPPANY’S 
IMPORTANT REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPZDIA. 


New Edition, Entirely revised and rewritten. Complete in 10 volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $30.00; 
cloth uncut, $30.00; sheep, $40.00 ; half morocco, $45.00. 


ITIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


Edition of 1895. Royal 8vo. 1 volume. Sheep, $12.00; half Turkey or half Russia, $15.00. 
2volumes. Sheep, $15.00; half Turkey or half Russia, $18.00. With Patent Index, 75 cents 
additional. 


S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE’S 


Dictionary of English Literature and British and American Authors. With Supplement to Alli- 
bone’s Critical Dictionary of English Literature and Pritish and American Authors. By John 
Foster Kirk. Complete in 5 volumes. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $37.50; sheep, $42.50; half Rus- 
sia, $50.00; half calf, $55.00; half morocco, $55.00. 

New Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 8vo. Cleth, $3.00; cloth gilt, $3.50; half calf, gilt, 
$5.00; Turkey antique, $7.00. 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS’S 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Royal 8vo. Cloth. ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
‘‘ Hamlet,’’ 2 volumes, ‘‘ King Lear,’’ ‘‘ Othello,” ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘‘ As You Like 
It,” ‘‘ The Tempest,’”’ and ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ per volume, $4.00. 
10 volumes. Half morocco, gilt top. Sold only in sets, $50.00. 


READER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

13 volumes. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, gilt top, per set, $36.75. 

Each volume sold separately, as follows : 

Chambers’ Concise Gazetteer of the World, $2.50; The Writer’s Hand-Book, $2.50; Brewer’s His- 
toric Note-Book, $3.50; Brewer’s Reader’s Hand-Book, $3.50; Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, $2.50; Brewer’s Dictionary of Miracles, $2.50; Edwards’ Words, Facts and Phrases, 
$2.50 ; Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary, $2.50; Roget’s Thesaurus, $2.50; Ancient and 
Modern Familiar Quotations, $2.50; Soule’s Synonymes, $2.75 ; Hand-Book of Literary Curios- 
ities, $3.50; Gleanings for the Curious, $3.50. 





LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and accounts of the various 
subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their names 
in the Different Languages in which they occur. By JosEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. Royal 
octavo. Sheep, $12.00; half Russia, $15.00. With Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


Sheep, marbled edges, $10.00 ; half Turkey morocco, marbled edges, $12.00 ; half Russia, marbled 
edges, $12.00; half Russia, vermilion edges, $12.50; full Russia, marbled edges, $16.00; full 
Russia, vermilion edges, $16.50; full Turkey, marbled edges, $16.00; full Turkey, extra gilt 
edges, $17.00. The above styles, with Denison’s Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, carriage paid, on receipt of the price. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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EUROPE IN AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By ELIZABETH WoRMELEY LATIMER, author of “France in the Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘ England in the 
Nineteenth Century,” etc. Beautifully illustrated with 23 full-page half-tone portraits. 8vo, $2.50. 

This new volume shows that Mrs, Latimer still wields the pen of a ready writer. Her already large circle of readers will receive 

the new volume gladly, for it comes fraught with fascinating historical gossip on matters, some of which are so recent that they seem al- 

most like current news, The exploits of Livingstone and Stanley and Gordon ; the settlement of Liberia, and especially of Maryland’s 

own colony there ; the founding of the South African Republic, the Orange Free State, and the Congo Free State—these and many other 

subjects are treated in a style so pleasantly familiar, attractive, and entertaining, that the book once taken up cannot be laid down until 


it is finished. 
A CHILD OF TUSCANY. 


By MARGUERITE BovvET, author of ‘‘ Sweet William,” ‘‘ My Lady,” etc. Illustrated. Small quarto, $1.50. 

This is a sweet, wholesome, and cheerful story, bright with Italian sunshine, and warm with its author’s “ kindly love”’ to all the 
young. The scene is laid in the city of Florence and its richly picturesque neighborhood. The characters are all Italizn. The children 
will follow with unabated interest the career of the little peasant hero, who, by unselfish love and patient, persistent labor, rises from pov- 
erty to wealth. Miss Bouvet’s large circle of young readers will eagerly welcome this story from the pen of one who has given them so 
much pleasure and profit in the _— The type is large, the style simple, the pictures numerous and entertaining, making the work of 


unusual interest to youthful readers, 
THE CHILD’S GARDEN OF SONG. 


Selected and Arranged by WILLIAM L. Tom ins, Musical Director of the Apollo Club of Chicago and of the 

Children’s Choruses of the World’s Fair. With beautiful colored designs by Ella Ricketts. 4to, $2.00. 

‘It is in every particular the daintiest performance we have seen, and we are sure that it will meet with the enthusiastic approval 

of the public. A conspicuously beautiful feature of this volume is the illustration thereof by Ella Ricketts—drawings wholly in harmony 

with the delicacy, purity, and sweetness of the songs, and demonstrating clearly the genius of the artist. These pictures, which adorn 

every page of the book, are printed in eight colors, and they surpass, both in point of design and in point of execution, everything else 
attempted in this line in this country.” —EuGeng Fietp in 7he Chicago Record. 


BEATRICE OF BAYOU TECHE. 


By ALIcE ILGENFRITZ JONES. With beautiful cover design by E. D. Wells. 12mo, $1.25. 

This story is excellent in quality, clear and expressive in style, and timely in subject. It is founded upon the difficulties that hedge 
about a person of mixed blood and clouded birth, no matter what her intellectual and physical endowments. 

‘* The book has no dull chapters.” — The Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Ocrave THANET says: ‘‘ Acapital story, full of vigor and subtle knowledge, and it is as vivid and picturesque as the Bayou.” 


MIEANS AND ENDS OF EDUCATION. 


By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING, author of ‘‘ Education and the Higher Life,’ etc. r2mo, $1.00. 

The general reading public, and educators in particular, will welcome this inspiration from the pen of Bishop Spalding. It is written 
in the concise style so familiar in his former works, and with equal vigor. This book comes with peculiar fitness at this time, when col- 
leges, extension centres, home courses, abbreviated handbooks, and the numerous devices for eliminating the difficulties in acquiring 
knowledge are many in the land, yet at a time of growing indifference to what it is all for. 


SONGS, CHIEFLY FROM THE GERTIAN. 
Translated by Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING, author of ‘‘ Education and the Higher Life,’’ etc., etc. 16mo, gilt 


top, $1.25. 
The many friends of Bishop Spalding will gladly welcome this little volume. The translator (himself a poet) has here madea 
selection from the master poets and sweet singers of Germany and other lands, that will be sure to be appreciated. 


THE LAW’S LUIIBER ROOM. SAPPHO. 

By Francis WATT. 12mo, uncut, $1.00 ve?. Memoir, Text, Select Renderings, and a Literal 

This is an interesting collection of legal rubbish—the outworn Translation. By HENRY THORNTON WHARTON. 
romaagerscon dh cruelty, su, —. and =. fame the sub- With three Illustrations in Photogravure, and a 
jects treated are enefit o' ergy,” ** Right of Sanctuary,” ‘ j 
** Law of the Forest,”’ ‘ one Or _ 4 bie gt Battle,”’ eee by Aubrey Beardsley zeit tloy 
etc. ‘‘ Between the reign of James I. and that of Victoria, all . 
the subjects here discussed have suffered change with one excep- “Mr. Wharton has rh 7 ge of Lar S Se bt = hese _ 
tion. The ‘ Press Gang’ is still a legal possibility, but how hard search for truth, under his debt. His study of Sappho, which in his 
to fancy it ever again in actual use.” third edition may be regarded as having reached completion, has 
” y 8 Y been the labor of many years of patient research,””—New York 


NUMBER 49 TINKHAM STREET. —_— THAT DOME IN AIR. 


“ce ’ 4 
By scomrekene Gaee * es beery. —_— ‘tle- | py fous VaNcE CHENEY, Librarian of Newberry 
This latest little work of Mrs. Cheney’s is a spirited little story ibrary. I2mo, $1.25. Silla d ; 
full of incident, with here and there a touch of pathos or a twinkle _A volume of criticism that is tru 4 pen ages an ye 
of humor. It deals with settlement life in its contact with the very | tV®: _It consists of able reviews «3 1e wor! el k a Seen. 
human side of the less fortunate —the struggling poor. Whittier, ee Bryant, Whitman, Blake, Cowper, and 

Wordsworth. imself a scholar and poet, Mr. Cheney’s notes on 
oets bring with them weight and interest not always vouch 


WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST WAS jor the critic who at the same time may not be a workman 


KING. among the workmen of whom he writes. 


A Romance of Osgoldcross, 1632-1649. By J. S. 
FLETCHER, author of ‘‘The Wonderful Wapen- | KNOWLEDGE AND CULTURE. 
take.’’ 12mo, $1.50. By Henry Matson, author of ‘References for 
‘“« The author has the art of placing himself back in the past of | Literary Workers.” 12mo, 75 cents. : 
which he writes, and while his book abounds in romance, it is true This book will commend itself highly to people desirous of mak- 
to the coloring of the period of which it treats. Mr. Fletcher isa ing the best of their mental endowments, and above all to teachers, 
master of descriptive writing, and he reproduces the old Yorkshire The systematic and most natural sequence of the divisions of the 
with remarkable realism. His story merits a place beside Conan | subject are so admirably accomplished, both with regard to the 
Doyle’s ‘ Micah Clark,’ and Desant’s ‘ Dorothy Foster.’ ’’—Boston matter and the letter-press, as to make the book delightful of 
Daily Advertiser. perusal and easy of reference. 


Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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& CO’S NEW BO 


OKS. 
A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE FUTURE LIFE. 


By THomson JAy Hupson, author of ‘‘ The Law of Psychic Phenomena.” 12mo, $1.50. (/n ‘ebee 

Those who have read ‘t The Law of Psychic Phenomena” will ‘anticipate with pleasure the publication of another volume by the 
same author, Mr, Hudson’s investigation into the realms of the psychic have been thorough, earnest, and intelligent, and, as might have 
been suspected, he has arrived at the most natural conclusion of such study—viz., a linking of psychic phenomena on earth with an exist- 
ence in some future state, The work is of absorbing interest, and fully sustains the reputation of Mr. Hudson’s first volume. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER IN LONDON: 


Historical and Personal Studies of Book Collectors and Book Collecting. By WILLIAM RoBERTS, author of 
‘The Earlier History of —— Bookselling,” ‘‘ Printers’ Marks,” etc. “Copiously Illustrated by Por- 
traits, Sketches of Bookish Scenes and Localities, Eminent Booksellers and their Shops, etc. Large 
8vo, $5.00 wet. Large Paper Edition, limited to 25 copies for America, $13.50 et. 

Mr. W. Roberts, whose works on book subjects are well known, has in this volume presented a most entertaining history of book- 
hunting in old times and in our own day ; he has interspersed with the more historical parts of the work much curious and amusing infor- 
mation about rare and valuable books, odd characters, rare finds, great libraries, etc., etc., the result of many years’ experience, study, and 
collecting, constituting a volume which will be most welcome to all book lovers and collectors. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1847-1865. 
By Warp Hitt Lamon. Edited by Dorothy Lamon, With 2 Portraits and fac-simile letters and docu- 
ments. 12mo, $1.50. ? 
This book is not a formal and complete biography compiled from books, newspapers, and documents, but the personal recollections 
of a friend. Among all of Lincoln’s friends it would be difficult to find one so well qualified for such a work as Mr, Lamon, who was as- 
sociated with him both in the legal profession and in politics, and who was his confidant during the whole period of his presidency. The 
chapter on what has been called ‘ The Antietam Episode ”’ is especially interesting and reliable. 


THE JOURNAL OF COUNTESS FRANCOISE KRASINSKA 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Translated by Kasimir DzieKonskA. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. 16mo, Gilt Top, $1.25. 

‘** The Journal of the Countess Francoise | re great-grandmother of Victor Emmanuel and the.great-great-grandmother of 
the present King and Queen of Italy, makes a very attractive little book. Particularly sweet is the glimpse she gives of her home 
life, which was distinguished by a patriarchal simplicity quite out of date in these days. e The gay life of the Polish nobles in the 
eighteenth century is graphically depicted here, and the dreary fate of this warm-hearted little countess leaves us with a sense of personal 
regret, so thoroughly does she ingratiate herself in our affections.” — Chicago Evening Post, 


LIFE AND LOVE. 


By MARGARET W. Mortey, Author of ‘‘ A Song of Life.”’ Illustrated, r2mo, $1.25. 

_ vEdfe and Love”’ reveals the same qualities of thought and style which marked ‘t A Song of Life,’’ but it addresses a maturer 
audience ; and instead of confining itself mainly to the inculcation of reverence for motherhood, discusses the mutual relations of the sexes 
and the intricate problems arising from individual and race development, “I find it hard,” writes an authority who read the book in 
manuscript, ‘‘to speak of the work in measured terms of praise,” 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR’ BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The best Authors— Stirring Stories — Beautiful 
Illustrations — Delightful Holiday Gifts. 








We know of no similar collection in the English language 
which in copiousness and felicity of selection and arrange- 
ment, can at all compare with it.—NEW YORK TIMES. 


That in this hurried life the 
average reader cannot afford 
to waste time on inferior 





’ productions. There is a 
Bingham’s Book of Athletics................ $1.50 book, in which are gathered 
Stoddard’s The Partmers...............cc0es 1.50 the most memorable crea- 
Falool’s THE WNDPOSEL.. 6.6.6. o.6.6sceeceeis cscs 1.50 tions in English verse, se- 
Brooks's True Story of George Washington... 1.50 lected by a [aster, for the 
The Children’s Nonsense Book.............. 1.50 deli i 
3 : ; ght of the family, the 
: he — ; baseg csi SE re ee 1.50 recreation of the student, the 

GHEY S WROD PERE SM eee eee r eee eeeens 1.50 | refreshment of the weary, the solace and charm 
Clark’s Herbert Gardenell, Jr............... 1.50 say: P . 

A of young and old. Within a single volume (or, if 
fiill’s Katharine’s Yesterday................ 1.50 - é 

: you prefer, bound in two) are these ‘infinite 
Foa’s Boy Life of Napoleon.................. 1.25 | °. hes.” Beautiful Illustrations of R t 
Green’s The Hobbledehoy.................6+ 6) See a 


Poems, classified groups of quotable Fragments, 











Magruder’s Child Sketches from George Eliot. 1.25 


Margaret Sidney’s Old Town Pump.......... 1.25 
Thompson’s The Ocala Boy................. 1.00 
Downing’s The Young Cascarillero.......... 1.00 
Allen’s The Mammoth Hunter............... 5 


FOR ADULTS. 


The Wedding-day Book (Presentation Cover). 2.00 
Upton’s Money in Politics................... 1.25 


For sale by all booksellers, Illustrated Holiday List 
and new Descriptive Catalogue free by mail. 


Lothrop Publishing Company, 


92 Pearl Street, Boston. 





15,000 references in the Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations, etc., add to the worth of the New 
Bryant LisRARY OF POETRY—a selection, rather 
than a collection. 

In tasteful bindings, at $5.00, $650, $8.50 and 
$15.00, boxed, prepaid to any address, it is a grand 
book to have, and a Lovely Gift, appropriate to 
any occasion. 

Send for description. Solicitors employed. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
47 E. 10th St., New York City. 





For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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ew ‘Doliday Books. 


THE CITY OF THE SULTANS » OR, CONSTANTINOPLE, THE SENTINEL OF THE BospHorus, By 
y CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Handsomely illustrated with full-page 
photogravures from original photographs. Small 8vo, cloth, with slip cover in cloth case. $3.00 
A companion volume to the popular ‘‘ NAPLEs”’ and ‘* QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC’’ by the same author, and to 

‘¢ THE LILY OF THE ARNO’? and ‘¢‘ GENOA THE SUPERB”’ in the same series. 


THE S ALON OF 1895 The new volume of the original French edition of the grandest Art Annual of the 

*" age. 100 magnificent photogravure illustrations, 12 of which are in colors, of the 
choicest paintings and statuary in this year’s Salons. Imperial 8vo, red silk cloth with palette design, in gold and 
colors, VELLUM PAPER EDITION (limited to 400 copies). 10.00 


NEW BOOKS BY LAURA E. RICHARDS, Author of “ Captain January.’’ 


NAUTI LUS A new volume inthe ‘‘ CAPTAIN JANUARY” series, in the same vein as the preceding stories but 
* longer. Illustrated and with unique cover, 4to. 75¢. 








JIM OF HELLAS and a companion story ‘‘ BETHESDA PooL,’’ forming one volume, square, 16mo, uni- 
9 form with ‘‘ MARIE”’ and ‘‘ NARCISSA.”’ 50c. 


MELODY Illustrated holiday edition. Printed from entirely new plates on fine coated paper and illustrated 
. with thirty half-tone pictures from drawings by FRANK T. MERRILL. 4to, cloth, with a handsome 
cover design. Uniform with the Holiday Edition of ‘‘ CAPTAIN JANUARY.”’ $1.25 


CES. for ee ee ee 


HILDEGARDE’S NEIGHBORS. 2,suicigt."°squax tomo, doen Mead fe 


A new volume in the ‘‘ Hildegarde ”’ series, some of the best and most deservedly popular books for girls issued in recent years. 
The series now complete in 4 vols., cloth, in a box, $5.00. 





ROB ROY—THE BETROTHED AND THE TALISMAN. "sts, ction of ach Tite, ty 
trated with full-page etchings and photogravures. Uniform with our editions of ‘‘ IVANHOE,’’ ‘‘ RoMOLA,”’’ etc. 


Each in 2 vols., 8vo, handsomely and ornately bound, with slip covers. $6.00 


VICTOR HUGO'S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE, 2s fom, the French by Namnaw Hagens 


A volume of letters, chiefly written during his travels, which will be welcomed by American readers and admirers of the great 
French novelist and philosopher, They are included in no English or American edition of his writings. 


CHATTERBOX, 1895. jic.atsnc Mis ge Sit cade tga, Pe enn 


BUR LITTLE ONES’ ANNUAL, 1895. With a handsome new cloth cover. $1.75 
OLIVER OPTIC’S ANNUAL, 1895.—THE NURSERY, 1895. javivethon ever. “Zec "§r.ag 
ZIGZAG JOURNEYS AROUND THE WORLD. 4, cer, cine, at the Tacs, 
ocean to South America, thence home. Over 100 original illustrations. Small 4to, cloth. $2.00 


STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. j2..0) taking some leading incident and bringing it before the 
reader in the garb of fiction—the characters being mostly historical. Each story complete in one volume, with 16 


original illustrations by L. J. BRIDGMAN. Small 12mo, neatly bound in extra cloth. Zach, 75¢. 
1. The Boys of 1745 at the Capture of Louisbourg. 3. Neal the Miller: A Son of Liberty. 
2. An Island Refuge: Casco Bay in 1676. 4. Ezra Jordan’s Escape from the Massacre at Fort Loyall. 
JERRY'S FAMILY The story of a street waif of New York. By James Oris. Illustrated with 16 original * 
* drawings by GEORGE FosTER BARNES, Square I2mo, cloth, uniform with ‘‘ Boys’ RE- 
VOLT”? and ‘t JENNY WREN’S BOARDING HOUSE.”’ $1.25 
CRICKET A charming story of the haps and mishaps of a little girl and her friends, By ELIZABETH W. 
*  TimMiow. Illustrated by HARRIET R. RICHARDS. 16mo, cloth. $1.00 





eA COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LIST will be MAILED FREE to any address upon application. The above 
beoks are for sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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New Limited Editions 


Each of 1000 Copies. 





SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Andrew Lang, ‘he greatest English critic, as edi- 
tor, will furnish critical introductions, glossaries, and 
notes to each novel, ie pompronr sf Scott’s own notes. 

This edition, which is complete in 48 volumes, is en- 
riched at a cost of over forty thousand dollars, with 
300 original etchings from paintings by celebrated 
artists, among whom are Millais, Macbeth, Gor- 
don Browne, Lefort, Lalauze, Teyssonnieres, 
&c. These are printed on Imperial Japanese paper. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


George Eliot's Complete Works, including a life of 
the author, issued in this attractive library style, in 24 
uniform volumes. 

The work will contain over 150 Original Etch- 
ings zd Photogravures, printedon Japanese paper, 
Srom drawings by Dielman, Harper, Sandham, 
‘Taylor, Garrett, Merrill, ad others. 





ESTES & LAURIAT, 





ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ ROMANCES. 


The most complete and only finely illustrated edition 
ever issued of the F igbooae romances of this great 
French writer, newly translated by eminent scholars. 
His ‘‘Three Musketeers,” 2d ‘‘Count of 
Monte Christo," Zave become world famous. 

This edition, which is complete in 40 volumes, is em- 
bellished with over 200 supers etchings and photograv- 
ures, mainly by French artists such as De Neuville, 
Leloir, Emile Bayard, Flameng, Lefort, a// of 
which are printed on Japanese paper. 


A few sets also remain unsold of our limited edi- 
tions, uniform with the above, of DICKENS’ 
WORKS in 48 vols, BULWER’S NOVELS in 
32 vols... THACKERAY’S WORKS in 30 vols., 
and RUSKIN in 26 vols. All fully illustrated with 
etchings and photogravures printed on Japan 


paper. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF THESE BOOKS IS PERFECT. 


The type ts large and new, and set in a fine open page. The margins are ample, and the paper a beautiful 
natural tint laid paper. The volume ts a small 8vo, easy to handle, and the binding ts vellum cloth, gist tops. 


Any of the above named works wiil be delivered complete, carriage paid, to responsible 
parties in any part of the United States on small monthly payments. 


Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page and paper with sample illustration, sent on application. 


Publishers, BOSTON. 











WORTH BUYING! RECENT BOOKS WORTH KEEPING! 


Published by JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, Boston. 








title page and cover. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, deckled-edge paper, 
gilt top, $2.00 : or half levant morocco, gilt top, $4.00. 

De luxe edition on hand-made paper, gilt top, 250 numbered 
copies, $5.00. 

This edition will include not only the two Fitzgerald versions, 
but six others: Whinfield’s, McCarthy’s, the French of Nicolas; 
two German, Bodenstedt and Von Schack ; and Garner’s Ameri- 
can, arranged for convenient reference. 

A biographical sketch, appendix, notes and bibliography com- 
plete the work. 


‘Old Paris. J/s Court and Literary Salons. By 
CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, LADY Jackson. With sixteen pho- 
togravure portraits. 2 vols., r2mo, cloth, gilt tops, per set, 
$3.50. 

The Same. Special Holiday Edition. With por- 
traits on Japan paper. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 
with folding cloth jacket and cloth box, per set, $5.00; or half 
levant morocco, gilt tops, $9.00. 


My Lady Nicotine. By JAMEs MATTHEW BarRIE, 
author of ** The Little Minister,”’ etc, An entirely new edition 
of this delightful book, with frontispiece, title page in color, 
novel cover design, and about roo illustrations from original 
drawings by M. B. Prendergast, 1 vol,, 12mo, ornamental 
binding, gilt top, $2.00. 


Through Evangeline’s Country, By JEANNETTE 
A. Grant. Anentirely new book on this —- interestin 
theme. Fully illustrated with thirty half-tones from origina! 

hotographs, a map of the Acadian country, and a colored 
rontispiece of Douglass’s well-known Evangeline picture, x 
vol,, square r2mo, fancy cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 








‘The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Variorum | Lorna Doone. By R. D. BiackMorE, THE ONLY 
Edition, Edited by NatHAN Haskett Dote. With decorative | 


CompPLeTE ILLUSTRATED EpiTIon, With 208 text illustra- 
tions from original drawings by well-known artists, and 
thirty photogravure illustrations of Devon and Somerset 
scenery, anda map of the Doone country. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, full olive or old rose color silk, or white cloth, gilt tops, in 
cloth box, $6.00 ; or half levant morocco, gilt tops, $10.00, 


The Innocents Abroad; or, The New Pilgrim’s 
Progress, By Mark Twain. Newedition. Fully illustrated 
with thirty photogravure illustrations of scenery, cities and 
architecture, visited by the author and his fellow pilgrims on 
their famous excursion to Europe and the Holy Land in 1867. 
2 vols,, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box, $5.00; or halt 
levant morocco, gilt tops, $9.00. 

Westward Ho! or, The Voyages and Adventures of 
Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Burrough, in the county of 
Devon, in the reign of Her Most Glorious Majesty, Queen 
Elizabeth. Rendered into modern English by CHarves Kincs- 
Ley. New Edition, with two photogravure frontispieces, and 
twenty-eight ial po illustrations in half-tone from old por- 
traits and original photographs of Devonshire scenery, 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, incloth box, $4.00; or half levant 
morocco, gilt top, $7.50. 


Hypatia ; or, New Foes with an Old Face, By CHARLES 
Kincstey, New edition. With two photogravure frontis- 
pieces and twenty-eight full-page half-tone illustrations and 
many illustrations in the text. 2vols,, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
tops, in cloth box, $4.00 ; or half levant morocco, gilt tops, $7.50. 

Rip Van Winkle, By WasHiINcToN Irvinc. New 
edition, With twenty-four photogravure illustrations from 
original photographs of Kaatskill Mountain scenery by Ernest 
Edwards, and many text illustrations by Frank T. Merrill, 
vol., small quarto, size 7x 9, fancy cloth Tisdiee, gilt top, $3.00, 








For Sale by Booksellers. Full catalogue on application, Mention Review or Reviews and we will send one of our artistic posters 
free with any orders for above books. All books sent express or post-paid on receipt of the price. 
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SUITABLE SETS FOR SANTA 








99999999 


George 
Eliot 





 aiapoonien is only one GreorcE Extot, and only one 
worthy edition—the ///ustrated Cabinet Edition. 
Typography and presswork by the University Press; 


English paper, especially imported; 120 etchings and 

photogravures, by celebrated artists, printed on English etching paper; 24 
volumes, 12mo; English ribbed silk cloth, with ornamental cover design 
stamped in gold. Sold either in sets or separate works, at $1.50 per vol- 
ume in cloth; $72.00 for complete set in three-quarter calf or half morocco. 
Write for descriptive circular showing paper, letterpress and speci- 





men illustration. 


John 
Ruskin 


We publish some ten different editions of Ruskin, 
most notably the New Uniform Edition in 46 
volumes, on paper made expressly for it, and con- 


taining all the engravings and full page plates, both 


black and white and in colors. 


The volumes are sold separately. 


Price of set, cloth, $46.00; half calf, $115.00. 





Up-To-Date 
Standard Sets 


ees & BAKER have just brought 
out a line of standard sets to fill the gap 
between the cheap and the costly. 


Fine paper, excellent presswork, etching 
and photogravure frontispieces, abundant illustrations, handsome bindings 
in buckram cloth and half seal morocco, gilt tops, combine to make these 
sets worthy of any one’s library, while the price is moderate. 


The Series Includes the Following: 


DICKENS.—15 vols., octavo, buckram, $18.75. Half _ seal 
morocco, $22.50. 

BULWER.—13 vols., octavo, buckram, $16.25. Half seal 
morocco, $19.50. 

THACKERAY .—1r0 vols., octavo, buckram, $12.50. Half seal 


morocco, $15.00. 
ELIOT.—8 vols., octavo, buckram, $ro.co, 
$12.00. 


Half seal morocco, 


CARLYLE.—10 vols., octavo, buckram, $12.50. Halt seal 
morocco, $15.00. 

HUME.—Encranpv.—6 vols., octavo, buckram, $7.50. 

IRVING,—10 vols , large 12mo, buckram, $12.50. Half seal 


morocco, $15.00. 
COOPER.—16 vols., octavo, buckram, $20.00, Half seal morocco, 


$24.00, 





LEATHER STOCKING TALES.—s vols., octavo, buckram, 
$6.25. 
SEA TALES.—-s vols., octavo, buckram, $6.25. 


GUIZOT .—FrRance—8 vols., octavo, buckram, $10.00. Half seal 
morocco, $12.00, ; 

DUMAS.—Romancgs—1z2 vols., large r2mo, buckram, $15.00. 
Half seal morocco, $18.00, 

RUSKIN.—13 vols., large r2mo, buckram, $16.25, 
morocco, $19.50. 

SCOTT.—Wavertey Novets—12 vols., octavo, buckram, $15.00. 
Half seal morocco, $18.05. 

FIELDING.—7 vols., octavo, buckram, $8.75. 


Half seal 


HUGO.—10 vols., large 12mo, buckram, $12.50. Half seal mo- 


Tocco, $15,00, 


At the booksellers, or delivered free by the Publishers, 


MERRILL & BAKER, 


= si doth Ave., New York. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s Latest Books 


WILL BE FOUND AT ALL THE BOOK STORES 





RIP_VAN WINKLE. 
Fully illustrated, $5.00. 


THE, ROMANCE OF PRINCE EUGENE. By 
ALBERT PULITZER. With photogravure illus- 
trations. 2 vols., $5.00. 


REMINISCENCES; OR THIRTY FIVE 
YEARS al 


FE. By Sir JoserH 
CrowE, K. OF ut «» $4.00 ze, 


LIFE OF NIANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
By R. NisBer Bain, With portrait and illus- 
trations, $3.50. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. A 
new complete edition, Over 100 illustrations. 
2 vols., $3.50. 

STORIES OF THE WAGNER OPERA. By 

Miss H. A. GUERBER. With 12 illustrations, 
$1.50. 

SNOW-BIRD_ AND WATER-TIGER, AND 
OTHER FAIRY TALES. By Marcarer 
CompTon. With 16 full-page illustrations, 
$1.50. 

THE GURNEYS OF EARLHAM. _By Aveus- 
Tus J. C. HARE, With over 50 illustrations. 
2 vols., $6.00 mez. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. By Aucustus J. C. 


Hare. Illustrated with portraits, $2.50 me¢. 


ABRADAN LINCOLN’S SPEECHES AND 
WRITINGS. Compiled by L. E, CuITTEeN- 


By JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


DEN, Hy 25. 

EDMUND SPENSER’S EPITHALAMION. 
With over 50 ornate illustrations by Gero, 
WHARTON EDWARDS, $7.50. 

A BOOK . OF CHRISTMAS, VERSE. Edited by 

C. BrEECHING, M.A. Illustrations by 
ol CRANE, $2.00. 


ROSINA AND OTHER POEMS. By Austin 


Dosson. With 50 illustrations by HucGu 
THOMSON, $2.00, 

OUR COMMON SPEECH. By GiteerT M. 
TUCKER, $1.25. 


CHARM AND COURTESY IN LETTER 
WRITING. By Frances BENNETT CALLA- 


WAY, $1.00. 


THE ELF ERRANT. By Moira O'NEILL. 


With appropriate illustrations, $1.50, 
THE WAY OF A MAID. By Katuerine 
TYNAN HINKSON, $1.25. 
MISS GRACE OF ALL SOULS’. 
EDWARDS TIREBUCK, $1.25. 
LILITH. By Georce MAcDONALD, $1.25. 
WILMOT’S CHILD. By 2a famous London 


Preacher, 75 cents. 


THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 


BERTON, 75 cents. 


SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Marcarer Ben- 


By WILLIAM 


By Max PeEm- 





son. With many illustrations by the author, 


$1.25. 


one AND SEBASTIAN CABOT, 1496-1567. 


IENRY HARRISSE. With new maps and 
oe i $7.50 net. 


LITERARY ANF CDOTES OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 1, I. Edited by 


W. ROBERTSON pone IL D. With illus- 
trations and facsimiles, $7.50. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF NOTABLE PEOPLE. 


By CHARLEs K. TUCKERMAN, First Minister 
of the United States to Greece, 2 vols., $5.00. 

NAPOLEON III. From the French of Pierre de 
Lano, Being Vol. II. in The Secret of an 
Empire Series, $1.25. 

TWO SEASONS IN SWITZERLAND. By 
Dr. HERBERT MARSH, R.N, With many 
illustrations, $3.50. 


THE SPIRIT OF JUDAISM. 


LAZARUS, $1.25 

BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. 
B. GerorcE, M.A. Vith numerous plans, 
$2.00, 


THE. TEACHINGS OF JESUS. By the Rev, 


. F. Horton, $1.50. 


IDYLLISTS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


GEORGE H. ELLWANGER, $1.25. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. With many 


illustrations by F. C. Gordon, $2.00. 

A DOCTOR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. By Ian 
MACLAREN.  Profusely illustrated. Holiday 
edition, $2.00. 


THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. By Ian 


MACLAREN, $1.25. 

SLAIN BY THE DOONES. By R. D. Brack- 
MORE. An Exmoor romance, together with 
three other stories by the same author, $1.25. 

BERNICIA. By Ame ia E. Barr, $1.25. 

FETTERED, YET FREE. By Annie S. Swan, 
A study i in heredity, $1.25. 


STRANGERS AT LISCONNEL. 


BARLOW, $1.25 

AUSTIN DOBSON’S POEMS. A new, revised 
and complete edition, with portrait, and seven 
full-page etchings by LALAUZE. 2 vols., $5.00, 

RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS. By Ricuarp 
LE GALLIENNE, 2 vols., $3.50. 

POEMS. By Ernest McGarrey, $1.25. 


ELSIE’S JOURNEY ON INLAND WATERS. 
By MARTHA FINLEY. Being Vol, XXI. in the 
Elsie Series, $1.25. 

WITCH WINNIE AT VERSAILLES. S8y 
ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. With many illus- 
trations, $1.50. 


ROGER THE RANGER. 


LARD, Illustrated, $1.25. 


THE CHAIN OF GOLD. 


O’GRAbY, Illustrated, $1.25. 


By JOSEPHINE 


By 


By JANE 


By Euiza F. Po.- 


By STANDISH 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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WESTMINSTER. 
By Sir WALTER Besant, 

Those who have read with pleasure and profit Sir WALTER 
BeEsAnt’s valuable book, ‘* London,”’ will gladly welcome this com- 
panion volume. 

Fully illustrated by Witt1am Patten and others, and giving fac- 
similes of many quaint old documents and missals, memorial win- 
dows and wonderful buildings of this ‘* city which has no citizens.”’ 

The book includes among its chapters *“* The King’s Palace o 
Westminster,” “ The Abbey,” ** The Vanished Palace,” * T, 
Streets and the People” and ‘* The Court of Charles II.”’ 

Large 12mo, buckram, stamped with gold and ink, $3.00. 

Same, presentation edition, white buckram, full gilt, at $4.00, 


FAIR WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 
By Samugt Minturn PEck. 

These poems were written especially for the publishers and have 
never been published Accompanied by r2fac imtiles of water- 
color drawings by CAROLINE C, Lovett. Po: I} young 
Southern women, celebrated for their beauty. 

z volume, 4to, gilt top. In each of the styles of binding, Nos. x 
and 3, a frame stamped in gold shows a small facsimile of one of 
Mrs. Lovetw’s water-color sketches, 

1. Full buckram, in a box, $3.00. 2. Halfbuckram, boxed, $2.50. 
3. Silk, attractively stamped with gold, boxed, $3.50. 

UNDINE. 
By Baron FriepricH DE LA Motte Fovaguk. 

Translated from the German, with a critical introduction by Ep- 
muND GossE, 

The hamdsomest edition of this German classic ever published, 

Profusely illustrated by full-page photogravures after original de- 
signs by W. E. F. Britten. Printed on good paper. 

8vo, moire cloth, stamped in gold, bevelled boards, gilt top, $5.00. 


LYRICS OF LOVE AND NATURE. 
By Mary Berri CHAPMAN. 

Some of these poems appeared in the Century and other well- 
known magazines, where they attracted considerable attention by 
their strength and beauty. 

on eight half-tone engravings after original designs by the 
author, 

16mo, half white cloth, $1.25. Full buckram, $1.25. Rose bind- 
ing, full gilt, in a box, $1.50. Half calf, $2.50. Limp calf, $3.00, 


THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE. 
Translated by JANE Bartow. 

Illustrated by Francis D, BEpForD. The most ancient of Greek 
mock-heroics ‘* rendered into the measure of the most charming of 
English ones, the Nymphidia of MicHagt Drayton.” 

With many full-page illustrations in black and white, and 
with every page of text elaborately decorated. 

4to, green linen, $2.00, 


THE ENCHANTED BUTTERFLIES. 
By Apetaipe Upton Crossy. 

A delightful little hiry tale with Princess Sunbeam and Princess 
Moonbeam as the principal characters, Illustrated in a most origi- 
nal style by Susan H. Cxark and the author, 

The illustrations are half-tone engravings after designs that 
are a combination of photography and wash drawings by the 
artists, Children were posed in the costumes of the characters 
in the book, and then the backgrounds of the scene were drawn 
about their photographs. 

1, r2mo, half white cloth, boxed, $1.25. 

2. Full buckram, boxed, $1.25. 


A CLUSTER OF GEMS. 
By Votney STREAMER, 

A collection of choice poems, illustrated by 12 facsimiles of 
water-color designs of the ballet by ELten G, Emmet, one for each 
month of the year. Accompanying these are designs of the twelve 
precious stones representing the different months. 

Miss Emmet’s pictures are very dainty and beautiful and 
entirely unlike — previously published, 

x volume, 4to, gilt top. In Nos, 1 and 3, a frame stamped in gold 
contains a small facsimile of one of Miss Emmet’s water-color 
sketches. 

1. Full buckram, in a box, $3.00. 
$2.50. 3. Silk, in a box, $3.50. 





rtraits 








2. Half buckram, in a box, 


CALENDARS. 

The most attractive calendars ever eters. One distinctive 

JSeature of these is that they are thorvughly American in spirit. 
They are the only important series po ge wo ha designed by 
American artists and manufactured in this country. 

The publishers believe tha‘ the lithographic work on these has 
never been surpassed, It has veen their consta.*c aim to make them 

rfect facsimiles of the — water-color i:csigns, and no expense 

as been spared to accomplish this. /# some cases sixteen colors 
have been needed to produce the effect sought. 

Ninety different calendars to choose from, ranging in price from 
ro cents to $15.00, after designs by such well-known artists as W. 
GRANVILLE SMITH, E, Percy Moran, Maup Humeurey, FRANCIS 
Day and H. W. McVicxar. 

A descriptive catalogue ie a plete list of these 
will be sent to any address on application. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF DOGS AND 
CAT 


— 








With 12 facsimiles of water-color sketches by FrepERicK J. 
Boston. Six of them have dogs as their central figures and six have 
cats, These are not simply photographic groups of dogs ana 
cats, but each picture is alittle story in itse. ev which will delight 
the children, Miss Ev1zaBetH S. Tucker has written stories for 
the pictures, which are beautifully printed in inks of different colors, 
inclosed in decorative borders designed by her. There is a different 
border or an elaborate tailpiece for each page of text, each illustrat- 
~~ scene referred to in the text. 

arge 4to, boards, with covers in colors, price, $2.50, 


Cats and Kittens. 


Dogs Great and Small. 

These books are made up of selections from ** The Children’s 
Book of Dogs and Cats,” each containing just half the illustra- 
tions and text of the larger volume. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, price each, $1.50. 





VIGNETTE SERIES. 

The most successful series of standard books ever published. Two 
new volumes just published. 

The Laureates, Kenyon West. 

A most interesting and valuable book, consisting of critical essays 
on all the poet laureates of England and selections from the writings 
of each, ith 48 full-page illustrations by FrepER1cK C, Gorpon, 
including portraits of all the poets. 

Poe’s Poems and Stories. 

Containing all his poems and four of his most celebrated stories. 
With x00 illustrations by Harry C, Epwarps, some of them set in 
the text in the French style. . 

z2mo, in buckram or fancy bindings, $1.50. Half calf, $3.00, 


Limp calf, $4.00, 
This popular series now comprises 28 volumes. Send tor de- 
scriptive catalogue giving full list of these and the different bindings 


in which they come. 


THE LAND OF TAWNY BEASTS. 
By Prerre Mag. 

A most original and valuable work translated by Ex1zaBetH L, 
Cary, This describes the adventures of a party of explorers 
and hunters in the Himalayas. They are attacked by Hindoo 
Janatics, and have all sorts of strange experiences in conse- 

uence. 

" ith fifty-two wood engravings, done in the best modern French 
style, by A. Paris. 

4to, Holliston cloth, $2.50. Polished buckram, $2.50. Holliston 
cloth, full gilt, beveled boards, $3.00, 


—_——. 


DAILY STAFF FOR LIFE’S PATHWAY. 
By C. S. DeRosg, 
A quotation of a helpful and cheering nature for every day of the 
year. Carefully selected from the best writers. 
12mo, Holliston cloth, $1.00, Full white cloth, full gilt, boxed, 


$r.25. 














Send for DescrirTIVE CATALOGUE. 
calendar, will be sent to any address. 
(at the publishers’ expense). 


On receipt of 10 cents, a catalogue and a sample omy of Tue Pocket MaGazIne, 07a 
On receipt of price, any publication will 


be sent to any address 
Mention Review OF REVIEWS. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


27 & 29, West 23d Street, New York City. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
Published by Longmans, Green, & Co. 


GATHERING CLOUDS; A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. By FReperic W. Farrar, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ,’’ etc., etc. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


IN UNIFORM STYLE, 


DARKNESS AND DAWN;; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. Large crown 8vo, 
608 pages, gilt top, $2.00, 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH WOLF, F.Z.S., ARTIST AND NATURALIST. By A. H. Pater, Author 
of ‘¢ The Life of Samuel Palmer.’? ‘With a Portrait in photogravure, 40 full-page Illustrations, and 29 in the 
text, from some of Wolf’s finest works and studies of animals, 8vo, $7.00. 

A list of the Scientific and other Books illustrated by the Artist will form an Appendix. 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST, From St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By the CounT DE MONTALEMBERT. 


With an Introductory Essay on Monastic Constitutional History by the Rev. Dr. F, A. GASQUET. New edition. 
6 volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, half uncut, $15.00. 


eee HISTORY IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. By the Rev. BEVERLEY E, WARNER. Crown 
VO, p1.75. 


THOUGHTS FRO! THE WRITINGS OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. Selected by H. S. Hooig-Way- 
LEN. Printed in red and black. Square 12mo, ornamental cover, gilt top and rough edges, $1.25. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN KETTLEWELL. With Details of the History of the Non-Jurors, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Nicholas Ferrar: His Household and His Friends,’’ Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, gr. 75. 


THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES: Being Part of an Inquiry into the Structure and 
Methods of Tribal Society. By Freprric Seesonm, LL.D., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘The English 
Village Community,’’ etc. With 3 Maps. 8vo, $4.00. 


CHESS SPARKS; or, Short and Bright Games of Chess. Collected and Arranged by J. H. ELLIs, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


PIONEER WORK IN OPENING THE MEDICAL PROFESSION TO WOMEN. Autobiographical 
Sketches, By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 1895. 
THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. Edited by ANDREW LANG, With 19 full-page and 81 other Illustrations 


A Henry J. Forp. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, gilt edges, $2.00. 


* This volume is uniform with and in continuation as Messrs. LoNGMANS’ well-known a: of Fairy and other story books 
ed ited’ by ANDREW LANG, distinguished by the names of the colors in which the volumes are bound 


MY OWN FAIRY BOOK. By Anprew Lanc. With many IIlustrations by GoRDON Brownz, T. Scott, 
and E, A, LEMANN. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $2.00. 
*,* CoNnTENTS: Prince Prigio—Prince Ricardo—The Gold of Fairnilee. 











THE SNOW GARDEN AND OTHER FAIRY TALES FOR CHILDREN. By Evizaset Worps- 
woRTH, Author of ‘‘St. Christopher,’’ and other Poems, etc. With Illustrations by TREvoR HAppon, 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
AN ORIGINAL COLOR BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLIWOGG.”’ Illustrated in color 
by FLoRENCE K, UPTON, with Words by BERTHA Upton. Oblong 4to, $2.00. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE ‘STORY OF ULLA, and Other Tales. By | 4 MONK OF FIFE. A Romance of the Days of 


EDWIN’ LESTER ARNOLD, Author of “ Phra the Jeanne D’Arc, Done into English from the manu- 

Pheenician,”’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental. script in the Scots College of Ratisbon, By AN- 

$1.25. DREW LANG. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
OLD MR. TREDGOLD: A Story of Two Sis- cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


ters. By Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT, Author of 
“Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘*Madam,’’ etc. JOSEPHINE CREWE. By HeELen M. Bouton, 


Crown 8vo, buckram, $1.50. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 








LONGIIANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East 16th Street, New York. 
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By Epwin A. Grosvenor, Professor of 
European History at Amherst College; 
formerly Professor of History at Robert College, Constantinople. With an Introduction 
by General Lew. Wallace. With two hundred and fifty illustrations of important places, 
rulers, and noted people of Ancient Constantinople. 2vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$10.00; half morocco, $14.00. 


An enthusiastic and laborious student, a long-time resident of Constantinople, familiar with its languages and customs, possessing 
warm friends of every rank in every nationality, and of every creed, with doors open to him which were commonly shut, no man could be 
better equipped for the task he has undertaken. 





The World Beautiful Emily Dickinson’s Letters 
By LILIAN WHITING. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; White and | From 1847 to 1886. Edited by MABEL Loomis Topp. 
Gold, $1.25. With portrait, view of Miss Dickinson’s Home 
‘* After all, it rests with ourselves as to whether we shall live in a in Amherst, and fac-similes of her handwriting. 
World Beautiful.””—Page ro. 2vols. 16mo, cloth, $2.00. 
History of Dogme Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
By Dr. ADoLPH HARNACK, Ordinary Professor of His Fami i ‘ 
Church History in the University, and Fellow is Family Letters. With a Memoir by WILLIAM 
of the Royal Academy of Science, Berlin. Trans- —— RossETTI. Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, 
lated from the third German Edition by Neil cloth, $6.50. 
Buchanan. Vol. I. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. Vol. I. Memoir. Vol. II. Family Letters. 


By ERNEST RENAN 
History of the People of Israel 


Vol. V. Period of Jewish Independence and Judea under Roman Rule. With an index to thes5 volumes. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
The Rise of Wellington 


By GENERAL LorpD RoserTs, V.C. W:th illustra- 
tions and plans. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Decline and Fall of Napoleon 
By FIELD-MARSHAL VIscouNT WOLSELEY. With 
illustrations and plans. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON 


Contemporary French Painters Painting in France 


An Essay. Illustrated with 16 Photogravures after | After the Decline of Classicism. An Essay. Illus- 
French artists. trated with 14 photogravures after French artists. 





2 vols., each 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $3.00. 


Modern German Literature From Dreamland Sent 
A volume of Poems. By LILIAN WHITING, author 
By Benjy. W. WELLS, Ph.D. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. of ‘‘ The World Beautiful.”’ 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


John Galt’s Novels 


A new illustrated edition. With an introduction by S. R. Crockett, and portrait and illustrations from 
drawings by _ Wallace. The text revised and edited by D. Storrar Meldrum. Eight 16mo vols., 
cloth, $1.25 each. 


My Sister Henrietta From Jerusalem to Nicza 
By ERNEST RENAN. Translated by Abby Langdon | The Churchin the First Three Centuries. Lowell 
“ Alger. With seven illustrations by Henry Lectures. By PHILIP STAFFORD MoxoM, author 
Scheffer and Ary Renan. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. of ‘‘ The Aim of Life.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Wood Beyond the World. 


By WILLIAM Morris. Frontispiece by E. Burne-Jones, Printed on antique English paper, with decora- 
tive cover. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


The Condition of Woman in the United States. 


A Traveler’s Notes. By MADAME BLANc(Th. Bentzon). With a Portrait and short Biographical Sketch 
by Mario Bertaux. Translated by Abby L. Alger. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





tae” 4/ all the bookstores. Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, = BOSTON 
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GROWELL & GO.'S NEW BOOKS = 189 


CROWELL’S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


THE publishers have spared neither pains nor expense in their efforts to make this new line of standard 


books the finest that has ever been produced at so lowa 


price. _The paper, type, illustrations, and 


bindings are of the highest excellence, and the substantial character of the volumes in this series renders 
them specially appropriate for Holiday gifts. Among them may be mentioned Dumas’s two masterpieces, 
‘‘THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO”? and ‘‘THREE MUSKETEERS,” Victor Huco’s immortal work ‘‘ LES 
MISERABLES,”’ EUGENE SUE’s world famous romance ‘‘ THE WANDERING JEW,’’ BLACKMoRE’s Prose Idyll 
“(LORNA DOONE,” JANE PoRTER’S ‘*‘ SCOTTISH CHIEFS,” ‘‘ TENNYSON,” ‘‘ KEATS,” ‘‘ MCORE,”’ etc., etc. 

Bound in 2 vols., Boxed, $3.00 per Set, full 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top. 

Bound in 2 vols., Boxed, $3.00 per Set, full 12mo, White Back and Gilt Top. 

Bound in 2 vols., Boxed, $6.00 per Set, Half Calf, Gilt Top. 


(A FULL LIST WITH DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION.) 


Famous Leaders Among Women. 


By SARAH K. BOLTON. Illustrated with Portraits, 12mo, 


cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. Bolton in her Jong series of biographical writing, makes 
biography as entertaining as fiction. This is one of the most 
charming of Mrs, Beiton’s ‘‘ Famous’’ books, 


CROWELL’S POPULAR EDITION 


Jack Alden. A Story of Adventures in the Virginia 
Campaigns, ’61-’65. By WARREN LEE Goss, 16 illustra- 
tions by FRANK T., MERRILL, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A companion volume to “ Jed’’ and ‘‘ Tom Clifton,” two of the 
best war stories for boys ever written. 

Every boy who has read ‘‘Jed”’ or ‘* Tom Clifton” will surely 
want a copy of ‘‘Jack Alden.” 


OF HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS. 


Beautifully printed on fine paper, and bound in a unique style. 47 vols,, 18mo, white back, fancy paper sides, per vol., 50 cents, 
THE ABBE CONSTANTIN, CRANFORD, TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, SESAME AND LILIES, LADY OF 
THE LAKE, LALLA ROOKH, ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS, PAUL AND VIRGINIA, LUCILE, Etc., Etc. 

Just the thing fora dainty, inexpensive gift. A full list of titles and descriptive list sent on application. 


ASK FOR CROWELL’S EDITION—THERE ARE MANY CHEAPER EDITIONS. BUT NONE 
THAT COMPARES WITH OURS IN STYLE AND QUALITY. 


Ekkehard. A Tale of the Tenth Century. By Von 
SCHEFFEL, With photogravure illustrations, 2 vols., 16mo, 
Full gilt side and back, gilt top, $2.50 half calf, $4.50. 
Good judges of literature put ‘* Ekkehard ” in the very forefront 

of historical novels. It has gone on increasing in popularity till 

now nearly 150 editions have been published, 


Dear Little Marchioness. 


The Story of a Child’s Faith and Love. With introduction 
by BisHop GAILoR of Tennessee. 1 vol., 8vo, 60 pages, 
8illustrations by W. L. TayLor, cloth, $1.00. 

C By EDMONDO DE AmiIcis, translated by ISABEL 
UOLre. EF Haprcoop. Illustrated edition. 8vo, $1.50. 
An Italian Schoolboy’s Journal. Twenty-one characteristic full- 

page cuts by Italian artists. In thisnew and attractive form ‘‘Cuore”’ 

will have additional interest for the schoolboys of America, 


Children’s Favorite Classics. 


Few books written for young people possess greater merit or have 
had a wider popularity than the volumes in this series. 

Fully illustrated. Colored frontispiece. Cloth back, fancy paper 
sides, 16mo. Each7s5cents. 8vo edition with colored borders, 
attractively bound in white and colors, Each $1.25. 

Alice in Wonderland. Lob Lie by the Fire. 

Through the Looking Glass. Peep of Day. 

Jackanapes and Daddy Darwin. Carrots. 

Story of a Short Life. Black Beauty. 

Little Lame Prince. Cuckoo Clock. 

Adventures of a Brownie. Water Babies. 

a> DescripTIvE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION, 


Two NEw BOOKS BY THE REv. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Dr. Miller’s Year Book. 


A message for each day in the year. 16mo, ornamental 
binding, gilt top, $1.25; flexible levant, full gilt, $2.50. 
‘ ‘ 16mo, unique binding, gilt 
The Hidden Life. top, 75 cents. . aie 
Dr. Miller’s works are so well known that they need no extensive 
advertising. They are a source of delight to many thousand read- 
ers all over the land, and their essential qualities may be summed 
up as ‘‘ Sensible,’’ ** Practical,’”’ ‘** Devout,’’ and “‘ Interesting.” 





The Three Apprentices of Moon Street. 


Translated from the French of GEORGES MONTORGEUIL by 
HUNTINGTON SMITH. With illustrations by Louis LE 
RIVEREND and PAuL STECK. 1 vol., 8vo, $1.50. 


“Johnnie,” ‘‘Jack,” and ‘‘John,” are three as lively boys as were 
ever put into the pages of a book. 


Half a Dozen Boys. Illustrated edition, An 


Every-Day Story. By ANNA CHAPIN RAY. 1 vol., 8vo, 318 
pages, 18 illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL, cloth, $1.50. 


Few books have ever pte a greater impression of wholesome 
reality, The boys are all delighted with it. 


Beauties of Shakespeare. ny the rev. wn- 
LIAM Dopp, LL.D. With numerous additions, 2 vols., 
16mo, gilt top, with photogravure frontispieces, $2.50; 
half calf, $4.50. 


Dr. Dodd’s work has been from the beginning a book of great 
popularity, It is now published in new and elegant form from 
new plates, with many additional passages, and no pains have 
been spared to make it a perfect anthology. 


Shakespeare’s Heroines on the Stage. 
By C.E.L. WincaTe. 12mo, $2.00. 


Fully illustrated with rare and valuable portraits. A running 
history of the English stage in one of its most interesting forms. 


Beautiful Houses. By Louis H. Grsson, author 


of ‘**Convenient Houses.’ With over 200 illustrations. 
8vo, $3.00. 


Historical, descriptive, suggestive, and practical to all connois 
seurs of architecture and house building. 


A BOOK THAT OUGHT TO BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
YOUNG MAN IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Turning-Points in Successful Careers, 


By the Rev. WILLIAM M. THAYER. 16 portraits, 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price by the Publishers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 


46 East 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 


CO., Publishers, 
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WORKS OF JOHN BURROUGHS 
A beautiful edition of Mr. BURROUGHS’s writings, 
in nine volumes. Printed on cream-tinted, laid 
aper, and bound in a simple, elegant style. 
ith several portraits of Mr. BURROUGHS, and en- 
raved title-pages. Limited toone thousand sets. 
rice, $13.50, #e¢, per set. 
STANDISH OF STANDISH 
With twenty exquisite full-page illustrations by F. 
T. MERRILL. 2vols. 12mo0, $5.00. 
The most popular of Mrs, Austin’s historical novels of the Old 
Plymouth Colony, admirably illustrated. 
MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON ART 
In five volumes, crown 8vo. With nearly one 
hundred illustrations to each volume, and Portrait 
of Mrs. JAMESON, and a Biographical Sketch of 
Miss EsTELLE M. HuRLL, editor of the volumes. 
Price, $3.00 each ; $15.00 the set. 
ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE 
POETIC AND DRASATIC WORKS 
Cambridge Edition. With Biographical Sketch and 
Notes, a new Portrait and Vignette of ‘‘ Asolo.” 
A wonderful piece of book-making, compressing 
all of BROWNING into a single convenient and at- 
tractive volume, printed from clear type, on firm 
Opaque paper, and bound strongly yet flexibly. 
rown 8vo, $3.00; half calf, $5.00; tree calf or 
levant, $7.00. 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
Cambridge Edition. Printed from large type, with 
a Portrait and Vignette of the ‘‘Gambrel-roofed 
House,” Biographical Sketch and Notes. Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 


LAST POEIIS OF 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
An artistic volume, edited by Prof. CHARLES ELIOT 
NorTON, with new Portrait, rubricated Title and 
Initials. Exquisitely bound in polished buckram. 
12m0, $1.25. 

A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY 
Representative Poems by the authors discussed in 
«Victorian Poets.’’ Selected and edited by E. C. 
STEDMAN. With brief biographies of the authors, 
a fine Portrait of Queen Victoria, and a Vignette 
of Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. Large 
crown 8vo, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00; half calf, $4.50; 
full levant, $6.00. 

THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH 
Popular Holiday Edition. With superb illustrations 
by BouGHTON, MERRILL, and others, fac-similes, 
and Notes on Colonial Plymouth. Crown 8vo, 


$1.50, 
THE WHITTIER YEAR BOOK 
Passages for each Day from the Verse and Prose 
of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. A beautiful little 
book, with a fine new Portrait. 16mo, $1.00. 
LATER LYRICS 
Selected from his four latest volumes of poetry by 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 18mo, vellum or cloth, 
$1.00. 
THE MADONNA OF THE TUBS 
New Popular Edition, uniform with ‘‘ The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol.” Illustrated. Square 12mo, 75 cts. 
MR. RABBIT AT HOPE 
A Sequel to “Little: Mr. Thimblefinger and His 
aoes Country.” By JorL CHANDLER Harris. 
ith 25 irresistible illustrations by OLIVER HER- 
FORD. Square 8vo, $2.00. 





A SINGULAR LIFE 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘‘ The 

Gates Ajar,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

‘One of the strongest and most impressive novels that Miss 
Phelps has written—something more than a mere literary perform- 
ance.’’—Boston Beacon. 


A GENTLEMAN VAGABOND 


And Some Others. By F. Hopkinson SMITH, 
author of ‘‘ Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” ‘‘A 
Day at Laguerre’s,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
_ A book of short stories by a man who always has exceptionally 
interesting stories to tell and who tells them wonderfully well. 


THE LIFE OF NANCY 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘‘ Deephaven,” 

‘““A Native of Winby,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A book of short stories as good as Miss Jewett has ever written, 
and her stories form a very attractive part of America’s best liter- 
ature, 


THE VILLAGE WATCH-TOWER 
By Mrs. Wicern, author of ‘‘ The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


Several short stories containing admirable studies of New Eng- 
land village life—bright, witty, extremely readable. 


THE WISE WOSIAN 
By Mrs. BuRNHAM, author of ‘‘ Sweet Clover,” 
‘*Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
The aim of this charming story is to promote a more sincere 
social life, 


THE COMING OF THEODORA 
By E.izA OrNE WHITE, author of ‘‘ Winterbor- 
ough,”’ ‘*When Molly Was Six.’”’ 16mo, $1.25. 


‘A most entertaining story of American domestic life that will 
charm refined and appreciative readers.”"—Boston Beacon. 


CLARENCE 

By Bret HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 

*€ Many writers have tried their hand at the American Civil War. 
Mr. Bret Harte has given us a romance worthy of that stupendous. 
struggle.” —Black and White, London. 


IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS 


By BreT HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 

This is a story of far Western life, in which figure robbers, a 
mysterious lady, a lonely young girl. The incidents are highly 
dramatic, and the story is told as only Bret Harte can tell sucha 
story. 

THE MYSTERY OF 
WITCH-FACE [MOUNTAIN 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of ‘“ The 

Prophet of The Great Smoky Mountains,’’ etc. 

16m0, $1.25. 

A book of several powerful stories of the region and characters 
which Miss Murfree knows so well and plays so effectively. 


A QUESTION OF FAITH 


By Liry DovGALtt, author of ‘‘ Beggars All,”’ etc. 
16m0, $1.25. 
_ An English story, which a religious speculation makes very 
interesting, 


THIS GOODLY FRAME THE EARTH 
A delightful volume of Impressions of Scenes, 
Incidents, and_ Persons in a Journey touching 
ae China, Egypt, Palestine, and Greece. By 

RANCIS TIFFANY, author of ‘‘ The Life of Doro- 

thea Lynde Dix,’’etc. Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, $1.50. 

MARS 
A very interesting book by PERcIvVAL LOWELL, 
describing his observations of Mars, with many 
illustrations. 8vo. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POST-PAID, BY 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON [JZoughton, Mifflin and Company 1 E. 17th ST., NEW YORK 
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STONE é KIMBALLS NEW PUBLICATIONS 


VAILIMA LETTERS. 


Being Correspondence Addressed by ROBERT 
Louis STEVENSON to SIDNEY COLVIN, Novem- 
ber, 1890-October, 1894. With a frontispiece 
from an etching by WILLIAM STRANG. 2 vol- 
umes. 16mo, bound in crushed buckram, 
$2.25. 

‘¢ They constitute a remarkable piece of autobiogra- 
phy, especially relating to Stevenson’s books, his liter- 
ary plans, his methods of work, his opinions of his own 
writings—all discussed with great frankness and a nat- 
ural charm of style that will surely make these letters 
classical.’’—McClure’s Magazine, 


MACAIRE. 

A Melodramatic Farce in Three Acts. By Ros- 
ERT LOUIS STEVENSON and WILLIAM ERNEST 
HENLEY. 16mo, bound in crushed buckram, 
$1.00. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 


By KENNETH GRAHAME. 16mo, $1.25. 

‘*A bit of literature as sweet and distinguished as 
aught of the sort ever written. It is a book that may be 
read many times with increasing pleasure at each 
perusal.’’—Black and White. 

‘¢ Nothing cleverer, nothing more original, ncthing 
more delightful has for many months come ia the way of 
the reviewer.” — Glasgow Herald, 

‘Delicious little sketches of a group of children. 
There could be no better entertainment for an idle after- 
noon.” —Saturday Review. 

‘*More delightful sketches of child-life have never 
come into our hands than those contained in this vol- 
ume. He transports the reader to the golden age of 
childhood, and with a subtle, indescribable skill pictures 
child character with infinite truth and matchless charm.’’ 
—Independent. 


THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Edited by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. Illustrated 
by ALBERT E. STERNER. In ten volumes. 
$1.50 each, net. 

«« At no time in the future is it probable that the labors 
of his present editors and publishers will be superseded.’’ 
—New York Tribune. 

‘¢ Doubtless no other men in this country were better 
fitted for this arduous and delicate task than those who 


have, at length, undertaken it.’”’—Wew York Times. 
OUR LORD’S COMING AND 
CHILDHOOD. 


Six Miracle Plays. By KATHERINE TYNAN HINK- 
son. With six illustrations and a title-page 
by PATTEN WILSON. Crown 8vo, set in an- 
tique type, printed on Dutch hand-made 
paper, $2.00. 


Aiso THE CHAP-BOOK, $1.00 a year. 
. Caxton Building, Chicago. 


STONE & KIMBALL, “ 



































WILLIAM WATSON’S NEW POEMS. 


The Father of the Forest and Other Poems. 12mo. 

With photogravure portrait. $1.25. 

A new book by Mr. Watson has come to be regarded 

as a literary event of great importance, Except for what 

may come from Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Morris, Mr. 

Watson’s verse is certainly more distinguished than the 
work of any other of the English poets. 

New Volume in the Green Tree Library. 

THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS, 

AND OTHER STORIES. 


Translated from MAETERLINCK, EEKHOUD, DE 
MOLDER, and other Belgian writers by EpITH 
WINGATE RINDER. $1.25. 


WHEN VALIIOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 


The Story of a Lost Napoleon. By GILBERT 
PARKER. With a cover designed by BRucE 
ROGERS. 16mo, $1.50. 
‘*There is an enthusiasm about the book which is. 

contagious,’’—-Detroit Free Press. 
‘* Anything more delightful than this ‘ Romance of a 

Lost Napoleon’ would be hard to find.’’— Detroit Times. 
‘‘ The plot is the most skilful that has been drawn 

lately in any historical novel.’’— Baltimore Sun, 


A LITTLE SISTER TO THE 
WILDERNESS. 


By LILIAN BELL, author of ‘‘ The Love Affairs of 
an Old Maid.’’ With a cover designed by 
BRUCE ROGERS. 16mo, $1.25. 

‘The old story, but never told with such rich pathos, 
such rare humor, such sweet sympathy.’’—2Rochester 
flerald. 

‘* No more tender idyl was ever written than Lilian 

Bell’s ‘ Little Sister to the Wilderness,’ It isa 

picture of humble life so cleverly drawn that we live in 

it from the first page to the last.”,—ew York World. 

«¢ ‘A Little Sister to the Wilderness’ is an American 
story of excellent quality, interesting from first page to 
last.’’—Jndependent. 

GALLOPING DICK. 


Being Chapters from the Life and Fortunes of 
Richard Ryder, Sometime Gentleman of the 
Road. By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

THE CARNATION SERIES. 

A collection of small 16mo books, bound in 
cloth, with a conventionalized carnation de- 
sign. Price, $1.00 each. 


Vol. 1. The SW Christ and Other Tales. 
ILLIAM SHARP. 
Vol. Il. 


The Sister of a Saint and Other Stories. 
Vol. Il. Black Spirits and White. 


By Grace ELLERY CHANNING. 
book of ghost stories. By RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 


Vol. IV. The Sin-Eater and Other Stories. 
By Fiona MACLEOD, author of “ Pharais.” 
Vol. V. The Gods Give My Donkey Wings. 


By AxGus EvAN ABBOTT. 
(OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW.) 
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Rew Holiday Books. 








Victorian Songs. 

Lyrics OF THE AFFECTIONS AND NATURE. Col- 
lected and Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett, with 
Introduction by Edmund Gosse. Printed on hand- 
made paper, with etched portrait of Queen Victoria, 
4 etched headings, and 20 photogravure plates. 8vo. 
Cloth, with rich cover design. $6.00. : 

A companion work to Mr. Garrett’s beautiful 
volume ‘‘ Elizabethan Songs.” 


A Flock of Girls and Boys. 
Nora Perry’s new book. [Illustrated by Charlotte 
Tiffany Parker. r2mo. Cloth, gilt. $1.50. 
Uniform with the above, A ROSEBUD GARDEN OF 
GirLs and Hore BENHAM. 


Novels of Adventures by Charles Lever. 

Comprising Con CREGAN, 2vols.; ROLAND CASHEL, 
2vols.; MAURICE TIERNAY; and SIR JASPER CAREW. 
With etched plates, etc. 6vols. 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
top. $15.00. Any story sold separately. 











The Romances of Alexandre Dumas. 


New Series. 

Comprising AscANIOo; THE WAR _ OF WOMEN; 
BLAcK, THE STORY OF A Doc; and TALES OF THE 
Caucasus. With frontispieces. 6 vols. 1z2mo. Dec- 
orated cloth, gilt top, $1.50 per volume; plain 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25 per volume. 

Full descriptive pamphlet of the Dumas romances 
mailed to any address. 





Colonial History and Romance. 

THE COLONIAL CAVALIER. 4 Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. Illustrated by Harry Edwards. 12mo. 
Cloth, extra. $2.00. 

THREE HEROINES OF NEW ENGLAND ROMANCE: 
Priscilla. By Harriet Prescott Spoftord. Agnes 
Surriage. By Alice Brown. Martha Hilton. By 
Louise Imogen eee Illustrated by Edmund H. 
Garrett 12mo. Cloth, extra. $2.00. 

THE HEAD oF A HunpDRED. A Romance of the 
Colony of Virginia. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
16mo. Cloth, extra. $1.25. 


The New Novel by the Author of “‘ With 


Fire and Sword.’’ 
CHILDREN OF THE Sor. Translated from the 
Polish of Sienkiewicz by Jeremiah Curtin. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 








A Romance of Lake Garda. 

A MADONNA OF THE ALPS. Translated from the 
German of B. Schulze Smidt by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. 16mo. Cloth, extra. $1.25. 


The Choice Works of George Sand. 

Comprising THE MAsTER Mosaic WoRrRKERS, 
FADETTE, THE DEVIL’s Pool, and FRANCOIS THE 
Wair. Complete and faithful translations Beauti- 
fully printed editions, with etched frontispieces. 4 
vols. 16mo. Boards, gilt top, $6.00 et. 


Illustrated Christmas Catalogue mailed on appli- 
cation. 











































| Captain Marryat. 


With 150 full-page Etchings. 





Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. take pleasure in 
announcing that they have in active preparation an 
entirely new, complete, and uniform Library Edi- 
tion of the famous Sea Stories of CAPTAIN FREDERICK 
Marryat, most carefully produced in conjunction 
with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London, and 
issued for the first time in clear and beautiful type 
and choicely illustrated. Mr. Reginald Brimley 
Johnson, the editor of Messrs. Dent & Co.’s edition 
of Jane Austen’s Novels, will contribute a full, 
critical, and biographical Introduction to the series, 
and a bibliographical note to each story. 

The volumes will be demy 8vo in size, printed on 
Dickinson hand-made paper, and bound in buckram 
cloth, gilt top, with a special design in gold upon 
the side. Each. volume will contain 6 full-page 
etchings. The set will comprise 24 vols., and the 

price will be $3.50 per volume, two volumes to be 
issued every month. The edition will be limited to 
750 sets, issued by subscription, and subscriptions 
will be taken only for the complete set. 

The publishers reserve the right to advance the 
price at any time for any sets remaining un- 
subscribed. 








THE NOVELS OF 
Charles Lever. 


A new uniform Library Edition, tssued entirely 
by subscription, with 250 etched plates by Phiz, 
Cruikshank, and other artists, nearly four hundred 
illustrations in the text, and an Introduction by 
Andrew Lang. 

This publication gives for the first time a com- 
plete, finely illustrated, and beautifully printed edi- 
tion of the novels of CHARLES LEVER, one of the most 
Samous novelists of modern times, including all his 
military romances, novels of adventure, of life on 
the Continent, of diplomatic life, and of Irish life 
and character. 5 

The new type used is large and clear, and the 
books are bound in vellum cloth, gilt top, on linen 
paper, all the details of manufacture, ensuring a 
perfect and beautiful set of books. 

The edition ts limited to 1,250 numbered sets of 
Jorty volumes, medium 8vo. Price to subscribers, 
$2.50 per volume, 








LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 








254 Washington Street, Boston. 
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TWO PHASES OF NEW YORK CITY LIFE.CLEVERLY CONSTRUCTED AND 


NOTABLY PORTRAYED: 








EARNEST, STRONG, VIVID. 


& 








A Daughter of the 





Tenements. 
By Edward W. Townsend. 
Author of “ Chi ie Fadden.?? 


Illustrated, r2mo, cloth, $1.75. 


As the Wind Blows. 


By Eleanor Merron 
1z2mo, cloth, Portrait, $1.25. 


and 


A fascinating and romantic story, told with fine 
literary effect, and dealing with the embarrassing 
contretemps incidental to a concealed marriage. 


re 
A Dash to the Pole. 


By Herbert D. Ward. 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.00. 


Ps 


The thrilling narrative of an aerial voyage to the 
North Pole. 








Some 
Strong, 
Real- 
istic, 


Enter- 
taining 
Novels. 








CLEAR-CUT, CLEVER, CLEAN. 


& 








The [lanhattaners:. 


A Story of the Hour, full of bright . 
Writing. 
By Edward S. Van Zile. 


1zmo, cloth, $1.00 

Aclever story of New York life in journalistic 
and society circles, bright, entertaining and epi- 
grammatic. 


Eunice Quince. 


A New England Novel of 1800. 


By Dane Conyngham. 


1zmo, cloth, $1.25. 
A charming old-fashioned novel, with a delight- 
ful plot and a New England atmosphere. 


& 


The Sheik’s White Slave. 


By Raymond Raife. 


| Betng an account of the unraveling of the 
myste of the Temple of Djaramos, 
the City of the Desert. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, soc. 
An exciting and thrilling story in the Rider Hag- 
gard vein. 


os 








A History of Our Own Times. 
(Only complete edition to date.) 

From the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General 
Election of 1880. By Justin McCArtTnry, M.P. 
With an Introduction, and Supplementary Chapters 
Bringing the Work Down to [ir. Gladstone’s Res- 
ignation of the Premiership (March, 1894). With 
a New Index, and Additions to the Survey of the 
Literature of the Reign. By G. Mercer Adam, 
author of ‘‘ A Précis of English History,” etc. 


Promestey illustrated with new half-tone portraits of states- 
men and lit 4 n 
= paper, bound in plain cloth, paper label, $6.00; or in 
es calf, 
12mo, handsome cloth, $3. n three-quarter levant, 
png si3 ular Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, without illustrations, 
clot -50. 


The Last Days of Pompeii. 


By Lorp Lytton. De Luxe Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, hand- 
some cloth, superbly illustrated with 16 Photograv- 
ures, representing artistic and antiquarian scenes 
in this famous historical romance. 


(™ An elaborate edition of Bulwer’s Masterpiece. In 2 
vols., cloth, $3.50 ; or, in three quarter calf, $7.00. 





MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Entirely New and Finely Illustrated Editions. 


The Victorian Age of English Literature 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Handsome Library Edition, with 
15 Photogravure Portraits of the Representative 
Writers of the Reign. 2 vols., 8vo, handsome cloth, 
$3.50 ; or, three-quarter calf, $7.00. Cheaper Stu- 
dents’ Edition, without Illustrations, 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


t@ This admirable survey of the literature of the era in- 
cludes a critical analysis and exposition of the characters 
and writings of five hundred eminent authors, from Ma- 
caulay to Tennyson, 


-History of the English .People. 


By JoHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. Standard Edition, 
4vols., embellished with half tone portraits, cloth, 
$5.00 ; or, three-quarter calf, $10.00. Edition de 
Luxe, 4 vols., 8vo, with Photogravure Portraits and 
Tilustrations, cloth, $7.50 ; or, three-quarter levant, 
$15.00. Popular Edition, 5 vols., 12mo, without il- 
lustrations, cloth, $2.50, 


ta" Specimen poe and illustrations of these Masterpieces 
forwarded on receipt of 5 cents for postage. 


LOVELL, CORYELL & COMPANY, 310-318 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
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serve its position as the first of its class. 


Indispensable to Art Workers and an invaluable guide in all branches of home decoration. Each 


number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompanied by large full 
quisite fac-similes of oil and water-color paintings. 835c. per copy, at alld 


Yearly subscription, $4.00. Trial, three months, $1.00. 








Sketching, 

Decorative Art, 
Illustration, 
Biographies of Artists, 
Wood Carving, 

Home Decoration, 
China Painting, 
Modeling in Clay, 
Industrial Art, 











otimethineumn 0nmiis Ge ouneeale 


aera Sy 
T he Art Interchange for 189% 


THE OLDEST AND BEST POPULAR ART MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


The splendid success which The Art Interchange has achieved as the best popular art and household magazine published, 
ts due to tts constant endeavor to meet the wants of tts patrons, and during the year 1896 every department of art and artistic 
decoration will receive attention in its pages. In every department tt will be better than ever before. 

The services of a number of able writers and designers are engaged, and the practical papers on artistic handicrafts will 
be by workers and teachers in their several lines. The aim will be to maintain the highest standard of excellence and pre- 


The departments embrace : 





New Features for 1896 
Include, among others, 
A Series of Papers on FLOWER PAINTING 
(Illustrated), 























size design supplements and ex- 
ealers. 


Architectural Plans, 

Painting (oil and water 
colors), 

Pyrography, 

Art Criticism, 

Artistic Photography, 

EMBROIDERY, 

Art Notes and News, 

Etc., Etc. 





Prepared exclusively for 





The Christmas Number 


Is now a4 , and is ypayestionably the HANDSOMEST 
NUMB R OF THE YEA Cover in two colors, designed espe- 
cially a af Richly illustrated, and filled with appropriate topics and 
suggestions for holiday work. Contains, in addition, two large design 
supplements and the two remarkably exquisite Color Plates 
shown in this advertisement. 

This superb number will be sent as a specimen copy to any ad- 
dress for only 25 cents in stamps. Every reader of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS should have a copy. Don't delay in sending for this beautiful 


Christmas Number. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE 
by Paul de Longpré, the 
greatest of living flower 
painters ; and 





MADONNA—IN COLORS. 
Size 10 x 16% inches. Price 30 cents ifsold singly. 


A Series on HOUSE DECORATION, 
By Mary E. Tillinghast, who has earned_the SELING IN bela x 


most successtul woman in her field ; a series on Mf 
by the sculptor, W" liam Ordway Partridge, and a series on IN- 
DUSTRIAL . ART, by Howard Fremant Stratton, Art Director 
of the Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art. 

The magazine will surpass all preceding volumes, and its position as the 





first of its class will be preserved. 











ROSES—WATER COLORS. By PAUL DE LONGPRE. Size 8x 35 inches. Price so cents if sold singly. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1896, and secure one of the spe 
Foz $4 you will receive THE AR 


all color and other supplements, and will get 


OFFER No. 1. 
12 superb a and Water Color Pictures, 
12 Art Design Su Suppl ements and 
6 ee 18: bers of THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
all beautifully illustrated ana full of valuable information on art 
matters and home decoration. 


OFFER No. 2. 


Or, if you prefer china designs instead of Offer No. x, we will send you as @ 


i. C) Collection of 20 Sheets, 
containing a great variety of beautiful designs in color for china 
painting. 


cial offers named below; you will be well rewarded for the investment. 
TT INTERCHANGE for 1896, with 


» asa premium: 
OFFER No. 3. | 

Or, 1s a premium, we will give vou 8 Months Free—that i is, for $4.00 

you will gt THE ART INTERCHANGE for 15 months. 
OFFER No. 4. 
Or,asa mium, you will vill get a copy of 
PICTURESQUE NICE. This is an exquisite Portfolio of fine 

sacs in color, aocen's various views of the historic city of Venice, 
accompanied by descriptive text ; all printed on heavy paper with wi 
margins, making a dainty work for the library table. A few copies 
only of this charming work remain, and, to secure a copy, your sub- 
scription should be sent us early. 


When remitting be sure and state which of these liberal offers you want as a premium, and mention Dec, ’95 REVIEW OF 


REVIEWS. Our 1896 catalogue now ready—shows about 200 varieties of beautiful oil and water color studies, and will be sent to any address for ec. stamp. 


_THE ART INTERCHANGE CO., 152 West 23d St., New York. 
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1° series of fiction has ever met with such universal acceptance as the 48-volume edition of the 
Waverley Noveis, the favorite edition of Sir Walter Scott, originally published by Cadell & 
Company in the year 1829. Its handy size and elegant proportions have never been surpassed. It 
has long been out of print, and when copies come into the 

THE market they fetch a high price. 
In projecting a new edition of the Waverley Novels, 
(Waverley the publishers have felt that they could not follow a better 


model than that which has so long stood the test of public 





favor, and they have therefore determined to present a new 


Novels edition which is practically a fac-simi/e of the illustrious 

author’s favorite, and which contains all his notes and 

introductions. The type is practically the same, line for 

Fac-simile Reprint of the line, and page for page ; the size, small octavo. 

Favorite Edition of The edition will be printed on beautiful light paper, 

SIR WALTER SCOTT and will be issued, one novel at a time, at intervals of 

three weeks. The ordinary edition will be of red cloth, 

paper back title; price, 75 cents. Editions can also be had in cloth gilt, gilt top, go cents, and 
quarter leather, gilt top, with original illustrations, $1.25. 





Twenty-one volumes now ready. 


Prospectus will be mailed upon application to 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





JUST OUT. 


The American Journal of Sociology. 
VOLUME I, No. 3. Money and Banking. 





CONTENTS: Illustrated by American History. 
I. Contributions of the United States Government to See 


Social Science, CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 
II. Private Business is a Public Trust. By HORACE WHITE. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 
III. Politics and Crime. Amos G. Warner. | #2mo0. Cloth, 488 pages. Illustrated. $1.50. 


IV. Sociology and Biology. LeEsTER F, Warp. ; P ? 
V. The Function of Voluntary Associations. The object of this work is to show how the laws of 


CHARLES R. HENDERSON, | Money, universal in their nature, have worked them- 

VI, Kidd’s Social Evolution, Joun A. Hopson, | selves out on the American continent. The subjects of 

Vil. Sociology in Italy. GIUSEPPE FIAMINGO, coinage, of legal tender, and of the gold standard are 
VIII. Christian Sociology. II. din both thei f 

SHAILER Matuews, | treated in th their local and their general aspects, and 


IX. Sociology and Pedagogy. ARNOLD TompPKINs. | # chapter is given to the Brussels Monetary Conference. 


The subject o e€ i is divi i 
athe per by Com ssion er Carr ou D. Wright is alone worth _ ij ct Y — —o is divided into 
e price of a year’s sul ption e Journa every stu- wo parts, viz.: fiat money an ‘ i 
dent of social questions. It furnishes a complete index to all the E P oe P y ank notes. Colonial 
publications and contributions of the -povernment relating to | bills of credit, continental money, greenbacks, treasury 

sociology. Mr. Wright recently wrote the editor regarding this je 

work: “After I got interested in the matter I determined to | notes and silver dollars are separately treated. The 

make the article a practical guide to the treasures of the govern- : ss 

ment in the particular line considered.” course of banking development forms the concluding 
The Journal is a bi-monthly. Volume I began with the issue for 


July, 1895. part of the work. 
one NITE, Tee UR RESET | a, cases sesh bo dees 
ere Janua st, om the be- e¢ above book may be ordered of all booksellers, or 
CEES Woes OS SUES ee GF eae will be sent by the Pallnhere, yrs ot repaid, to any 
Descriptive Circulars sent on Application. part of the United States, on receipt of price. 
$2.00 a year, 35 cents a number. 
The University of Chicago Press, GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 





76th Thousand, 


-f- 
Prices to be Advanced 


NEARLY ONE-THIRD 


Jan. |, 1896. 












STANDARD DICTIONARY 








- » « OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ... 











**It should be the Pride of Literary America, 
as it is the Admiration of Literary England." 
—St. James's Budget, London, July 27, 1895. 
(Weekly Edition of St. James's Gazette.) 





$01,865 Vocabulary Terms, 125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
47,468 Entries in the Appendix, 45,000 Illustrative Quotations, 
5,000 Illustrations, - 247 Eiditors and Specialists, 


Over $960,000 Expended in its Production, 


Oxford University, England, Prof. A. H. Sayce, the eminent philologist, says: 
“The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, and worthy of the great continent which has 
sroduced it, It is more than complete... . It is certain to supersede all other dictionaries of the 
Cnglish language." 


Yale University, Prof. E. J. Phelps, Ex-minister to Great Britain, says: 
“'The work is extremely well done throughout. For general and practical purposes it is the best 
American dictionary now available.’ 


Cambridge University, England, Prof. J. E. Sandys, says: 
“It is an admirable work, and deserves to become famous on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


Harvard University, the late Prof. A. Preston Peabody, said: 
“Will prove invaluable, and will last while the English language remains essentially unchanged.” 


The New York Herald says: 
*'The Standard Dictionary is a triumph in the art of publication. It is admirable from every point 
of view. It is the most satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet printed.” 
The Saturday Review, London, Eng., says: 
‘In substantial merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly preferable to the much-adver- 
tised Century.’ 


The Daily Post, Liverpool, Eng., says: 
“It is a monument to American industry no less than the Great White City by Lake Michigan." 


The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 
“In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, typography, style, and illustration, it challenges 
criticism and commands admiration. It will make the world its ebtor, and all who write must praise 
it evermore."’ 


The Christian Commonwealth, London, Eng., says: 
“This Dictionary is perfection itself in all that can make a work of the kind available for practical 
use... . The people of this country ought to be thankful to the enterprising American firm which has 
produced the Standard Dictionary.” 


The New York Observer says: 

“The knowledge and experience of the most able minds of the age in all the departments of art 
and science, of literature and learning, have practically been focused, and the result is a dictionary so 
thorough in details, 830 comprehensive in its reach, © accessible and intelligible to the student of even 
average attainments, and yet so satisfactory to the profoundest scholar, that it must be conceded a 
place before undreamed of and till now unfilled,” 


PRICES NOW: 


IN ONE VOLUME: IN TWO VOLUMES! 
Half Russia - - -« = $12.00 Half Russia - = -« «= 415.00 
Full Russia (With Deni-. - 14.00 Full Russia (With Dent) © 17.00 
Full Morocco (s0n'sindex} . 18.00 Full Morocco { son's Index = 22.00 


On January 1, 1896, prices will be advanoed nearly one-third. Snbscribe NOW. 


This work is not for sale in bookstores, and those who wish @ copy at 
once should remit direct to the publishers. 





Sold by Subscription. Intelligent Solicitors Wanted. Address: 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE! 2c28%. 


Never again wil there be another Special Offer made on this great Standard Dictionary and Encycloe 
pedia of the World’s Knowledge. We fully intended to advance the price on October 8tst. but thousands of people in all 
walks of life have requested an extension of time until Christmas, After careful consideration, we have decided to continue eur 
Special Offer until the above date. Thisis done simply and only asa means of advertising this wonderful storehouse ot 
information, We do not expect to make money by this offer, as the very low price, on extremely Hberal terms, little more than 
pay s for paper, printing and binding ; but the tremendous amount of talk created will help to advertise this most modern and up-to- 
date home reference library. No advertisement can do the work justice; it is its own most eloquent advocate, Recently 
adopted by the schools of St. Loule, Mo., and many other cities, in preference to all other Dictlonaries and Enoyoloperdias. It is equal 
to a college education, 


FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT NOTHING COULD BE BETTER. 


Your pastor, teacher, friend, parents, or your children will appreciate this great work beyond expression, It will laat a life time, 
and always give satisfaction. No business or professional man, teacher, student, mechanic, housewife, or any other person who 
wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested tn the laudable enterprise of self-education, can allow this rare opportunit 
to pass without careful investigation. Understand, this great work embodies all the features of a complete Dictionary and a thorough 
Encyclopedia. The new and entirely up-to-the-times 


«~Encyclopeedic Dictionary 


is now offered all readers of this paper at the rate of 7c. per day, in monthly payments of $2.00 each, until the sum of 816.00 
is paid. This is 7 ene more than one third the regular price. ' 
This greatest of all Dictionaries and Encyclopeedias was edited by such world-renowned scholars as Dr, Robt. Hunter, A oM., 
F.G.S., Profs, Huxley, Morris, Herrtage, Estoclet, Williams, ete,, assisted by scores of other specialists in’ various 
‘ 4 Pee branches of knowledge. 



























Don’t forget this Spe- 
cial Offer holds good only 
until Christmas Eve, at 
which time the price 
will be advanced to $42 
to $70 per set. 


It is Better than all other Diction« 
aries, because the latest edition of Worcester 
contains but 116,000 words and 2,126 pages ; 
the latest Webster contains but 140,000 words 
and 2,011 pages; the Standard contains but a 
little over 200,000 words and 2,318 pages; and 
even the Century contains but 225,000 words, 
and sells for $60 to $100, Encyclopeedias of vart- 
ous kinds sell for $50 to $200. This great 
ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY, con- 
taining 5,357 pages, over 8,000 fllustrations, 
bound in four handsome volumes, has over 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY 250,000 words, 50,000 encyclopwdic subjects, 
Four massive volumes in a handsome case of and is the accepted authority of the Eng- 


polished wood. Weight about 40 lbs, ac se rc Nish Ianguage, 
Over $750,000 Required to Produce this Magnificent Self- Educator. 


It is a Complete Dictionary of the English language. Every word is exhaustively treated as to its origin, history, de- 
velopment, etymology, pronunciation and various meanings. 3 ‘ 
sa oroug ‘Encyclopwala of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zodlogy, geology, art, music, agriculture, physics, philoso- 
yhy, mechantes, history, mythology, biblical knowledge, ete. . 
ie tis a Superb Librar y Book, substantially bound, printed from new plates, in large, clear type, on heavy white paper, 
and illustrated with thousands of new pictures made especially for this work. 


Three Opinions—Thousands More Equally Good. 


. Century, and for Eney 
The Encyclopedic Dictionaries ordered for use in the public Ihave Webster, Worcester, and the P 

schools are giving excellent satisfaction, After an exhaustive | clopeedias I have the Britannica and Appleton’s. The Enc) 
examination of all the leading dictionaries, yours was selected clopeedic Dictionary is a magnificent substitute for all of them. 
in preference to any other. As an unabridgéd dictionary, your | J. H. Atwood, Esq., Attorney-at-Law, Leavenworth, Kan, 


work leaves nothing to be desired; and the profuston of ency- 
clopredic matter terse, yet comprehensive, covering thousands It forms a perfect treasury of knowledge and serves the pur- 
of important topics. saves many a long search through the more | poses of an_encyclopredia as well as a ¢ sorjonery. Send five 
cumbersome encyclopedias, — Elmer E. Lacy, Chairman | more sets.—Rev. George Patterson, D.D., New Glasgow, 
Course of Study Com. St. Louis Board of Education, Nova Scotia, 
Books guaranteed as represented, or money refunded if returned within ten days. 
. Send $2 by post-office order, express order, or check, and the entire four 
nant OW LO.G5 Ter tS GR RAT WORK.- Send send Ai in the same manner, until the sum of $16 1s paid. Undere 
: — stand the whole set of four volumes is sent when the first $2 Is paid; thus you have the use of them while pay- 
AGENTS ing the balance, at the rate of 7 cts. per day. All freight or express charges must be wall by purchaser. An 
WANTED | one wishing to pay cash for the complete set, may deduct 10 per cent., and send $14.40. his allowance is practi- 
————-— cally the cost of keeping the account if purchased on easy terms. We refer to any Commercial Agency. 


Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cts. to pay postage. 


Syndicate Publishing Co., *° °"pimaperpHi,” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The above is 
an exact representation of 
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Your 
Christmas $ which we are selling all books (new and old, current and standard, 


Books 


Sweeping 











The ‘‘ New Era” in Bookselling. 


_ We wish to reiterate and emphasize the important change of 
policy in our business, inaugurated last Spring, in accordance with 


English, French and German) at sweeping reductions from publishers’ 
prices. We issue a special list comprising all leading Christmas and 
at Standard Books (sent free on request) showing both the publishers’ 
and our own ‘‘ New Era” prices. 


All inquiries for catalogues or prices, also orders for books given prompt attention. 
gue Accounts cheerfully opened with responsible parties desiring to avail themsel 
Reductions. } the advantages and conveniences of such. . . ee 


Brentano’s, 31 Union Square, New York. 
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BOOKS When calling, please ask for 
AT Tir. Grant. 


LIBERAL Whenever you need a book, 
DISCOUNTS address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for 


quotations. An assortment of catalogues and special slips 
of books at reduced prices, sent for 10-cent stamp. ” 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 


23 West 42d Street, - New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


fog E NT IF R E Unitarian Publications 
e sentfree Address 


P.O.M Unitarian Church, Jamaica Plain, Mass 








if "A K, E TH. E B FE Ss If one takes.a. LITERARY 

* JOURNAL— a journal to 
keep him *‘posted”’ and **up to date”’ on all matters of current 
literature — why not TAKE THE Best? JOHN G. WHITTIER 
says that ‘‘ THE BEST AND ABLEST LITERARY PAPER IN 
THE COUNTRY ”’ is 


THE DIAL 


eA Semi-Monthly Journal of 
Literary Criticism, Discussion, and Information. 


*'TuE Best” is also the cheapest — $2.00 a year. 


‘THE DIAL was established in 1880. It is not local or sec- 
tional. Its writers are from every part of the country, 
including Pr¢sidents or Professors of over thirty American 
culleges,and universities. Its circulation and influence are 

tional, It is ‘indispensable to the student, the educator, 





MEN ON IMPROVING THE 


FoR 10 C 


MAILED ENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





‘‘ Intercourse Between the Soul and Body.”’ © 


BY EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 5 cents. 
Interesting books by same author 
**Four Leading Doctrines,” = «= «= 247pp. $0.75 


‘Divine Love and Wisdom,” = = «= 218 “ 75 
** Divine Providence,” = -« «© «= «= 308 * -75 
“ Conjugial Love,” - = = = «= 472° 1.00 
“True Christian Religion,’ - = = 982 “ 1.50 
** Apocalypse Explained,” Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, each 1.00 


Send for descriptive catalogue to the 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 
20 Cooper Union, New York. 





the book-buyer, and to all persons of literary tastes.” 

“' Tue Diau is the best publication of its kind in this country.” —Joun 
Burrovaas. 

* Wise, dignified, scholarly, brilliant, pungent, contemporaneous.” — 
Auice Frencx (Octave Thanet). 

“THE Diaw’s lovk and bearing are refi t uself. Seri ‘ 
Searless care, and aright instinct in letters, help to make tt the best review 
we have.’—Tue INDEPENDENT. 


—_— 


A VERY SPECIAL OFFER: 
Any reader, of ‘* The Review of Reviews’’ (not 
already a DIAL subscriber) may, by sending five 
2-cent stamps, receive the paper for two months 
(four numbers), together with a special offer for 
continuance, on a trial subscription for one year. 


Published on the 1st and 16th of each month. $2. a year. 
in advance. 








815 WasasH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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...SEVENTH YEAR OF CONSTANTLY INCREASING SUCCESS... 


' TEACHERS’ WORLD 


3 The Famous NATURAL HISTORY Supplement 
will be continued another year. 


REACH YOU REGULARLY ? 


IF NOT, WRITE US FOR A FREE SAMPLE. 


BEMIS PUB. CO., 13 Astor Place, N. Y. CITY. 
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Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of Eng- 
land and Wales 


Their Legendary Lore and Popular History. By 
JOHN TimBs and ALEXANDER GUNN. Embellished 
with twelve full-page, most interesting photo- 
gravures from the newest and best views of the 
subject procurable. Choicely printed on laid 
paper. 3vols., large crown 8vo, gilt tops, $7.50. 


“ THINGS UNFAMILIAR” 


For the Reference Library, Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary 
Workers, etc. 


Wood’s Dictionary of Quotations 


From Ancient and Modern English and Foreign 
Sources. 30,ooo references alpha betically arranged, 
and with an exhaustive subject index. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50; half calf, gilt top, $4.50. 

“Puts the reader at once on the track of the best thoughts of 
thinking men of all ages on a given ae Boston Herald. 

“Especially comprehensive. . ._. Deserves to rank very high 
in the class in which it belongs.”—Review of Reviews. 

“2 beeey combination of what everybody knows and wishes 
to authenticate, and what very few have seen.”—Dr. Buckley in 

the Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


The Bedford Handy Volume Shakespeare 


In 12 pocket volumes, perfectly legible and com- 
plete, with the doubtful plays, sonnets, red 
and life sketch. Daintil 
rinted and rubricated. 
n cloth, in a cloth case, 
$7.50. Also kept in vari- 
ous handsome bindings 
and cases; in Spanish 
morocco, $15.00; real 
Russia and Turkey 
leather, in satin lined 
cases, etc., $32.50 and 
$35.00 pc! ni 
above without the rubri- 


Ws. 





= Mi Wi 
*,* Also an edition of the ) i 
cated borders, prcenee on laid paper with larger 


margins. Cloth, gilt tops, in cloth case, $8.00, and 
in three-quarter calf, antique, in a cloth case, 


22. 50. 
+P Aide, “The INDIA PAPER SHAKSPEARE.” 
‘“‘ Lansdowne,” Red Line Edition. In 6 pocket vol- 
umes. Cloth, in a cloth case, per set, $8.00. 
Spanish morocco, in a morocco case, $15.00. Also 
bound and cased in choice smooth calf or Turkey 
morocco, $22.50. 


The Legends of King Arthur and His Knights 


A simple prose rendering of the Arthurian Legends, 
compiled and arranged into a consecutive story 
by JAMEs T. Know tes. Eighth edition. Square 
crown 8vo, art linen, $1.50. 


* Comets to appeal to all ages.” —Public Opinion. , 
“With all the later attempts to do the same task, Mr. Knowles 
book retains its value as a modernization of Mallory in simple 
language that keeps the flavor of the original.”—Literary World, 





Boston. 


Charles Knight’s Popular History of England 


From the earliest times to the Queen’s Jubilee. 
With upwards of 1,000 illustrations in the text 
and rgosteel engraved portraits. 9 vols., imperial 
8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $20.00, or three-quarter mo- 
rocco, elegant, $45.00. 


Warne’s ‘* Presentation Edition” of 


Childhood’s ‘‘Old, Old’’ Favorites 


Old, Old Fairy Tales Swiss Family Robinson 

Robinson Crusoe Arabian Nights 

Hans Andersen Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

Well printed and handsomely bound incloth. Full 
of engravings, and with 16 full-page colored illus- 
trations in each. 8vo size, $3.00 per volume. 


Puzzles—Old and New 


By Professor HOFFMANN (The Conjurer). Contain- 
ing over goo puzzles; Mechanical, Arithmetical, 


and Curious, of every conceivable variety, Puzzles 
with cubes, wire, matches, and ingenious ideas of 
all sorts fully explained. Illustrated with over soo 
diagrams, etc., a Key and an Index. Square 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


The Captain 
Marryat Boys’ 
Library 
Masterman Ready 
Settlers in Canada, 
Poor Jack 


3 vols., boxed, r2mo 
size, beautifully il- 
lustrated, hand- 
some cloth  bind- 
ings, stamped in 
gold and colors, per 
set, $3.00. 


A NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE 
By the Author of ‘The Hispaniola Plate "’ 


The Desert Ship 


A Story of Adventure by Sea and Land. By JoHN 
BLOUNDELLE-BurTON. Illustrated by Hume Nis- 
bet and W. Buckley. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

*,*The scene is the Great Colorado Desert, which, local tradi- 
tion says, was once a sea opening from the Gulf of California. It 
is likewise believed that in the middle of the Great Desert (once 
the Vermillion Sea) there is stranded a Spanish gaileon laden 
with treasures. Incited by an English sea-captain’s description 
of this wonder of the new world, which he claims to have seen, 
ag oe sails from Bristol in quest of the El Fernando Rey 
or, “ The Desert Ship.” 


Randall Davenant 


A Tale of the Mahrattas. By Captain CLAUDE Bray. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
A story for boys, founded on historical nen in the history 
of India during the days of Clive. Intensely interesting. 
“Of that class which has made English lads and young fellows 
wos hardy, of high principle, and successful.”—The Christian 
ntelligencer. 








The above publications are for sale by all booksellers; or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers 


F. WARNE & COPIPANY, 3 Cooper Union, New York 





“HELPFUL HINTS TO BOOKLOVERS” 


will aid youin buying from your home 
dealer. Mailed on request by 


G. D. HURST, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





4 Fourth year, Criti- 
cism, Revision, Disposal. 
Writers’ Supplies. All 
work between 
Author and Publisher. 
References: Noah Brooks, Mrs. 
Deland, Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe,W. D.How- 
ells, Mrs. Moulton, C. D.Warner, 
Mary E. Wilkins, and others. For 


rates, references, notices, send 
stamp (loose) to Wm. A. Dresser, Director. 26 Pierce B’ld’g, 
Boston, Mass. Please mention“ Review of Reviews.” 
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Webster’s International seein te" 


sent on application. 


BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. Dictionary 


| Standardé of the U.S. Supreme Court, of the U._S. Gov't Printing Office, and of nearl 
Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. sae 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 


| It is easy to find the word wanted. 
Words are given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph. 
| It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
| The pronunciation is indicated by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 
| It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
The etymologies are full, and the different meanings are given in the order of their development. 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 
The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate paragraph. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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Some Reasons why you Should Subscribe for 


? é ~ 
ISTORY ff 

ea |’, I. Itis the oldest of the high-class educational 

= magazines. 

II. Itis contributed to and read by many of the 

leading educators of the day. 





“EDUCATION” 


“€@ — i ; DEE, ——— the best discussions pox ave ger of 
z profound interest to every intelligent per- 
History for Ready Reference pee eye those that relate to the education 
i a of the human race. 
and Topical Reading. IV. It will keep you in touch with the freshest 
By J. N. LARNED, £.x-Pres’t Am. Library Ass'n. yang inthis great and progressive pro- 
(er"Giving History on All Topics in the Exact ession. ; 
Words of the Historians Themselves. Not the opin- V. It does not compete with the cheaper school 
ion of one man, but the thoughts of many men, have apers which deal with class-room methods. 
been diligently sought out and arranged for the “‘ Ready t takes a broader outlook and discusses the 
Reference ’’ of the Reader, . deeper problems of pedogogy as a profes- 
‘* It will prove a boon to librarians and teachers, while sion. 
the intelligent family in whose library it shall find a place 
is greatly to be congratulated.’’—Pror. Robert S. AVANN, U.S. Commissioner WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., contributes 
A.M., Px.D. 2 . a notable article and an open letter to the November 
‘* I consider your history one appealing with particular nuinbor 
force to every intelligent journalist.’’—EpiTor Revirw 2 fl 
or Revirws, New York. | | EDUCATION ought to be in every Public Library and Reading 


‘*It seems more than a key to history, it is an unlocked 
treasury of history. Itis more than this even, it isa 
skillful guide into all realms and ages of history.”— 


room in the Land. 





PresivenT L, R. Fiske, D.D., LL.D. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 a year: 36 cents a number. 


“Itis like having at their elbow one of the best 
librarians in the country, who when they are interested 





Sample Copy for six 2c. stamps. Not Issued during July and 


in any special topic in history will open before their eyes ; , 
just the penes rine best books that will give them the August. TRY IT FOR A YEAR 
information that they wish.”"—ME vi. Dewey. ° 

Sold Only by Subscription. Send for Circular. KASSON & PALIIER, sain Piles Publishers, 





C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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7 , the Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, : 

e The most successful means yet devised for learning 6 
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a THE LIVING METHOD FOR LEARNING e 
‘How to Think How to Think "rs 


Sent, post-paid, on 


. receipt of $1.50. 11 Germ an. 
I n French e ** As a practical book to aid in 


uickly acquiring the power of 


— has no equal.”—Scientific American, Nov, 11, 1893, 
p. 316. 


n 
. ._ By Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Professor of Lan wages in é correct and fluent speaking of the German Tanguage, this 





and teaching how to speak French. é 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 
“Tam sure the book will accomplish precisely what is set to 


How to Think 
pe tte purposs."—Pret, James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins VU 0 I 
versity. Sent, post-paid, on 2 ® 
“You have done a great and beautiful work in the publica- . : 
tion of your manuals.”—Bishop John H. Vincent, Chan- receipt of $1.50. In panis e 
cellor of Chautauqua. 


CHARLES F. KROEH, Publisher, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
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Holiday Publications ot messrs. Copeland ana Day 


MEADOW-GRASS. Tales of New England Life. By Atice Brown. Octavo, $1.50. Cloth. 
Third Thousand. 
GARRISON TALES FRO TONQUIN. By James O’NEILL. Bound ina stamped Oriental paper 
especially manufactured for the book. Octavo, $1.25. Thirty copies on China paper, $3.00. 
LOVERS’-SAINT-RUTH’S, and Three Other Tales. By Louise IMoGEN GuINEY. Octavo, $1.00. 
Thirty copies on China paper, $3.00. With this volume Miss Guiney makes her first appearance 
as a writer of fiction. 

MOODY’S LODGING HOUSE, and Other Tenement Sketches. By ALVAN F. Sanzorn. Cloth. 
Octavo, $1.25. 

THE [IAGIC HOUSE, and Other Poems. By DuNCAN CAMPBELL ScoTT. Octavo, $1.25. 

THE APPLES OF ISTAKHAR. By WILLIAM LINDSEY. Large square octavo, green cloth, $1.50. 
Fifty copies on Dutch hand-made paper, $3.50. 

LYRICS OF EARTH. By ARcHIBALD LAMpMAN, Octavo, $1.25. Fifty copies on Arnold paper, $3.00. 


OATEN STOP SERIES. Small octavo, paper boards, 75 cents each. Thirty-five copies of each on 

















Dutch hand-made paper, $2.00. 
I. Dumb in June. By RicHarD BurRTON, 
Il. A Doric Reed. By ZITELLA COCKE. 


ARABELLA AND ARAMINTA STORIES. By GertrupE Smitu. Together with an Introduction 
by Mary E. Wilkins, and Fifteen full-page Illustrations by Ethel Reed. Large square octavo, 
$2.00. 


BLUNT (William Scawen). STHER: A Young Man’s Tragedy. Together with the Love Sonnets 
of Proteus. Five hundred copies on Dutch hand-made paper. Square octavo, $3.50. Fifty 


copies with rubricated initials, $7.90. 





COPELAND AND DAY, 69 Cornhill, Boston. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR DECEMBER 


will contain another of JOHN FISKE’S historical studies, 


THE STARVING TIME IN VIRGINIA. 


THREE SHORT STORIES: 


WITCHCRAFT, by L. Dovca tz ; 


THE END OF THE TERROR, by Rosert WILson ; 


and DOROTHY, by Harriet Lewis BRADLEY. 


The New England Wood-Pile, an outdoor sketch, by RowLANpD Rosinson; Being a Typewriter, a 
discussion of the relation of the machine to literature, by Lucy C. BuLL; Reminiscences of Eastern 
Europe, by HARRIET WATERS PRESTON ; The Defeat of the Spanish Armada, by W. F. Titton; 
Notes from a Travelling Diary, by Larcapio HEARN. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES FOR 1896. 


Important Political Studies in which the issues, 
and some of the personalities, of the approaching presi- 
dential campaign will be discussed from an independent 
point of view. 

Several instructive papers on American Cities, show- 
ing to what extent we are developing a beautiful and well- 
ordered urban life, and the tendencies of urban develop- 
ment. 

Papers on the most important race contributions to 
American Characteristics—the German, the Jrish, 
the Scandinavian, etc.—contributing to an analysis of 
American national life and its tendency, 


Papers which shall show the best work done in every 
grade of education in the Practical Teaching of 
English, the object of this series being an effort to for- 
mulate a programme for the better teaching of the mother 
tongue, 

The Status of Teaching as a Profession will 
be treated in a practical article or two based on an 
original and fresh investigation of the payment and stand- 
ing of the profession in different parts of the country. 
Suggestions will be made by acknowledged authorities as 
to what may be done to elevate the profession and to 
give our school system a further and better development. 


Write for particulars of our Special Offer of Tennyson’s Poetical Works. 


On all paid-up subscriptions received before. Decemher 20th we will mail the November and December 
issues without charge. 35 cents a copy. $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Lasting for a Whole Year. 





An Appropriate Christmas 
and New Year’s Present. 


A Yearty Subscription to the Review of Reviews. 


““ALL THE MAGAZINES IN ONE.” 


Y is often a very difficult question to know what Christmas present to 
give one’s friend. It should be 
A little new in idea. Something the friend has not already at 
hand. Useful without being too commonplace. 








A year’s subscription to the Review or Reviews fulfills these re- 
quirements to a nicety. Such a present has a particularly cheerful quality 
in the remembrance of the gift brought with each fresh copy of the mag- 
azine. As the recipient learns to depend on it with succeeding issues, the 
present grows, too, in value. It is a present not only of the twelve 
numbers ;—the introduction to the unique usefulness and interest of the 
magazine which your thoughtfulness will bring about is also a Christmas 
kindness. <A very recent issue of the Literary World says: 

‘‘ We are deeply impressed from month to month with the value of the REVIEW OF 
Reviews, which is a sort of Eiffel Tower for the survey of the whole field of periodical 
literature, And yet it has a mind and voice of its own, and speaks out with decision and sense 
on all public topics of the hour. It is a singular combination of the monthly magazine and 
the daily newspaper. It is daily in its freshness; itismonthlyin its method, _Itis the world 
under a field glass, If we were the teacher of a school we should use the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS as a reader, and so make it do duty as an iiiustrated text-book in current history.’’ 

Our Subscription Department will, on receipt of $2.50, with the 
friend’s address, immediately send a receipt to him or her, showing that 


the gift has been made. 


























THE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


13 ASTOR PLAACE,NEW YORK CITY. 
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10 DOLLARS for 3.5 


eee Until December 24th, 1895. _——-_._—, 


A Ten-Dollar set of Shakspeare for $3.50. We mean 
exactly what we say. This set is worth $10 to any reader, 
no matter how many other editions he may have. We shall 
sell it direct for a short time only at $3.50, and any one 
who is dissatisfied may have his money back. These books 
can never be bought any cheaper. Never as cheap again. 
The regular price is $10. 

This is a Shakspeare for readers. It is the only edition 
printed in large Sy pe. It is strongly bound in good, serviceable 
cloth binding, in eight handsome volumes of easily handleable size. 
Paper — y made with a dead surface, restful to the eyes. There 
are copious notes on the text by J. PAYNE COL R, F. S. A., the 
celebrated Shakspearian critic, with variorum readings. We honestly 
believe it to be the best edition ever printed for actual use. We 

ublished it toretail at $10. That allowed for the retailer’s and the 
jobber’s profit. The reader buying direct from _us can have both of 
these profits. The object of this special $3.50 offer is to make a 
quick test of whether the discriminating readers of this Magazine, 
who will appreciate a large, clear type, scholarly edition of Shaks- 
peare, complete, are ready to buy direct from the manufacturers at 
asaving of more than half the cost. If you are, the middlemen’s 

rofit is yours. Order to-day and be sure of getting the books in time 
ad My ng , — “ each volume 6 x 9 inches, one inch thick. 
= z ore than four thousand pages. 
What Could Be Nicer for a Christmas Present ? This Special Offer positively limited to Dec, 24th. 


ONE OPINION. HUNDREDS MORE LIKE IT. 
KEYSTONE PUBLISHING Co., RoOcKPoRT, MAINR. 


Gentlemen :—I am highly pleased with your ten-dollar edition of Shakspeare. It is just what I have been looming for for 
several years past. The type is large, clear and plain, the volumes of convenient size, and the annotations helpful. I can 
cheerful y recommend it to any lover of Shakspeare, and especially to men of my age whose eyesight begins to fail. 
I thank you for having placed such an edition on the market at a price within the reach of the poorest of us. 
Very truly yours, Cc. F. RICHARDS, Treasurer Camden Savings Bank, Rockport, Maine. 


ES 
SS 



































REMEMBER—The regular $10 set in eight handsome volumes ‘only large type edition) for $3.50; with the 
distinct understanding that the money will fe returned immediately if you are not satisfied, 


We refer to Dun and Bradstreet and to every bank in Philadelphia. 


Keystone Publishing Co., 237 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
Christmas Cards, Booklets and Calendars, By Mail. 


Our Card and Booklet packets have become a necessity in thousands of 
families at Christmas time. 
We will send the first six packages for $3.25, and 20 cents for postage, or the 
complete set of ten for $5.40, and 40 cents for postage. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
No. 1.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 17 fine Christmas Cards, together 
with a cut-out artistic TOY NOVELTY. 
No. 2.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 10 large and finer Cards, and a 
PAPER DOLL, with changes of costumes and hats. 
No. 3.—For $1.00, and 6 cents for postage, a choice selection of 25 beautiful 
Cards, with one large, artistic NOVELTY GROUP. 
No. 4.—For $1.00, and 8 cents for postage, 10 Calendars for 1896, includ- 
ing an EasEL CALENDAR and &@ SLIDING BANNER CALENDAR, 
No. 5.—For 25 cents, and 2 cents for postage, 10 beautiful Christmas Cards. 
No. 6.-Fer 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 6 LEAFLET-, tied with a ribbon or 
cord. 





No. 7.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents’ postage, 5 Christmas Booklets of Marcus Ward 
and others, with one PockET CALENDAR for 1896, 
No. 8.--For $1.00, and 8 cents for postage, 7 artistic Booklets, including one with 
words by Havergal, and the Magnificat or Jubilate Booklet. 
No. 9.-BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 10 
fine Cards and § Birthday Booklets. 
No. 10.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents, 25 Cards, assorte., 
together with one of Marcus Ward’s Booklets. 
FOR TEACHERS 50, Beautiful Cards, no two alike, some fancy-shaped, 
* for $1.00, and 8 cents for postage. Better assortme:t, 
$2.00, and 10 cents for postage. A very choice selection, $3.00, and 20 cents for 
postuge. And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 25 cards, no two alike. 
STAMPS AND POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
15, § 50, '75 cents and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected with 
NOVELTIES pa #8 a tastes and ages. Also, Boxes of Asserted Novelties, Cut-out Animals, Soldiers, 
etc., 25 and 50 cents a box. New and very attractive for children. 
PAPER BY THE POUND Sample sheets of paper and envelopes from 10 cents a pound and upward, with prices 
* and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, 
SPECIAL OFFER On orders of $10 and over we will greeay freight charges to nearest railroad 
* station. Club your orders with friends and take advantage of this. Agents and 
Dealers should correspond with us. 
ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS For $1.75 we send a copper plate, finely engraved, with 50 cards. Estimates 
a * furnished for Wedding and Class-day Invitations. Street Dies, Crests and Stamp- 
ing. We guarantee satisfaction. 


tationer lain or illuminated, f 5 t 
Destress Sones ef 35.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give Be mAs Baty ep eee FS ate 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 5 Somerset St. (near Beacon), Boston. 
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THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST HATH EATEN. By Anne E. Ho.pswortu, 


author of “ Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A JAPANESE MARRIAGE, By Douctas SLapen, author of ‘‘ Japs at Home.’’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

A PITILESS PASSION. By Etta MacManon, author of ‘‘A Modern Man.’’ 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

THE GREY LADY. By Henry Seton Merrimay, author of “ With Edged Tools,’’ “‘ The 
Slave of the Lamp,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


IN THE SMOKE OF WAR. A Story of Civil Strife. By WattTer Raymonp, author of 
‘“‘Tryphena in Love,” “ Love and Quiet Life,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


LYRE AND LANCET. A Story in Scenes, By F. Anstey, author of “Vice Versa,” 
‘« Voces Populi,” etc. With illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

RED ROWANS. By Mrs. F. A. STEEL, author of “Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

THE WONDERFUL VISIT. By H. G. WELLs, author of “The Time Machine,” etc. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

CELIBATES. By Georce Moore, author of ‘‘Esther Waters,” “Mummer’s Wife,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE CROOKED STICK; or, POLLIE’'S PROBATION. By Rotr BotpRewoop, 


author of “ Robbery Under Arms,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL. By Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of “ Mar- 


cella,” ‘‘The History of David Grieve,’’ ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ etc. Uniform with 
‘¢ Marcella.’’ 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


A SON OF THE PLAINS. By Arruur Paterson, author of “A Man of His Word,” 
“A Daughter of Nez Percés,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


WILD ROSE. A Tale of the Mexican Frontier. By Francis FRANcIs, author of ‘‘ Mos- 
quito,” ‘* Saddle and Moccasin,’’ ‘In a London Suburb,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth. 


STELLA and an Unfinished Communication, Studies of the Unseen. By C. H. Hinron, 
author of ‘Scientific Romances.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. A Study of a Peculiar People. By I. ZancwItt, 


author of ‘‘ The King of Schnorrers,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


JOHN DARKER. A Novel. By Ausrey LEE. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
ALYMAYER’S FOLLY. A Story of an Eastern River. By Jos—EPpH CONRAD. 12mo0, 


cloth, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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T= WOOLFALL COMPANY have pleasure in announc- 
ing forimmediate publication their long-projected and 
elaborately illustrated work, 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S STANDARD 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The work isa complete and graphically written History of 
the United States and enriched, at a cost of nearly fifty thou- 
sand dollars, by a high standard of pictorial art. 

The Standard History is the monumental work of Edward 
S. Ellis, M.A., the weil-known author, who has for many 
years been engaged on the Standard History and has, un- 
questionably, made it 


THE GREAT LITERARY ACHIEVEMENT 


of his life. The work has also had the benefit of painstak- 
ing literary revision and historical verification by other 
skilled writers, whose labors have enriched the History in 
its literary preparation. 

Every parent desires his children to be instructed in the 
history of our country. How much there is to interest and 
enlighten in the native record, a work like the present is es- 
pecially suited to bring out and enforce. The Standard His- 


tory is 
A LIBRARY IN ITSELF 


replete, as it is, with every important fact and enchanting 
incident likely to interest not only young people, but also 
the general reader, as well as every patriotic citizen. 

The Standard History will be B apg wage in 36 parts, con- 
taining 48 yews each, and issued at the rate of two parts a 
month, at fifty cents a part, printed on the finest woodcut 
paper, from type specially cast for it, ona full and open page, 
in the best style of the printer’s art. The work will contain 
about one thousand 


ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


including over forty original photogravures and colored illus- 
trations, specially prepared for it by upward of twenty of 
the leading American artists, also portraits and maps. 
Specimen pages, showing the size of the printed page, letter- 
press, the artistic character of the illustrations, together with 
the Coe of the fp aed upon which the work ts printed, senton 
application, Sold only by subscription. Agents wanted. 


THE WOOLFALL COMPANY, 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 








ALICE DE BEAUREPAIRE. 
A Sequel to Madame Sans Géne. 
Translated by I. G. BURNHAM. I vol., 12mo, cloth, 

$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


POPULAR AMERICAN EDITION OF 


LANG’S BLUE, RED, AND 
GREEN FAIRY BOOKS. 


Fully illustrated, each in 1 vol., cloth, $1.00 


J. COLE. 


1 vol., cloth, illustrated. By MILDRED BEARDS- 
LEE. 50 cents. 


ARE WE LOSING THE WEST? 


By Mason A. GREEN. Iocents. This pamphlet 
is calculated to do among the cultivated classes 
the work which ‘‘Coin’s Financial Schools ’’ has 
done among the masses. 


BUG vs. BUG. 
Both Sides of the Silver Question. 


A Brief Summary of the Principal Arguments of 
Silver Men and Gold Men. By Wm. N. OsGoop. 
12mo, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 





CHARLES E. BROWN & CO., Boston. 
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Westminster Abbey ‘%:. Cathedrals of England 


By Deans Farrar, Milman, Stanley and others. 
Superbly Illustrated With Over 100 Direct Reproductions of Recent Photographs. 





Royal Octavo. Size of Pages, 9x 12inches. Extra Cloth, ornamental, Price, $3.50. 


This elegant volume combines the most graphic descriptions and the best historical accounts of these most interesting buildings, 


with almost perfectly reproduced photographs of both exterior and interior views. 
Forty of the illustrations are full-page, and sixty appear in the text. None of the many books hitherto published on this subject 
have attempted to use, to any extent, the present high art of photography, and cannot, therefore, compare with this in the beauty 


and faithfulness of its —— representations of t! 
elers, architects and al 


ese monumental buildings. It is believed the work will especially interest trav- 
students of English History, and will give to the casual reader the quickest and best general idea of the 
great arn Cathedrals and the interesting monuments in them. 

A UNIQUE FEATURE is the fine collection of portraits of the 


at Church dignitaries of the past and present, with short 


sketches of their lives. This collection includes Deans Farrar, Milman, Church, Stanley; Canon Liddon; Arch- 


bishops Tait and Benson; Bishops Lightfoot, Westcott, Wilberforce 
on heavy coated paper, and is one of the handsomest L 
If your bookseller does not have these books they will be sent 


The book is carefully printe 
pages sent on application. 


etc. 
publications of the Paget Illustrated sample 
0 your address postpaid. 





JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Philadelphia. 





¢ Habla V. Espanol ? 
Parlez=Vous Francais ? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsche ? 
Parlate Italiano? _ 
IN TEN WEEE S 


You can at your own home, by the 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or Ger- 
man. Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. 
Terms for membership, $5.00 for each language. All questions 
answered and all exercises corrected free of charge. Part I (3 
Lessons), either language, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
296 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 














NITARIAN LITERATURE cent free to ali de- 
siring it Address Mrs. PENELOPE F. CoOLIDGE,. 
2 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


LIBRARIES. 


Supplying Private and Public Libraries with books our 
SPE LTY. A List of standard and new issues of all pub- 
lishers mailed on request. 


Lists Priced Gratis. Test our Figures. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


WHOLESALE BOOKS, 
5 AND 7 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 








BURRELLE’S 


Press 
Clipping 
Bureau. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Western Union Building, New York. 


Reads all papers published, clip- 
ping therefrom those items of desig- 
nated interest to clients. 


Publishes DAILY POINTERS for 
Contractors and Supply Houses. 


Makes back searches covering any 
paper or period. 


Terms Furnished on Application. 





DR. SHAW 
on - 
THE CRITIC. 


Dr. ALBERT SHAW, editor of The Review of 
Reviews, who probably examines more period- 
icals than any other editor in America, thus ex- 
pressed his opinion of THE CRITIC in arecent note: 

‘‘No paper that I receive seems to me to pos- 
sess so completely the readable quality as THE 
Crreic:” 

BisHop Porrer says: ‘‘I never allow it to go 
unread.”’ 

StR WALTER BESANT: ‘‘I read it regularly.’’ 





10 cents per copy. $3a year. 


To any teacher or preacher in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, not on our list since 1894, who sends. 
us one dollar before Dec. 31, 1895, we will send Zhe 
Critic for one year. The standard American weekly re- 
view of literature and the arts at a discount of 6624 per 
cent.—a price that barely covers manufacture and 
mailing ! 


THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 





For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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To the 
acceptable than a reliable record of 


FULL. 


For a CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


oung people at school or college, no present could be more useful and 


the passing year’s history and literature. The 


two bound volumes of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS provide such arecord. No subject 


of widespread interest is neglected 
material needed for the preparation 


in them, and they therefore contain the very 
of essays and debates. 


Such a present would also be gladly welcomed by missionaries in foreign 
lands, literary friends, journalists, teachers, ministers and politicians, and all who 
for any reason need definite information regarding that which no histories furnish— 


the immediate past. 


The two volumes contain 1,400 pages, with every page valuable, nearly 1,000 


portraits and illustrations, and are 
the completion of the volume. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send the 


exhaustively indexed each month and also at 


two volumes for 1895, carriage paid to any 


point in the United States, Canada, [lexico, and countries in the Universal Postal 


Union, for $3.50. 


We can commence shipping by December 16. Orders should reach us not later than Decem= 
ber 23, as express and mail matter is sometimes delayed in the holiday rush. 


.-Price of Bound Volumes... 


VoL. PRICE. 
I. (Englished.) Jan.-June, 1890 Out of Print. 
I. ( <s ‘© ) July-Dec., 1890 ee ¢e 

Ill, (American ed.) Jan. to Feb. English 
edition, April to July 

American edition,1891, $5.00 

IV. ( be **) Aug.1891 to Jan. 1892, 5.00 

Vv. ¢ se ‘© ) Feb. to July, 1892, 3.00 


VoL. PRICE. 

VI. (Americaned.) Aug. 1892 to Jan. 1893, $2.00 
Vil. Li **) Feb. to. June, 1893. 

(§mos.) = * 1.75 

“ **) July to Dec., 1893, 


Vill. f = 2.00 
IX. bey **) Jan. to June, 1894, = 2.00 

4 ' 4 ‘© ) July to Dec., 1894, = 2.00 
Xf. ee “ Jan. to June, 1895, = 2.00 
Xi. ( **) July to Dec., 1895, = 2.00 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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S THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS has printed from 
Portraits time to time full page engravings, pen draw- 
ings and half-tones of sterling merit. From 
these we have selected a few subjects of more 
of especial and permanent interest, and have 

had proofs taken on fine Japan and coated 
Pa yuri These pictures, which would adorn 

he walls of any home, library or school- 

room, are now offered our readers at very 
—- rates. A list will be sent on re- 
quest. 


The Review of Reviews, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


Famous 
Men. 


The Pacific Coast Press Clipping Bureau 


Reads newspapers published in the Far West for 








Professional, Society and Literary people on rea- 


sonable terms. For particulars, address as above. 


Box 2329, San Francisco, Cal. 





hand by the PERNIN method guaranteed 
HORT. in 8to12 Weeks. Exclusive WORLDS’ 
IMPLE FAIR Award. No shading, no position. 
or free lesson and circulars, write 
WIFT Forfree! d circul it 
H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


THE AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU 
makes a specialty of furnishing authors with the reviews of their 
books and personal notices of themselves published in the Amerti- 
can newspapers and magazines. Its subscribers include many 





pings on special subjects will be furnished, if desir 
ormation, address THE AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU, 


. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 
Mention the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


competent pupils. 


SHORTHAND susie one 


FFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 





annually. 


NAT. CORRESPONDENCE INST., 
Washington, D. C. 





Civil Service Examinations. 


Are held in every state. We can prepare you 
thoroughly by mail for any examination in the 
Postal, Customs, Railway Mail, Indian, Internal 
Revenue Services, the Depts. at Washington and 
Govt. Printing Office. 4,000 appointments made- 


Information as to dates, places, salaries, &c., 
be if you mention REVIEW oF REVIEWs. Write 
ay. 





HORTHAND 
ELF TAUGHT. 


Send for Catalogue of Books and helps by 
Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 
Thousands have mastered the art in this way. 
Or if you wish to save time by going to a good 
school we will tell you where to go. Address, 
The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati. 











[LLUSTRATING, 
Pen Drawing, Free Hand Drawing, Learning to Read 
French, taught in ERNEST KNaurrr’s ART STUDENT. 


7 back Nos. and 1 year’s sub. from Nov., ’95 (when Vol. VII 
begins), for $1.25. SE 


Nos. on Lettering, Lands- gg ENTS 
cape Sketching, and Eugene for 2 speci- 
Grasset : just issued. men Nos. 


THE ART STUDENT: 
182 W. 28d Street, N. Y. 








Regular price 20 cents, 


-_ 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


Inu1nots, Chicago, 151 Throop Sireet. 


‘The National University. 
University Extension and Non-Resident Courses (including 
post-graduate) lead to the usual College degrees. Instruction by 


ili desired subject. 
mail in any Address F. W. Harkins, Ph.D., Chancellor. 








New YorK, Buffalo. 


n 
[he Chautauqua College, 4,.cepartment of 
System, distinct from the Reading Circle, offers the regular Col- 
lege curriculum or special college and [at mcm courses to 
students at home, by asystem of correspondence with professors 
in leading colleges. Address JoHN H. DANIELS, Executive Secy. 





New York, New York City, Union Square, East. 
School of Social Economics. 


Thorough preparation for citi hip, busi regents’ exam- 
‘inations, colleges and professional schools. Endowed. Excep- 
‘tional advantages, low fees. GEORGE GUNTON, President. 





ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY, 
Boys. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 





requisite for admission. good ci er. Spec 
ing to young boys. Fits for oolege, technology and business. 
. C. MITCHELL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Prepares boys for any Col- 
Worcester Academy. joeParsseiintine School 
Buildings new with every modern improvement of School House, 
Dormitories, Dining Hall, arenes um and Infirmary with 
trained nurse. New athletic field and oval unexcelled. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Principal. 


NEw York, Ithaca, Reed Building. 


The University Preparatory School. 


A Boys’ Fitting Sehool for Cornell University. Open all the 


year. Send for prospectus. io fo A 
HAS. A, STILES, B.S., 
Geo. V. Fowter, A.B., Directors. 








NEw YorK, Syracuse. 
. $ $ Four Colleges: Liberal Arts, 
Syracuse University. Fine are “Stedtcine “and 
‘Law. Both sexes ; elegant buildings; 70 professors; 900 students. 
“Tuition is so low and incidental bills so few thatthe aggregate 
-charges are less than incidentals alone in most institutions which 
-offer free tuition. Board, including rooms, from $4 to $5 per week. 


Send for catalogue, Term opens Sept. 24th. 
JAMES R. Day, Chancellor. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 15th and Arch Sts. 


The Neff College of Oratory. 
The most advanced school of the kind in the world. 


ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY, 


BOYS. 











CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport. 


The University School. $600. 
Prepares for the leading universities. Four resident Fo og 

are under the personal care and idance of the Head Master. 

School year begins May 1,1895. VINCENT C. PECK, Head Master. 





CONNECTICUT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. 


$500. 2ist year. My book tells what education means for a 
‘oy here. Development of character stands first with us. No 
new boy over 13 years. FREDERICK S. CuRTIS (Yale, ’69). 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


Seventieth year of Academy, 16th of Home. Preparation for 
College or Business. Absolutely healthful location and genuine 
home, with refined surroundings. Gymnasium. References re- 
quired. J. H. Root, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 


Betts Academy. Prepares for technical school, 
college or business. New building with modern appointments. 
Steam heat, electric light, gymnasium ; shower baths; extensive 
grounds, Wo. J. Betts, M.A. (Yale), Prin. 





CONNECTICUT, Litchfield Co., Washington, 


The Gunnery. Family School for Boys. 


Fifteenth year under present principal. College, Prepara- 
tory, Scientific and Special courses. our Harvard or Yale 
graduates among the teachers. New term begins January 2d. 
$500 a year. JOHN C. BRINSMADE, Principal. 





ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 


Todd Seminary for Boys. 

An ideal home school, near Chicago. Forty-eighth year. Loca- 
‘tion healthful and beautiful. Instruction thorough, discipline 
firm and kind. Terms very moderate. Send for prospectus. 

Nose HI1., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Barre. 
The Private Institution for Feeble- 


Minded Youth offers exceptional advantages for 
this class. Classified School and Home. Two hundred and fifty 


acres. Sendforcircular. Gro. A. Brown, M.D., Superintendent. 


New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. Healthy location in 
the foot hills of the Catskills. Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





NEw YorK, Peekskill. 
The Clinton Classical School. 
Prepares boys thoroughly for college or business. 
Send for catalogue. 
CHARLES W. CLINTON, Ph.D., Principal. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 


Riverview Academy. 

Sixtieth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Govern- 
ment Academies, and Business. U. S. Army officer detailed at 
Riverview by Secretary of War. JOSEPH B. BISBEE, Principal. 





Ou10, Columbus. 


The Columbus Latin School. 


50. No extra charge. Prepares bows for College or Scien- 
tific School. _ Principal’s certificate admits to Amherst, Williams 
and other colleges without examination. 

FRANK T. CoLg, A.B. (Williams ’77). 





PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville. 


Maplewood Institute. 


$193 per year. A successful school; one of the best to infuse 
with energy and to wake up boys to the duties of life. Boys 
enter best colleges. Under 13 years, $177. 
J. SHORTLIDGE (Yale), A.M., Principal. 


MILITARY. 


CoOnNECTICUT, Norwalk. 


Norwalk Military Institute. 
Prepares for College or Business. 
Illustrated circular sent on request. 
FRANK S. RoBERTS, Principal. 














ILLINOIS, Bunker Hill. 


Bunker Hill Military Academy and 
HORNSBY HALL FOR SMALL BOYS. A complete, elegant and 
thorough School, with superior Home Influences. Send for 
illustrated circulars and testimonials. 
oL. S. L. STIVER, A.B., A.M., B.D., Supt. 





ILLINOIS, Upper Alton. 


Western Military Academy. 

Seventeenth year. An old and thorough preparatory school 
with —- in Yale, Princeton, Cornell, etc. Cadets prepared 
for college or business. Address Con. WILLIS Brown, Supt. 





MINNESOTA, Faribault. 


Shattuck School (Military). 


Resets school of highest order for boys. Graduates in Har- 
vard and fifteen other colleges. Four courses of study. Ideal loca- 
tion. 30th year. Address REv. JAMES DoBBIN, Rector. 





NEw JERSEY, Bordentown. 


Bordentown Military Institute. 
oRSEELE” Seis CaS, ge F  tanoon, 
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MILITARY. 





New York Military Academy, 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y¥. 
For boarding 
cadets only. 
Prepares he 
all Colleges 
and Govern- 
ment Acade- 
mies. Com- 
pletely equip- 
ped and beau- = 
tifully located sa 
on udson 
River, 4 miles 
above West 
Point. For 
Catalogue, address 


NEw York, Sing-Sing-on-Hudson. 


Mount Pieasant Military Academy. 


A college-fitting and character building school for boys. 
Seventy-sixth year. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer session. 
Send for catalogue. —- a. fm a z. Caste. 

HARLES F. BRUSIE, A.M., 
ARTHUR T. Emory, A.B., { Principais. 










S. C. JONES, C. E., Superintendent, 








NortTH CaROLina, Oxford. 
Horner School. 





A Preparatory School with Military Organization. Healthful 
location and attractive surroundings. beautiful SOUTHERN 
Home for boys. 

OuI0, Gambier. 


Kenyon Military Academy. 


Fregonse boys for college or business. Seventy-second year. 
Boarding pupils limited to 100. Early application desirable. Ad- 
dress C. N. Wyant, Supt. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, near Philadelphia. 


Cheltenham Military Academy. 


In all respects one of the best pee aratory schools in the East. 
Represented by its graduates in YALE, HARVARD, PRINCETON, 
CORNELL, TROY POLYTFCHNIC, LEHIGH, LAFAYETTE and UNIV. 
OF Pa. $600 per year ; noextras. Send for illustrated circular. 
JOHN C. Rick, Ph.D., Principal. 





Vermont, Burlington. 


Country Air and Living Develop Muscle 


and Brains. Educate your Boys in the Country. Send to H. H. 
Ross, Burlington, Vt., for catalogue of the Ep —— Institute, 
the best located school in America. 100 acres, on shore of Lake 
Champlain. 86th year. $400. 


ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY, 


GIRLS. 











CALIFORNIA, Pasadena, 
Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 
Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. 





ConneEcTIcuT, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary. 


Reopens September 26, 1895. 
Miss Sara J. SmitH, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


This School for Girls, 


On the most beautiful avenue of the ‘City of Elms,” offers 
superior advantages in finishing course of study and college 
preparatory. Apply early. Mrs. and Miss Capy, Principals. 





CONNECTICUT, Windsor. 


Young Ladies’ Institute. 


A Home School for Girls of all ages. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Smith and Brown University. An ex- 
cellent corps of teachers, each a specialist in her own depart- 
ment. Terms $350 to $500. Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Principal. 











ON 
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ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY, 


GIRLS. 








INDIANA, Fort Wayne. 
Westminster Seminary for Young 


Ladies. 


Home School. Music, Art. Thorough Education. 
charges. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Moderate 





Maing, Waterford. 
Douglass Seminary. 


Home School for Girls. College Preparatory, Seminary, Music 
and other Courses. Certificate admits to college. Terms moder- 
ate. Seventeenth year, September 11th, 

: Miss H. E. Dova.ass, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 21 Mt. Vernon Place. 


The Misses Bond's School for Girls. 


Complete course. Special advantages in Music and Art. Board 
ing pupils limited to ten. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway. 
Seventh year will begin Sept. 24th. 
Address Amy Morris Homans, Director. 





MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 


Stanley Hall, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls; 15 instructors, 9 resident :, 

115 students. Music, Art, Gymnastics. Six scholarships for 

advanced work (value $200.00 each) to Academic graduates. 
OLIVE ADELE EVERs, Princip1l. 





New JERSEY, Englewood (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls. 


Seventh year. 
Principals, Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 





New York, Albany. 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Twenty-fifth year. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. 





New York, New York City, 2034 Fifth Avenue. 


Classical School for Girls. 


Reopens Oct. 2d. EpitH H. GReGorY, 


ELIZABETH P. GETTY, Principals. 





New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 


Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. 

B » English and Classical School _ Certificate ac 

angs cepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Pri- 
mary Class. Boarding Department. 





New York, New York City, 30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 
Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
School for Girls. 


New York, New York City, 85th and 86th Streets. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


Reopens October 2d. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 








New York, Utica. 
Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 


Applications for fall, 1896, should be made early. 





DisTRIcT OF CoLUMBIA, Washington, 1850 Wyoming Avenue. 


Washington Heights School. 

Home school for girls. Finest location in city. Thorough in- 
struction, prepares for college. French spoken. The principal 
takes a party to Europe during vacation. 

Iss FRANCES MARTIN, Principal. 





Ou10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Second term begins February 4, 1896. 
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ACADEMICAL and PREPARA TORY 


GIRLS. 








Oux10, Columbus, 151 East Broad Street. 
Miss Phelps’ English and Classical 
School for Young Ladies and Children. 


College Preparatory. Regular and Elective Courses. Special 
a in Langutage, Literature, Music, Art, Physical and 
Social Culture. 





Oun10, Gambier. 


Harcourt Place Seminary. 


For girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a beautiful 
and comfortable home, a bountiful table, and careful attention to 
all that pertains to good health, sound mental training, refined 
manners and the best general culture. Address 
Mrs. ApA I. AYER HILLS, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
(Founded 1749.) 


Moravian Seminary AND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


90 minutes from Pitedetente : 2 hours from New York. 
For circulars address 
J. MAx Hark, D.D., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


Hollidaysburg School for Young 
W Grits. Thorough instruction. Methods 
omen sdapted to the individuality of each pupil. 
Home comforts. Location exceptionally healthful. Pupils pre- 
pared for college. Address Mrs. R. 8. HitcHcock. 
Ys 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Opens September 25. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 
a Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For circular, apply 
Principals, FRANCES E. BENNETT, SYLViA J. EASTMAN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4315 Walnut St. 
Have you a Daughter to send away to 


school where she will be properly and thoroughly iy songht? If so, 
seud for circular to E. H, CLERC. 


he © ae 
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mM USICAL. 





‘THE LEADING CONSERVATORY OF AMERICA. 
Cart FAELTsn, Director. 
Founded “ E.Tourjée 












giving full information. 
Frank W. Hatz, General Manager. 





New York, New York City, 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 


Metropolitan College of Music of the 
University of the State of New York. Residence  Repertmens 
for non-resident students. Dudle Buck, Pres.; Albert Ross 
Parsons, Principal Piano De Spe: h wes Greene, Principal Vocal 
Dept. Special year course, $200. Opens Sept. 10. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONNECTICUT, New London. 


instruction for Epileptics. 


ae ogee home—careful and judicious instruction, com- 
bined h the most approved system of treatment, under a 
physician of long experience in this disease. Send for circulars 
and references. Dr. WILLIAMSON. 








ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3156 indiana Avenue, 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hos- 
pital of Chicago, Ill. 233, 7a ou 


nual course of lectures 
will commence September 10, 1895. New _ College Building. 
Equality insex. New hospital of 225 beds now open. 


Send for announcement. OSEPH R. Coss, M.D. 


BOSTON 9 INSTITUTE 


and Training School. 41 
Tremont St, 


Boston. 
Rich and poor 





welcome. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2101 and 2103 Spruce St. 


The Waiton-Wellesiey School. For ems. 


Possesses finest private rty in city. Boarding and day. 
Fourteenth year. Academ ~¥ ‘ollege Prep’y and Musical Depts. 
For illus. cat.andrefs.,address Dr. and Mrs. JAmEs R. DANFORTH. 





VeRmONT, Burlington. 
Secure Health for Your Daughters. 


Send for Catalogue of Bishop Hopkins Hall, the best located 
girls’ school in this country. One hundred acres on the shore 
of Lake Champlain. $400. Muss EpitH M. CLARK, Principal. 





WEST VirainiA, near Wheeling. 


Mont de Chantal Academy. 
Under the direction of the Sisters of the Visitation. For 


terms apply to 
pply THE DIRECTRESS. 











ACADEMICAL AND PREPARA TORY, 


BOTH SEXES. 





MassacuuseEtTts, Wilbraham. 


Wesleyan Academy. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Arts and 
Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior advantages at 
moderate expense, 78th year. Winter term opens Jan. 8. For 
Catalogue, address Rev, WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 








MUSICAL. 


New York, New York City, 356 West 20th Street. 


Albert W. Berg. 


Piano, Organ, and Harmony. Manuscri t Music revised for 








publication. Office, 25 5 Union Square (Wm. A. Pond & Co.) 


_____ TEA CHERS r ” AGENCIES. 


New York, New York City, 3 East 14th Street. 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 


Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established, 1855. 








CoLoRADo, Denver, Room 308 Kittredge Building. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency. 




















FreD. Dick, manager, Ex-State Superintendent. 
We can assist competent teachers to desirable postions and 
aid School Directors in the selection of qualified teachers 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Stationary, Marine and una 
Electricity, Ar 
Plumbing, Heating, ‘Mining, English rr rT L 
Engineers can qualify to obtain MIA Kt be 
only necessary to know how to write. Circular 
arse. a ational =e wish bor’ study. 
e In ornath on orrespondence isch I 
RANTON, PA. _— 

















¥ , Systematic and thorough courses taught 
by able and experienced teachers. 
Splendid opportunity for a legal education, (@) 
Send stamp for full particulars, 


CHicAGo CORRESPONDENCE ScwHooL oF Law, 
REAPER BLik., CHICAGO. E 


ped STUDY LAW af 
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In a recent address at the University 
of Chicago, Mr. Depew in commenting 
on the well known fact that a large 
majority of our Presidents, Cabinet Minis- 
ters, Congressmen, Governors and Legisla- 
tors have been lawyers, very forcibly said, 
the reason for this was not because lawyers 
are better lawmakers than farmers or business 
men, but because the lawyers have been better trained. 
Here is a point worthy the most serious thought by 
those who wish to do better. The study of law not only 
fits one for the profitable practice of that profession, but it 
gives him marked advantage over his fellows whatever may 
be his walk in life. 
This sounds well you say: Yes, and itis well. More than 3000 
men and women have studied law at home with us and proved it 
true; and the starting point with every one was a postal or letter 
to us, requesting particulars just such as you may write to-day. 
We are the originators and perfectors of this system of self- 
improvement, and it is a settled success. The work is done by mail, 
and location is, therefore, no obstacle to you or us. You can receive 
N the benefit of all our advantages right where you are, and that at no 
) more outlay than it would cost you for something said to be the same, 
j/ but like ours only in name. 

Who our students are, what they had to do, the cost and much 
other useful information will be sent you without charge on receipt 
of your address. If you wish to do better here is a way—and a postal 
card will open it to-day if you will mail it to Dept. T, 
THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 3 


(a, AE Sa) OO, ON 
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‘Hamburg-American Line. 


OR several years past the Hamburg-American Line has arranged cruises at certain seasons, placing 
at the disposal of travelers one of its floating palaces, and affording them all the comforts and lux- 
uries of modern life. These cruises have become so popular with the American traveling public that 


the Company has made them a permanent feature of its service. 





THE FIRST CRUISE will be by the Twin Screw Express Steamer FURST BISMARCK; 
Capt. Albers, sailing from New York, Jan. 28, 1896, to MADEIRA, 
the MEDITERRANEAN and the ORIENT. 


Touching at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice), Tunis, Alexandria 
(Cairo and Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, Messina, Palermo, 
Naples, Genoa and return to New York. 


The cruise from New York to the Orient and return to New York will coumee about ten weeks. 
Passengers desiring to prolong their stay in Europe before returning to America may leave the excursion 
upon touching at Genoa the second time and take any one of the Hamburg-American Line’s Express 
Steamers from Hamburg, Southampton or Cherbourg, to New York, up to August 1, 1896. 

Ever since the childhood of the human race the Mediterranean coasts have played the most impor- 
tant part in the history of advancing civilization. Greece has bequeathed to us her precious legacy of 
art and poetry, Rome has given us her grand representatives of patriotism and statecraft, Egypt has 
filled our souls with thrills of awe and wonderment, the Holy Land has inspired us with lofty sentiments 
and religious fervor. All along the blue Mediterranean Sea we find the indelible imprints of man’s past, 
the glorious monuments of antiquity. The whole scenery of ancient history unrolls before our eyes, not 
in artistic reproduction, but in all its realistic grandeur and glory. The memories of such a trip, the 
sights of the scenery of the most remarkable events of man’s history, will remain for a lifetime in the 


soul of every beholder. 


THE SECOND CRUISE will be by the Twin Screw Express Steamer COLUMBIA, Capt. 
Vogelgesang, sailing from New York, Jan. 25, 1896, to the WEST INDIES 
and the SPANISH MAIN. 


The Itinerary will be: From New York and Old Point Cemfort to Port au Prince (Hayti), 
Mayaguez (Porto Rico), St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Bar- 
bados, Trinidad, La Guayra (for Caracas) and Puerto Cabello (Venezuela), Kingston (Jamaica), 
Havana, Key West, Old Point Comfort, and New York. 

This tour lasts about four and a half weeks and offers American tourists a most attractive and com- 
fortable means of escaping the bitter blasts of our rigorous Northern winters. 
A glance at the Itinerary suggests at once tales of romance and adventure, recalling many a famous 
exploit of dead and gone worthies. But it also presents to the mind a vista of smooth seas and lovely 
alm-covered beaches, of beautiful scenery and strange peoples, offering an ever-varying and inexhaustible 
und of novelty to divert the mind and charm the senses. In cruising from port to port in these enchanted 
seas, among verdant and flower-clothed islands, nature is seen in her brightest and most beautiful mood, 
and life in the tropics at its best. It would be difficult, indeed, to imagine any attribute of an ideal winter 
resort not found among these ‘‘ Fortunate Isles.” 
The time at each port is amply sufficient to visit all places of interest. 


—— CABLE CONNECTION WITH ALL PORTS TOUCHED ON THIS CRUISE.—— 
For further particulars, descriptive pamphlet, rates, etc., address 


HAIIBURG-ASIERICAN LINE, 


New York, 37 Broadway. Chicago, 125 La Salle Street. San Francisco, 401 California Street. 
Boston, 70 State Street. Philadelphia, 337 Walaut Street. 
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If you are about to make a trip for pleasure or business, we will, without charge, 
have sent to you the necessary information concerning the most reliable railroads, steamers, 


hotels or boarding houses. 


We have exceptionally thorough information on tourist lines and 


resorts, and we can perhaps save you some mistakes and much inconvenience. 


Address 


TRAVELER’S INQUIRY DESK, 


THE REviEw OF Reviews, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 














H OT FL RAGON, 

. TLANTA, GA. 
Ss 

American and European Plans. 


The Palace Hotel of the South. 


Most uniform climate in the United 
States. Fifteen Days’ Stop-over Priv- 
jlege on all Tourist Tickets. 


IS ENTIRELY NEW, 
and is conceded to 
be the Best Con- 


ducted, Most Elegant, Complete and Perfect 
in its 
Appointments, 


Cuisine and Service 


of any HOTEL PALACE in the South. 


VERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT... 


KNOWN TO SCIENCE. 











Large Orchestra. Evening Dinner. 
Free Passenger Service to and from 
Union Depot, 314 blocks distant. 


NO NOISE, DIRT OR SMOKE FROM TRAINS. 


PRIGES { fitropean Pian; 


Special Rates to Permanent Guests. 


3.00 to $5.00 per day. 
1.50 to $559 per day. 





Steam Yachting in all Waters 
Under the American Flag. 





The fine large steamer 
“Ohio,” built by the 
Cramps, will be used ex- 
clusively for strictly 
first-class cruises for 
1896. No second class, 
steerage, or freight car- 
ried. Number limited to 
capacity of one sitting 
at table. Programme, 
penny ff 11th and Feb- 
ruary 15t 
cruises to the West Indies, visiting all the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands, including Bermuda, 
Jamaica, Venezuela, etc. March 28th, a ten 
weeks’ Mediterranean cruise, Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey and Spain. June 27th, Norway to North 
Cape, Sweden, St. Petersburg, etc. Send for cir- 
cular to the THOMAS FOREIGN TOURS, 1721 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, or the INTERNA- 
TIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, Philadel- 


phia. 











The Trade=- Winds of 
Travel. 





The Field of Winter Resorts. 


If one wished to carve the field 
of winter tourist resorts out of the 
map of America, one would not 
miss many by taking a knife and 
inserting it on the east coast of 
the United States, so as to include 
Fortress Monroe and Virginia 
Beach, cut a rather narrow strip 
southward along the Alleghany 
Mountains to the region where 
they peter out in Northern Ala- 
bama and Georgia, then west to 
Southern California and diago- 
nally across that elongated Pacific 
State to San Francisco. In the 
far Southwest, in Texas, Mexico 
and Southern California, there is 
as yet only a small fraction of 
tourist invasions as compared 
with the Southeast. But with 
the rapid opening up of the coun- 
try, the building of great hotels 
and the use of sumptuous tourist 
trains on such lines as the South- 
ern Pacific, Santa Fé and Mexican 
Central, there will without any 
doubt be a steady growth in en- 
thusiasm for this long-distance 
search for health and amusement. 

At present a very great majority 
of the winter tourists, whether 
from Maine or Oregon or Iowa, 
converge in the course of their 
general migration to the compara- 
tively small region bounded on 
the North by the Potomac, on the 
West by the Alleghanies, on the 
South by the Gulf of Mexico, on 
the East by the Atlantic Ocean. 
The really terrible financial dé- 
bacle which took place in the 
States within these bournes dur- 
ing the past three years has 
scarcely had an effect in lessening 
the resort interests of the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, Georgia and Flor- 
ida. In fact it has, in certain 








NEW ARRANGEMENTS 


——FOR-——— 


EUROPE ana THE ORIENT. 
Escorted saben 





Comprehensive Orien- 

tal Tour, at lowest rates, 

Personally Leads New York to New York 
An Ideal Pilgrimage to the Orient, sailing by 


Conducted Party. South 
starts Feb. 12th, by North 
German Lloyd, accompanied 
S.S. Normannia (9000 tons), Feb. 19. 
Highest class party. Apply 


France and Italy. Absolute- 
—To — 

by T. T. Eaton, D.D., LL.D. 

at once. 


ly First Class. By North 
German Lloyd Southern 
Route. Inclusive rates. Sixty 
day tour $460.00. Write 
for programme. 
NILE AND 
PALESTINE, 
THE 
Hl ! Land. $800.00. 
THE REMARKABLE 
TOUR TO PALES- 
BAPTIST TINE AND NILE. 
Write for Elaborate 
PILGRIMAGE Programme, Illustrate 
¢ | ed. Post Free. 
C. R. BLACKALL, M.D., D.D., 

(Of the Am. Bap. Pub. Soc.] 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Lid., 
Originators, Pioneers, and First Conductors of 
Associated Parties tothe Holy Land. Travel tick- 

ets everywhere. Choice berths ALL 8. S. lines. 
113 Broadway, New York; 220 South Clark 

St., Chicago ; 201 Washington St., Boston ; 135 

South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa., &c., &c. 





Mallory Steamship 





</ 

=is . 

ci -- Line. -:- 

AY a \ 

‘Bil TEXAS (Galveston) ROUTE 
3\ | A Delightful Six Days’ Voyage 

by Sea 
To GALVESTON, thence by rail to all points in TEXAS, 
also to MEXICO CITY, DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS, 


SALT LAKE CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, &c., and all Cali- 
fornia WINTER RESORTS. SINGLE and EXCURSION 
TICKETS. Tourists’ Tickets good for nine months. 


GEORGIA—FLORIDA ROUTE. 
A Short Sea Trip of Sixty Hours— 





To BRUNSWICK, GA., thence to FERNANDINA, FLA. 
SINGLE and EXCURSION TICKETS issued to all points 
in FLORIDA, including its famous WINTER RESORTS, 
also throughout the States of GEORGIA, ALABAMA, 


TENNESSER, &c. Write for our 64 page booklet, 


**Southern Routes,”? mailed free. 


C. H. Mallory & Co., Gen. Agts., Pier 20E.R., N.Y. 
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ACKSON SANATORIUM, 
AT DANSVILLE NEW YORK 

Under the per- 
sonal care of regu- 
larly educated and 
experienced phy- 
sicians, is distinct- 
ive in its methods 
# and character. 
Adelightful home 
for health and rest 
seekers. Baths, 
i massage, electric- 
i ity, Swedish move- 
1 ments, inunction, 
ete. Instruction 
in Hygiene and 
Physical Culture. 


A Health School 


. wee pee savelid 
{ ng we 
Main Building Absolutely bom vie te keep 


Fire Proof. well. 
For illustrated pamphlet, address P.O. Box 1881. 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary. 


FLORIDA. 


For information as to Florida, the West 
Coast in particular, send your address to 
L. Y. JENNESS, 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1858, 











SOUTH CAROLINA. 


PINE FOREST INN, Summerville, South 
Carolina, Opens November Ist, 18%5. 

A first-class Winter Resort in every respect. 
Electric Lights, Elevators and all modern im- 
provements for comfort, convenience and pleas- 
ure. Climate unsurpassed. Situated on_ the 
South Carolina & Georgia Railway, 22 miles from 
Charleston, S.C. For terms and circulars, ad- 
dress W. G. LEHEw, Manager, Summerville, 8. 
Cc. F. W. WAGENER & Co., Proprietors, Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 








NEW JERSEY. 


The Brentford, 


Electric Lights, Latest Conveniences. 
Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., Lakewood, N.J. 
October toJune. Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 


THE BUCKINGHAM, 


Opposite Laurel House, 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 
First-class; rates meoterste s circulars. P. O. 

x 72. 


THE CLIFTON. 


N. W. Cor. Clinton Avenue and Fourth St., 
fliss A.B. Odgers. LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


The Shelburne, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


On the Ocean Front. 
—— ek 


Every convenience, including hot and 
cold sea water baths and passenger eleva- 
tor. Write for illustrated booklet. 


J. D. SOUTHWICK, Manager. 




















ways, stimulated the tourist in- 
dustry, insomuch as it enhanced 
the importance of that traffic and 
made it one of the really essential 
sources of income to the Floridian 
and Georgian. 


How to Reach the Southern 
Resorts. 


Every day at this season of the | 


year there come to the REVIEW oF 
REVIEWS letters from its readers, 
in response to the offer made at 
the head of this department to 
furnish information concerning 
transportation routes, hotels, etc. 
So widespread are the sources 
from which these requests come 
that it will evidently be of service 
to many a prospective tourist to 
print some suggestions of the vari- 
ous routes by which the winter 
vacation seekers from all parts of 
the United States may most com- 
fortably reach the sunny regions 
in the Southeastern corner of 
their country. 
From the West. 

The tourist gateway from the 
West to the Southeastern ‘re- 
sort” States may be said to be 
Cincinnati. 

1. From that point the Queen 
and Crescent Railroad runs hand- 
somely equipped vestibuled trains 
to Atlanta on the Southeast and 
New Orleans on the South. The 
particular train put on this route 
for service to the Exposition is 
scheduled to carry Western visit- 
ors from Cincinnati to Atlanta in 
twenty-six hours and fifty-five 
minutes — nearly three hours 
faster than any previous service 
between these two points. From 
Cincinnati to Chattanooga the 
route is over the Queen and Cres- 
cent tracks ; from there on to At- 
lanta over the Southern Railway, 
which sends passengers on to 
Florida points by the Florida 
Central and Peninsula Railroad. 

2. Over the mountain route of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio—a jour- 
ney of wonderful beauty and va- 
riety —the Virginia resorts are 
reached from Cincinnati. Hot 
Springs and Fortress Monroe are 
the chief of these in the winter 
season, 

3. The Louisville and Nashville 
system also applies at Cincinnati 
to tap the West of its tourists to 
the South. It goes further to the 
South before turning East toward 
Georgia and Florida via the Plant 
System; and just as the Queen and 
Crescent, it also makes New Or- 
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Only 2 hours from Philadelphia. All 
modern conveniences. Elevator, Elec- 
tric Light, Steam Heat and Open 
Grates, Sun Parlor, Baths, Massage, 
Swedish Movements, Electricity. 
Address for Circulars 


? ROBT. WALTER, M.D. 





CHEROKFE INN, Blacksburg S.C. “ Most- 


even temperature in the U. 8.”—Gov’t Reports. 
Climate delightful, beautiful scenery, pleasant 
drives. Well ees BT livery. Good shooting ; 
lv mails daily. Only 18 hours from New York.. 
Rates $2.00 per ay $10.00 per week. 
NO. F. JONES, rvroprietor. 


HOTELBRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 


American and European Plans. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
Proprietors. 





HERBERT H. BARNES, Manager. 

















AN 





IDEAL PLACE 


FOR THOSE SEEKING 
HEALTH OR REST... 





The Warsaw Salt Baths 


and Sanitarium. 
OPEN ALL THE VEAR. 


Write for Illustrated Souvenir and Full 
Particulars. 


Warsaw Sanitarium Company, 
Warsaw, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 
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leans its Southwestern objective 
point. 


From the North via Rail. 


While there is a large and con- 
stantly increasing tide of tourists 
from the West to Florida, it is 
after all the North and Northeast 
that furnish the bulk of winter 
passenger traffic, and half a dozen 
lines by rail and sea make it their 
chief task during January, Febru- 
ary and March to attract this mi- 
gratory movement to their routes 
by the installation of fast and 
sumptuous trains, 

1. Of the through lines, rather 
the most Western route is taken 
by the great Southern Railroad 
System, which, connecting at 
Washington with the Pennsylva- 
nia tracks from the North, pro- 
ceeds through Piedmont, Virginia, 
across Western North Carolina, 
directly to Atlanta, sending out 
western spurs to Asheville, Knox- 
ville, Chattanooga and Birming- 
ham. 

On the special fast through 
trains of the Southern Railway, 
their schedule shows that it is pos- 
sible to reach Atlanta at 3.55 P.M., 
after a journey of but twenty- 
three hours and twenty-five min- 
utes, on the vestibuled train leav- 
ing New York on week days at 
4.30 P.M.; while the ‘‘ Exposition 
Flyer ” which starts from the me- 
tropolis at 11 in the morning, pulls 
into Atlanta at 10.20 the very next 
morning, or in twenty-three hours 
and twenty minutes. 

To reach the Florida resorts, 
the first of the above mentioned 
trains of the Southern Railway 
connects at Columbia with the 
Florida Central and Peninsular 
Railway and makes Jacksonville 
in only twenty-nine hours and ten 
minutes out from New York. Of 
course when the word ‘connect ”’ 
is used in these through tourist 
lines it does not mean that the 
passengers change cars; in fact, 
they never know that ‘‘ connec- 
tion” has been established except 
by reference to an official guide. 
The phrase simply signifies that 
the trains proceed at such and 
such points from tracks owned by 
one company to those owned by 
another. 

2. East of the Southern R. R. 
there is the ‘‘ Seaboard Air Line, ”’ 
running from Norfolk, Virginia, 
to Atlanta, Georgia, and making 
the distance from New York to 











WINTER ue TO THE "TROPICS. 




















of from 3 to 5 weeks, with stop-over 
rT 


Atlas Line 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


Commodious Passenger Steamers direct to 


JAMAICA, 


HAYTI, U.S. COLOMBIA, ana COSTA RICA, 
Carrying U.S. Mail, sail from New York every week. 


SPECIAL TOURS 


rivile * 
some 30 ports in the WEST INDI 
ands vISH MAI Pht ge nn 
cian on account of the equability 
of climate. An average of about 
PER DAY defrays all expenses of trip 
through these tropical scenes. For Illus- 
trated Pamph let, sailing list, and all 
perdicare addre; 


FORWOOD & KELLOCK; 
ant co. 24 State St., N. Y . City. 





Europe and the Orient. 


Mrs. M. A. Crosley’s Tenth Select Party leaves 
New York for Spain (one week), Morocco, Algeria, 
brine bby = Islands of the oy 

Asia Minor, yria, Palestine (12 days), Egy : 
“Upthe Nile, 5 588 miles to First Cataract). Ital 
Switzerland, ance and England 

$96. per 8.S. “Normannia.” 116 Pd tour. 
Strictly first-class. References required. For full 
particulars address 


MRS. M. A. CROSLEY, 
786 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mediterranean, Egypt, 
Holy Land, Turkey, 
Greece, etc., sails Jan.15. 
—Second Mediterranean and Oriental Tour sails 
Feb. 19th.—Delightful Tour, Mediterranean, 
Riviera: Carnival), Italy (Easter in 
Rome), etc., sails Jan. 28th.—All 
personally conducted. Programs 


free. Est. 1879. A. de Potter, 
1122 Broadway, New York. 





WINTER PARK, FLORIDA. 


“THE ROGERS.” 


Open from Oct. Ist to May. Fates $2.00 to 


Is the record every year in every room 
300 at the ‘oT w > wer, Denver, the 
ost popular Ho n the City 

Days of 5: Service and ¢ Cuisine second to. 
ne. tes $2 to $3.50 per 





$3.00 per day. — 00 to $20.00 per week. 
A. E. & A. R. ROGEKS, Proprs. 


Sunshine day. M. HILL, Manager. 





Short Vacations 
for Busy People! 


A Southern Trip will be more than usually 
attractive this winter by reason of the 
ATLANTA EXPOSITION, and the 


opening of the new and magnificent 


hotels at Richmond and Old Point 


Comfort. 





Before Deciding Send for the * Pilot.’’ 





Old Dominion S. S. Company, 


Pier 26, North River, New York. 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres’t and Traffic ligr. 
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Co-Operative Education Travel 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


GRINDELWALD CONFERENCE. 


ORGANIZED BY 


THE REV. DR. HENRY S. LUNN, 


General Editor of the “ Review of the Churches.” 





and 











London, Paris, Holy Land, 
Egypt, Constantinople, Athens. 





The Round Tour: New York to New York, $300. 


The Overland Route, via Rome, $50 extra. 





Cruising parties will leave London on the following dates, and 
those from America who wish to join can leave New York on any 
previous sailing of the American Line in time to join the party in 
London. 

Dec. 20th, Jan. 2ist, Feb. 21st, March 30th, and May Ist. 

Economical arrangements will be made for land excursions for 
those who desire to have thern arranged. 





BOOKING ARRANGEMENTS FOR PALESTINE. 


The sum of $300 entitles the passenger to a berth in a main-deck state cabin 
(three berths in a cabin), 5 days’ hotel accommodation in London, second class 
return ticket from London to Marseilles, va Dover and Calais, and a first class berth 
in a four-berth cabin for the thirty days’ cruise on the Mediterranean, with an ex- 
cellent table on board for the whole period of the cruise, and the use of the steam 
launch when in port. Berths in a two-berth cabin will be $50 extra for the Mediter- 
ranean cruise only, d ; 

Those who take the overland journey for Rome, through Turin and Genoa, 
will pay a further $50 extra. ; ; 

The preliminary booking deposit for the Mediterranean cruise will be $5 for 


each place reserved. 





All remittances should be made payable to REvIEw or REVIEws, 
and all applications for places in these parties should be addressed 
to the Pilgrimage Secretary, 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
Astor Place, New York. 
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Atlanta in about twenty-four 
hours and a half by the trains run 
in connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. and Atlantic Coast 
Line. This route, after following 
the course common to all the 
Southern lines, through Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington, 
takes the tourist through Rich- 
mond, Va., Henderson and Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and Athens, Georgia, 
and the far Southeast is reached 
by proceeding past Atlanta over 
the Central Railroad of Georgia. 

8. Still a third all rail route from. 
New York to the South is the 
Atlantic Coast Line, which skirts. 
the Eastern coast even more 
closely than the two previously 
named. It passes as directly 
south from Washington as the in- 
lets of Tidewater Virginia will 
allow, through Richmond to Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and by the 
Plant System on into Florida and 
as far South as Havana. 

The Atlantic Coast Line makes 
an especial boast of its speed ; 
from New York it reaches Aiken, 
S. C., in twenty-two and a half 
hours, Augusta in twenty-three 
hours, and Macon in twenty-six. 
It was over this route that the 
great long distance run of August, 
1894, was made, when an Atlantic: 
Coast Line train covered 780 miles: 
in 880 minutes. 


The Routes by Water. 


There are several lines of coast- 
wise steamers from New York 
and Boston to the South which 
are fitted to afford the most com- 
fortable journeys to Southern 
tourists who prefer the sea voy- 
age to the railroad trip. 

1. Or, if one wishes to combine 
the travel by sea with the rail- 
road journey, the Old Dominion 
S. S. Co. offers an exceedingly 
pleasant programme for varying 
the travel to Florida. Its hand- 
some and comfortable boats leave 
New York every week day, ex- 
cept Friday, and after a delight- 
ful short sea voyage of 350 miles 
the tourist has at Norfolk any 
one of three different railroad 
systems to choose from to con- 
tinue his journey to the South or 
Southwest. 

2. The Merchants and Miners’ 
Transportation Company has a 
fleet of eleven vessels which ply 
between Boston and Baltimore, 
Baltimore and Norfolk, and be- 
tween Norfolk and Savannah. 
Every detail of the service is ar- 
ranged with a view to safe 
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The Favorite Route between 


BOSTON and NEW YORK 
is via Springfield. 


Leave NEW YORK or BOSTON at 
12 noon except Sunday, 
only 51g hours. 


Leave NEW YORK or BOSTON at 
4p. M. daily, only 6 hours, and 
the handsomest trains in 
New England. 


Other trains at 9 A.M. 11 A.M. and 
11p.M. Buffet Drawing§Room 
Cars on day trains, Sleeping 
Cars on night trains. 


Cheques 


Of The Cheque Bank of Lon- 
don, in amounts from £1 up, are 
Cashed All Over the World 
by agents, hotels, shops, railroads. 
Just the thing for sending money 
to The Old Country, and for 
travelers. Issued for over 21 years. 
Circular on application. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Gen’l 
Agent, 2 WallStreet, New York. 





== 


For the Winter 
Goto... . 


BERMUDA. 


Forty-eight hours by elegant steam- 
ship weekly. 





Frost Unknown. Malaria Impossible. 


For Winter Tours 
Oa « « w « 


West Indies. 


2 
Thirty-day trip; 15 days in the 
tropics. $5.00 a day for transpor- 
tation, meals and stateroom. 


For Pamphlet giving full information 
apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & Co., 


Agents for Quebec S. 8. Co., Ltd., 
39 Broadway, N. Y. 


Orto Thomas Cook & Son’s Agencies. 
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and comfortable passenger travel. 
The sea voyage between Boston 
and Norfolk occupies 38 hours ; 
between Norfolk and Savannah, 
50 hours. This experience on the 
sea of three days and a half isa 
thoroughly delightful one to many 
travelers, and if one is fond of 
water travel, is almost univers- 
ally found to be highly beneficial 
to the health. 

3. Another favorite line of 
steamships, with routes more ex- 
tended than either of the forego- 
ing, is the New York and Texas 
§.S.Co. (The Mallory Lines), which 
go from New York City to Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, to Key West, Flor- 
ida, to Galveston, Texas, and 
thence by rail to all Western and 
Southwestern points. The steam- 
ers are unsurpassed among coast 
line vessels in size and ap- 
pointments. For Florida and 
Georgia the steamers sail ever 
Friday, the voyage to Brunswic 
occupying about sixty hours. On 
Saturdays a steamer leaves New 
York for a six days’ voyage to 
Galveston, Texas, stopping at Key 
West after two days out. These 
fine Mallory steamers have first 
cabin, second cabin and steerage 
rates, and there has been a really 
unusual amount of care expended 
in perfecting the methods for tak- 
ing the best care of passengers. 

4. Stilla fourth tempting coast 
voyage from North to South is of- 
fered by the Savannah Line, which 
runs steamers from: New York 
City, from Boston and from Phil- 
adelphia to the Savannah termi- 
nus, where the Central Railroad 
of Georgia takes tourists to At- 
lanta, and the Plant System and 
the Florida Central and Peninsu- 
lar R.R. extend the journey into 
Florida. The sea voyage occupies 
two or three days. 


General Aspects of the Sea 
Routes. 


It is the plan on these coastwise 
trips to the South to sell passen- 
ger tickets which cover both 
transportation and meals, and it 
is one of the advantages of the 
water route that each line vies 
with the others in setting deli- 
cious tables. Of course, their 
Southern connections and the 
proximity of such gastronomic 
centres as Baltimore and Savan- 
nah help in raising the standard. 
The vessels of the lines generally 
are staunch ships of from 1,500 to 
4,000 tons. The staterooms con- 
tain two berths each, and one has 
more room, as a general thing, 
than even on the largest of the 
transatlantic vessels. 


The past decade ha's seen an ex- 
traordinary rise into favor of 
certain resorts which have been 
fitted, both by nature and science, 
to be sanitariums. There is no 
better managed institution of the 
sort than the Jackson Sanitarium. 





It gives health and teaches pa- | 


tients how to keep it. 











6 Days to 
Honolulu! 


BETTER THAN 
GOING 
TO EUROPE. 


The Hawaiian Islands have more to attract 
and fascinate from a traveler’s standpoint than 
any spot whatsoever. Hawaii is indeed the ideal 

**ISLAND PARADISE.”’ 

The sae steamers of the Oceanic Steamship 
Co. sail twice a month. Send five cents postage 
for “Hawaii,” a pamphlet of choice photo- 
gravures, to 


OCEANIC S.S. CO., 


138 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


WINTER TOURS. 


In January and February three par- 
ties, limited in number, will make ex- 
tended tours through Spain, Southern 
France, Italy, Egypt, the Holy Land, 
—Greece—Japan and China, under the 
management of 

Mrs. M. D. Frazar & Co., 
70-71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 
Send for itineraries and references. 


BLINDNESS ‘se PREVENTED, 


The Absorption Treatment removes the 
cause of impaired vision and diseased eyes. 
It is the most successful and humane treat- 
ment ever devised. Hundreds who have 
been ae incurable have been suc- 
cessfully treated at our Sanitarium and at 
their homes. Pamphlet free. READ IT. 
Address EYESANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


EQUESTRIAN OUTFITS. 


No saddle is a Whitman unless it bears this com- 
pany’s nameplate and trademark, ‘* WHITMAN.” 























Park, 

Hunting, 

Racing, 

Military, Bridles, 

, Bits 

Etc., Spurs, 

SADDLES. Be== Whips, 
Pads, 
Leggings, 

Etc., Ete. 


Makers of the celebrated Whitman Saddles 
(Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s). Fine Harness and 
Horse Clothing at reasonable rates. Equippers 
of Riding Schools. Send three 2c. stamps for 
illustrated catalogue. 


Whitman Saddle Company, 1®,Chanzhersst.. 


The Layman Poeumatic Boat. 











Absolutely ( A Perfect 
Safe. — Invention 
__ for Fishing 
Send and Hunt- 
4 Cents for = ing. 
our 
Illustrated The Most 
Catalogue ae Comfort- 
and =———— able Thing 
Price List. = “Pa on Water. 


——FOR SALE BY—— 


H. D. LAYMAN, 853 Broadway, N.Y. 
Special attention shown ladies and children 
by lady attendants. 
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(Incorporated), owners _of 1440 acres of the best foot-hill 
ALMOND and OLIVE LAND in Southern California, will 7 
plant for themselves this winter from three to four hundred Se 

acres to Almonds and Olives. They will sell some of their land, plant : 7, | 
and care for it until in bearing, on very liberal, co-operative terms. Almond —< Lijz, nv 

eight and Olive ten semi-annual payments. This makes it easy to acquire a valuable in- Whi ‘ 

come producing property. An income sure to increase with age. The whole plan is fully explained 

in a circular to be had free on application to the office of the Ranch Co., 1:2:27 Trenton Street, Los Angeles, Cal., 
or (one of the owners) 


GEO. EAKINS, = - _— 930Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Los Angeles Reference. 


Th "as Paulina, 
potoretspope bore Lato tat od 0 Repay Vaiten Geenats, sae Hain 


a 
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A Little Book P Under the above pleasing title the Southern Rail- 
about a Big % ity ve way has in press a beautiful and comprehensive 
in Addison Archer’s most interesting style, book appertaining to the hunting and fishing of the 
Re telling sight-seers, pleasure-seekers, and States through which that System extends. 

igs shoppers how to make the most of a visit to This, indeed, comprises nearly the entire South, 
the metropolis—just issued—sent free by including Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
‘Westminster Hotel, 16th St. and Irving Pl., N. Y. lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee 
and Kentucky, as throughout these States the South- 

Winter Excursions. ern Railway has tts own lines. 


. ; . é : The book is written in the happiest style of Mr. 
Winter Excursion Tickets to Florida, Cuba, Atken William Bruce Lefingwell, of Chicago, and the il- 
and Charleston, S. C., Augusta, Savannah, Thomasville pee J d ‘all - 

and Brunswick, Ga., have been put on sale by the At- ee ee ee ae ane on pans oo _— 
eee Jor this particular volume. This is the first time 


dantic Coast Line, in connection with the Pennsylvania gag sits 
R. R. Next in order of events in the South will be the that such a publication has been attempted, exhibit- 
ing in such an attractive manner the almost in- 


re-establishment of the Solid Vestibule Trains known ‘ 
as the‘ New Vorkand Florida Special.”” This service numerable resorts for sportsmen in the South, 





was inaugurated by the Atlantic Coast Line in 1888 The publication will be issued prior to November 
and has been in effect every season since between New | 1, 1895, and can be obtained through any of the 
York and St. Augustine. agents of the Southern Railway System. 





Winter Tourists 
Should go South this Season over the QUEEN 
AND CRESCENT ROUTE. Shortest route 
Cincinnati to Lookout Mountain, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, or Florida. Superb trains, steam- 
heated, gas-lighted, safety-vestibuled. Elegant 
day coaches, sleepers, dining, parlor, and ob- 


servation cars on through trains. 





Special trains and lowratesto Atlanta Exposition—Greatest event ever held in the 
OLD PALMS--ORMOND, FLA. South, Through Pullmans daily to Asheville and the ‘* Land of the Sky.”” Write to 
Mr. W. C. Rinearson, General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O., for time schedules. Low round trip tickets now on sale to Southern 


‘winter resorts. 
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TRAVELERS YY | 
INVALIDS 


4 AND ALL 


| THE COMFORT 


S | A Pp E SEEKERS 


RSA) THE KENWOOD RUG 
) BAG 














A gant Bag Shaped 


rap. ' 
C4 UT well down the front, it 
slips on and off more easily 
than a coat. Equipped with 
special fasteners. No buttons. 

o strings. Woven of soft 
fleecy wool,extra thick—but re- > 
markably light weight. A delightfully com- 
fortable garment and a thorough protec- 
tion against cold and drafts. Requires 4 
no “ tucking-in ” and the wind cannot dis- 
arrange it. Makes traveling aluxury in {%% 
the colton weather. It is just the thing for ( 
driving, and is the handiest and warmest 
wrap imaginable for all out-door use. In- ¢ 
valids use it in the house, on the piazza, &c. 


IMustrated Circular, prices and . 
samples of goods sent free. 


AThe Kenwood Mills. Albany, NY. 















Raymond & Whitcomb Tours. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCL DED. 


— 





MEXICO and CALIFORNIA. 


SPECIAL PULLMAN VESTIBULED TRAINS of Sleeping, 
Dining, and Composite Library Observation Cars. 

Ample time will be devoted to all the leading cities and other 
pease be historic and picturesque interest both in Mexico and 

ornia. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel, and give the holder 
entire freedom of movement on the Pacific Coast and for 
the return trip. They may be used on any regular train 
until July, 1896, or on our own special vestibuled trains 
with personal escort. Choice of routes for the outward and 
return trip. These tours are intended principally for those who 
wish to travel in the most comfortable manner. 

Tours to Atlanta Exposition, Florida, Cuba, Mex= 
ico, the Rocky Mountains, the Yellowstone National 
Park, Yosemite Valley, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
China, Europe, including Russia, etc., etc., in season. 
penne eee Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all 

3. 
a ae for descriptive book mentioning particular information 
esired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. - 20So. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
31 East 14th St., Lincoln Building, Union Square, N. Y. 





Picturesque .. . 


Trunk Line of America. 


THE ONLY LINE 
WHOSE TRAINS ARE 


EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 








SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


New York and Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


D. I. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent. 
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Brain Workers 


pronounce 


VIN MARIANI 





THE IDEAL TONIC 


Unequaled by anything in 
Fortifying, Strengthening 
and Refreshing 


Body and Brain 


Mailed Free. 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 














Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 


Avid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 
62 W. 16th St., New York. 


Paris: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 
Lonpon : 239 Oxford Street. 


oC => aS 0 GS 0G 0 Ga 6 GS 6 Gee 9 GS) 0 GG 


STANDARD ARTICLES UNCLASSIFE 


0S 0 0 SS 0 GS 0 GSO 0 SS OO DN 























Survival of 
the Fittest 


OTELS in New York City change hands fre- 
H quently. Strange faces, new management, 
and new methods seem to take away from them 
the comfortable, homelike atmosphere to which the 
traveler has become accustomed. Here and there, 
however, there are successful establishments which 
continue to hold their own under the same manage- 
ment. 


The St. Denis 


is a hotel of this character, and under the direction 
of its old-time proprietor, William Taylor, continues 
one of the most pleasant and attractive hotels in the 
city. 

It is located corner Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
directly opposite Grace Church, in the center of the 
city. The Broadway Cable Cars pass the door, af- 
fording quick transit either up or down town. For 
families as well as business men it is most conven- 
ient. Accommodations are ample for a large number 
of guests, and the service prompt and unobtrusive. 
The menu is most elaborate, both in American and 
French cookery. In season and out of season there 
is nothing wanting to tempt or satisfy the most ex- 
acting epicure or accomplished don vivant. 





$2,500.00 a PRIZES. 





First.—Mason & Hamlin Organ..............- $700.00 
Second.—Chickering Upright Piano........... $575.00 
With Solid Mahogany Case. 

TH. —"“* Cea OK THAD 5 o.osioccecoscicscaceceece $2356.00 

rom the French Carriage Co., Boston. 
Fourth.—Puritan Bicycle...................-++ $100.00 


And 96 other high-grade prizes will be given by the publishers of 


“ KLOV. 


The latest and most popular “ word and letter” game in 
The Greatest Spelling Match Ever Known. 


For the largest number of words made on the Klova Board, 
we will give ONE HUNDRED VALUABLE PRIZES to 100 suc- 
eessfulcontestants. Send twotwo-cent stamps for our illustrated 
eatalogue of prizes, with full directions. 

The game handsomely lithographed and finely bound in cloth, 
on extra heavy stock, may be had of all dealers, or will be sent, 
POST FREE, FOR $i 00. Address PRIZE DEPT. S, THE EDDY 
TOY AND GAME CoO., Mfrs. of the “ BURDETT GAMEs, 258 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 





[JECKER 


BROTHERS 


> GRAND 
} UPRIGHT 
SQUARE 


PIANOS 


UNION SQUARE-WEST- 
DECKER-BUILDING 
NEW YORK. 
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“LA TOURAINE” IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


NEXT VOYAGE STARTING FEBRUARY 47H, 1806. 


A TYPICAL ‘‘ FLOATING PALACE.”’ 


N the December issue of last year the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS contained a description of the 
beautiful ship La Touraine, of the French Line, 
and a promise of her departure for the now favorite 
Mediterranean winter tour. This Eastern voyage 
has come to be the most charming and instructive 
of all the carefully planned vacations which are 
offered the Americans who are fortunate enough to 
be in a position which will allow them to spend the 
most disagreeable of the winter months in a sunny 
clime, and in a region teeming with historic interest 
and esthetic beauties. It was no small landmark 
in the progress of the wonderful modern arrange-- 
ments for vacation taking when the steamers of the 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, which possess 
certain refinements of comfort and beauty to be 
found nowhere else, 
were enlisted in the de- 
lightful expeditions to 
the Mediterranean 
shores. This tour of 
i895 clearly surprised, 
however, the most san- 
guine, in its entire suc- 
cess. Sogratifying was 
the experience of last 
year’s voyage that the 
winter of 8196 will find 
La Touraine again on 
her way to the East, 
with another party of 
gentlemen and ladies 
intent on making the 
most of the programme 
before them. Some of 
those who went on the tour last year were so 
thoroughly delighted that they have made up their 
minds to repeat the performance in 1896. On the 
next page there are printed a few paragraphs from 
the pen of Mr. Wadsworth, who was one of the 1895 
tourists, and who has at length described the ex: 
perience of his party in a handsome little book 
which will be sent free to inquirers. 

The advantages of this general plan of a winter’s 
cruise on a first-class steamship through the whole 
length of the Mediterranean, with pauses of varying 
length at the most important ports on the European, 
Asiatic and North African shores of this inexpressi- 
bly fascinating inland sea--about which thousands 
of years of history have centred—do not need 
much argument. The plan was an experiment 
only a few years ago. It is now a demonstrated suc- 
cess. The writer has tried the plan of visiting most 
of these same points upon the Mediterranean coast 
by the very different plan of trusting to ordinary 


ADVERTISING 





DANCER. 


A TUNISIAN 





local means of commu- 
nication. He has found 
his way into the Eastern 
Mediterranean from 
one port to another by 
means of the small 
coasting steamers 
which fly the Russian, 
Egyptian, Austrian, 
French, German and 
Italian flags. He has 
had to share stuffy 
staterooms with un- 
speakable Turks, and 
eat unsavory meals on 
soiled table cloths with 
all sorts of Levantine 
and Oriental table companions. He has been sub- 
jected to annoyances in Turkish customs houses, 
and to endless friction with dishonest and extor- 
tionate hotel keepers. 











CLIMBING THE PYRAMIDS. 


SOME OF THE POINTS TO BE VISITED. 


It would require a great many pages of the RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS to give any appropriate descrip- 
tion of the various points of interest in the coming 
voyage of La Touraine, and to those that are inter- 
ested in it, Mr. Forget, the agent of the French 
Line, will forward a handsome illustrated pamphlet, 
having a lively and full account of last year’s voy- 
age, by Mr. Wadsworth, as well as a chorus of con- 
gratulations from General Alger and other well 
known gentlemen who were members of the party. 
A mere enumeration of the chief points that will be 
touched by La Touraine this winter gives some idea, 
however, of the programme of the voyage: Lisbon 








FORTRESS OF MALTA, 


in Portugal ; Gibraltar and Barcelona in Spain ; 
Marseilles, Villefranche, Nice, Cannes and Monte 
Carlo in France; Naples and Rome in Italy; 


SUPPLEMENT. 
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“LA TOURAINE’’ IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Messina and Syracuse in Sicily ; Alexandria, Cairo 
and the Pyramids in Egypt; Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
Beyrout and Damascus in Palestine ; Smyrna in 
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PLACE DON PEDRO, LISBON. 


Asia Minor, Constantinople, Athens, the Pireus, 
Malta, Tunis, Algiers and Tangier, form the out- 
line of the voyage. 


’ 


IMPRESSIONS OF A ‘‘LA TOURAINE”’ TOURIST. 


(Initial voyage, February to April, 1895.) 


It was the good fortune of the writer to be a par- 
ticipant in that now famous initial trip of La 
Touraine through the Mediterranean and the Orient 
in the winter and spring of 1895. There were in 
the neighborhood of 12,000 miles before us, with the 
promise that in five days we should sight the 
Azores, and a little beyond should revel in the 
quaintness of Lisbon, that charming city of Portu- 
gal ; later drop anchor 
under the majestic rock 
of Gibraltar, and thence 
with free wing on the 
blue inland sea should 
visit every country upon 
both shores, with Athens 
and Constantinople and 
Cairo and far-away Jeru- 
salem as the extreme ob- 
jectives. 

There were glimpses to 
be had of fifteen distinct- 
ive foreign lands. There 
were over thirty cities 
whose streets we should 
tread, many of them 
teeming with the lan- 
guorous life of the Orient; 
rich in the costuming of 
Moor and Bedouin, upon 
the very edge of whose 
yellow desert our foot- 
prints were to be im-é 
pressed in the shifting 
sands. A HOWLING DERVISH. 





THE SUMPTUOUSNESS OF ‘‘LA TOURAINE.”’ 


There was still the light of a late February after- 
noon in the sky as we essayed the descent to our cabins 
and bade adieux to the land which had now become 
a faint line upon the horizon. We were yet unfamil- 
iar with our exact location in the vast structure upon 
which we had embarked or the environments sur- 
rounding us. 

There was a sense of luxurious amplitude that 
gave first impressions of our new home. One felt 
instinctively the necessity for guidance and wished, 
as he descended the winding stairway with its 
regal mirrors, for courier or dragoman to conduct 
him through the mazes of salon and dining room 
and thence by intricate passages that seemed a 
‘‘ Sabbath-day’s journey ’’ to the retirement of No. 
so-and-so,; ‘‘ Rue de Chicago ”’ 

And sure enough, the most polite of room stew- 
ards and the daintiest of French stewardesses, in 
cap of white and apron and armlets to match, are 
at once by your side witk inquiries for your number, 
or with 
that re- 
marka ble 
memory 
for which 
the French 
have an 
aptitude, 
conduct: | # 
ing you di- | is 
rectly to 
that haven [fF 
in which 
your hast- | 
ily depos- 
ited bags 
were Jeft before the hubbub of greetings and fare- 
wells were over. R 

There are telegrams and letters of good-bye in 
your rack. There is the daintiest of linen upon 
your bed, with an electric light in the ceiling of the 
ample room, and an electric call bell by your couch. 
There is hot and cold water, subject to the pressure 
of a thumb, and carafes and glasses that shine like 
crystal. 

And beyond all, here where you have been told a 
certain stuffiness exists in nearly all the great liners, 
there is a current of pure, sweet air around and 
about one that even when the cabin door is closed 
permeates the place and gives a sense of wholesome- 
ness and attention to the sanitary methods for which 
La Touraine is proverbial. 

One has scarcely arranged his few belongings be- 
fore adown the aisles there float, near and more 
near, the clanging notes of the dinner bell. 

Surely one cannot be at sea and seated in this stately 
dining room where luxury and art and the most 
delicious of cuisines tempts one to esthetic feast ! 














THE MOSQUE OF ST, SOPHIA. 
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ADVERTISING 


At none of our finest hotels are viands more rare. 
The excellence of French cookery has before been 
eulogized. Here, with the appetite sharpened by 
the salt breezes, one wishes to partake of every dish, 


however strange its name ; to taste of the wines ~ 


which are furnished in profusion, and later, in philo- 
sophic mood, to commence that interesting form of 
analysis that has always a subject in one’s neigh- 
bors and fellow-travelers. 


A RETROSPECT AND A PROMISE, 


There are certain phases of one’s life that may be 
looked back to as having been perfectly rounded, 
that contained a fulfillment exceeding expecta- 
tion. Such was the cruise of La Towraine in the 
winter of 1895. 

Without delay or accident or serious illness, Com- 
mander Santelli and his able officers had safely con 
ducted us to every land bordering the Mediterra- 
nean, and more than that, had made us feel by every 
courtesy that this luxurious ship was our own. 

We were at liberty in the various ports to come 
and go at pleasure, to spend our days on shore or 
return to the steamship at will and at any hour. 
Whether laden with spoils from the bazaars or weary 
of the frequently inferior cuisine on land, one had 
but to regard La Touraine as his private yacht, 
wherein all was at his orders ; where most perfect 
discipline was maintained and a zeal in attendance 
unequaled in one’s private menage. 

From the success of this venture a still more allur- 
ing itinerary has been planned by the Compagnie 
Générale Transatlantique for the winter of 1896. . 

Still farther than Jerusalem, the tourist will tread 
the streets of Beyrout and Damascus ; will roam 
through the halls of the Alhambra, and touch at 
various ports rarely easy of access, and each filled 
with a life and people peculiarly its own. 

There is nothing in individual travel: by which 








THE RECEPTION ROOM, 


so much can be compassed in so short a time, and 
withal, there is no sense of that hurry and scurry 
inseparable from the ordinary ‘‘ personally con- 
ducted’ tours. One is furnished with free trans- 


SUPPLEMENT. 


portation from ship to shore and vice versa ; couri- 
ers and carriages can be secured upon landing, and, 
once upon terra firma, may dispose of his or her 





“LA TOURAINE.” 


time, in groups or separately, as purse or taste may 
dictate. 

Several ladies made the trip of the past season en- 
tirely without male escort, save the attentive guide 
provided for them through the untiring care of M. 
Treyvoux, the genial ship’s purser. One had only 
to ask to find every wish gratified and frequently 
forestalled, and from ‘‘ maitre-de-hotel’’ and as- 
sistants to deck steward and midshipmite and bo’- 
swain came that constant attention which made of 
La Touraine a home, palatial, luxurious, and with- 
out an equal among transatlantic rivals. 


A WONDER OF SYMMETRY. 


La Touraine is not only remarkable for her huge- 
ness and power. In fact, until certain strong con- 
trasts prove the greatness of her dimensions, one is 
apt to be misled by the symmetry of her gracile 
lines into missing a realization of her bulk. Indeed, 
it comes as a surprise to be reminded that La Tou- 
raine is five hundred and forty feet long, and that 
one would only walk around her, keeping reasonably 
close to her sides, four times to cover a mile ; that 
her breadth is fifty-six feet, or considerably more 


|) than twice the width of a brownstone front on Fifth 


avenue ; and that from her deck to her keel one 
looks down a depth much greater than if one were 
peering from the roof of an average New York 
dwelling house, her draught being twenty-three feet. 
This monstrous and yet beautiful creature drives 
through the water at a speed of twenty and a half 
knots per hour. To put this in another way : for 
every second your watch beats, La Touraine rushes 
through the waves a distance of thirty-six feet, carry- 
ing her own tremendous weight, her freight and one 
thousand one hundred passengers, or nearly one 
thousand five hundred human beings counting her 
crew. Of these passengers her cabins accommodate 
five hundred and twenty, and there are third-class 
accommodations for five hundred and eighty. The 
ship is built of steel, and is propelled by two twin 
screws, of about nineteen feet in diameter, and her 
forty-five furnaces and twelve boilers can develop 
fourteen thousand horse-power. 
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‘*FLOATING PALACE’’ IS THE PHRASE. 


When one leaves the dimensions and the mathe 
matics of La Touraine there is quite another order of 
workmanship to wonder at. There is discernible 
everywhere throughout the dwelling places of the 
ship the piquant taste and satisfying attention to 
decorative details that are characteristic of the 
French. From the 
pillars of fluted 
mahogany and 
gold, the red and 
blue marble and 
the painted ceiling 
of the grand salon, 
to the shining iim 
brass fittings and maf 
iron work of the | e? 
engine room,—all Fy 
the luxurious trap- 
pings give an extra 
pleasure that is 
born of the care and pride which has brought out the 
best effect at each point. There is a soul in such 
splendor as this, which happily distinguishes it from 
the wearying effects of indiscriminate extravagance. 






A LADIES’ BOUDOIR. 


THE GRAND STAIRWAY. 


You are prepared at once for the sights of the big 
vessel when you enter the main double staircase 
with its high round dome of glass, its pink and gold 
wooden supports, and the majestic mirror which 
fronts you from its handsomely carved 
frame of satinwood and mahogany, 
picked out with gold. A painting by 
Poilpot hangs on the wall behind the 
stairs ; the other walls are of embossed 
dark blue leather, relieved with dull 
gold and light blue flowers, while the 
ceiling is of light blue patterned with 
gold. 

We shall let this go for a specimen of 
decorations, for there is such a variety 
of pretty things of the sort at various | 
points in La Touraine that it would 
take a very experienced and eloquent 
reporter of brilliant ball costumes, and 
in addition much more space than we 
have, to do them justice. 

THE GRAND SALOON AND SMOKING 

ROOM. 

The most dazzling impression of mag- 
nificence comes, after all, in entering 
the great dining saloon with its hun- 
dreds of chairs of stamped plush, lavish 
decorations of walls and ceilings, the hospitable and 
handsome fireplace, with a circumference showing 
buffets of mahogany, topped with red and white 
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marble and surrounded with gold. This spacious 
apartment is the best single feature to give an idea 
of La Touraine’s luxury, and the sightseer is sin- 
cerely surprised, after having surveyed the other 
pretty and remarkable points of the vessel, to find 
such a large and imposing room accommodated in 
any vessel. 

And there are other points well worth visiting, 
such as the exquisite Louis XVI sitting room for 
ladies, and the inviting smoking room, large and 
airy, with its numerous tables, comfortable chairs, 
and red leather lounges. 

AS SAFE AS ONE’S FIRESIDE. 

But what if this marvelous little helm wheel 
should be injured in some great storm? The fac- 
tor of safety in the construction of the trans oceanic 
steamers has kept full pace with the triumph in 
speed-gaining and in the luxury of their accomo- 
dations. Instead of giving his charge up as un- 
manageable, the gubernator of La Touraine would 
simply step to a larger, stouter wheel. which would 
control the rudder by an entirely independent set of 
gearing. If that were also disabled, still another 
and stronger helm is at hand ; and in the very un- 
likely event of the collapse of this gear too, there 
are arrangements by which the immense horizontal 
iron wheels around which the rudder chains them. 
selves are bound can be directly manipulated with 
the aid of several sailors. 

With her powerful electric search light to pierce 
the fog and darkness, and, above all, her twelve 











THE GRAND DINING SALOON, 


water tight bulkheads, rendering her practically 
unsinkable, La Touraine is thus really about as 
safe a home as one’s library. 


For further particulars of the tour, address 


A. FORGET, General Agent, French Line Steamers, 3 Bowling Green, N. Y. 
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REV. SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH, 


D.D., AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AMERICA.” 


Born in Boston October 21, 1808; died in Boston November 16, 1895, aged 87. 


(Dr. Smith’s hymn “ America’ was composed in 1832. 
copy written by Dr. Smith in the present year.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The Fifty-fourth Congress will assemble 

at Washington for its first session on De- 

cember 2. In the House, the Republicans 
will have a very large majority by reason of the 
swing of the pendulum in 1894 which reversed the 
party preponderance in the popular branch of Con- 
gress. In the Senate chamber, however, the little 
group of Populists will hold the balance of power 
between the almost evenly matched numbers of 
Democrats and Republicans. Some weeks must 
elapse before Utah can send two senators to reinforce 
the Republican side. With the Utah senators in- 
cluded, the regular Republicans will have exactly 
half of the Senate seats, namely forty-five. That 
does not count as Republicans Messrs. Stewart and 
Jones, of Nevada, who have associated themselves 
with the Populists on the silver question, but whose 
general antecedents have been Republican. Senator 
Marion Butler, of North Carolina, although a Pop- 
ulist, was elected by a fusion of Republican and Pop- 
ulist votes, and would seem likely to act with the 
Republican senators as against the Democratic on 
questions relating to organization. The admission 
of Utah increases the number cf states to forty-five 
and the membership of the Senate to ninety. When 
all the seats are oecupied, therefore, it would appear 
that the Republicans will have forty-five, the Demo- 
crats thirty-nine, and the Populists six, counting 

_ Messrs. Peffer, Kyle, Allen, Stewart, Jones, and 
Butler as the third party group. 


The New 
Congress. 


Inasmuch as the election of the Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, to the Speaker- 
ship of the House has been conceded by 
the press and the politicians without a single word 
of dissent in any quarter, we may take it for granted 
that Mr. Reed will be promptly installed in the 
Speaker's chair and will be wielding the gavel almost 
as soon as this number of the REVIEw reaches its 
readers. Every one knows that Mr. Reed is an ex- 
ceedingly able and efficient presiding officer; and he 
will return to the chair with a prestige enhanced by 
the fact that the very policy which once caused his 
opponents to denounce him as a czar, has since been 
endorsed by them and employed under the régime of 
Speaker Crisp. It has always seemed to us that Mr. 
Reed was entirely right in the principle he under- 
took to apply when he insisted upon counting as pres- 


Mr. Reed 
as Speaker. 


ent, for purposes of a quorum, those members of the 
House who were in their seats but who refused to 
respond to their names on a roll call. Simple com- 
mon sense is on the side of Mr. Reed’s rule. The 
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new Speaker will have a critical task on his hands 
in the formation of the committees. Through his 
shaping of these committee groups, in whose hands 
most of the actual work of legislation must always 
be accomplished, he has the power to influence very 
largely the business of the session. 


The Republican leaders are anxious 
that their party in Congress should do 
nothing that would lessen Republican 
chances for victory in the presidential campaign next 
year. Great wisdom and moderation will have to be 
exercised by this Congress if it would gain the ap- 
proval of the country. It is hardly to be believed 
that the Republican party could derive any advan- 
tage from a policy by Congress which should be 
sharply and purposely hostile to the existing Demo- 
cratic Administration. It must be taken for granted 
that the Administration is doing the best it can for 
the welfare of the country; and whether the Repub. 
lican majority in Congress should agree or disagree 
with the policies pursued by Mr. Cleveland and his 
Cabinet, there ought to be the least possible display 
of mere partisan fault-finding. 


The Republican 
Policy. 


It now seems probable that the Adminis- 
tration will make another issue of bonds 
on account of the diminishing stock of gold 
in the treasury. It is certainly to be hoped that Con- 
gress can devise some financial relief which will ob- 
viate the deplorable necessity of these frequent ad- 
ditions to the nation’s bonded debt. As we have 
more than once pointed out, the principal difficulty 
has grown out of a lack of current revenue sufficient 
to meet current expenses. With a good and ample 
income, it would be comparatively easy for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to keep up his desired stock 
of gold. An increase in the internal revenue tax on 
beer, and one or two other expedients of that kind, 
would provide a sufficient revenue. The country 
will hardly thank the Republican party if Congress 
should attempt to throw the tariff question wide open 
again. Stability is the condition that our business 
interests most urgently require. 


National 
Finances. 


It will be impossible for Congress to avoid 
a full and thorough discussion of several 
questions of foreign policy. It is only to 
be hoped that good sense and ample knowledge of 
facts will characterize the debates. The last Con- 
gress passed a resolution expressing the desire that 
the Venezuelan boundary question should be settled 
by arbitration; and it will be the business of this 
Congress to ascertain what steps the Administration 
has taken to urge this view upon the British gov- 
ernment. It was unquestionably the desire of the 
last Congress that immediate and urgent representa- 
tion should be made to England of American wishes 
in that particular matter. At that time, and for 
some time subsequently, the Rosebery administration 
was in power. Mr. Gresham was our Secretary of 


Questions 
of Foreign 
Policy. 


State, and was undoubtedly in that condition of 
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gravely declining health which led to his lamented 
death. There is some reason to fear that no such 
direct representations as Congress had expected 

would be made, were ever actually pressed upon the 

Rosebery administration. And yet there is also much 

reason to believe that the Liberal government of 

Lord Rosebery would have been far more reasonable, 

and far more readily disposed to listen to the pacific 

suggestions of our government, than the rather high 

and mighty, all-grasping’ Tory administration of. 
Lord Salisbury. It may well, therefore, be thought 

unfortunate that the statesmen who filled the offices 

of Foreign Secretary and Colonial Secretary in Lord 

Rosebery’s cabinet, as well as Lord Rosebery him- 

self, went out of office (months after the passage of 

that resolution by our Congress) without having had 

their attention called to the matter in any way which 

made it seem to them to need their immediate consid- 

eration. From all that we can learn, we must express 

the opinion that Lord Rosebery and his cabinet 

were not for one minute really aware that the Amer- 

ican people were taking so deeply serious an interest 

in the Venezuela question, or that they were feel- 

ing that England could not do less in the interest of 

fair play than frankly to consent to the arbitration 

of everything in dispute regarding the boundary line 

between British Guiana and Venezuela. 


uci Elsewhere in this number, the Hon. W. 
‘on the L. Scruggs has made a statement regard- 
ee the claims of Venezuela. We do not pub- 
lish this statement as an impartial one, but 
rather as an authoritative explanation of the grounds 
upon which Venezuela rests her cause. Mr. Scruggs 
was formerly United States minister in Venezuela; 
and we understand that, in what he now writes upon 
that topic, he speaks as an adviser or counsel of the 
Venezuelan government. We do not for a moment 
assert that England may not have some equally 
plausible claims to make as against the Venezuelan 
position. But we can say with entire calmness that 
the claims we have seen made for England by the 
English press are not of a kind which serve to change . 
our opinion that Venezuela is morally right in asking 
for the arbitration of the whole broad question. We 
do not wish to judge the English case upon the 
merits of the arguments which the English press has 
made, because these arguments are so lame that 
they must certainly do Great Britain an injustice. 


The True Secretary Olney has undoubtedly made 
American strong, explicit and proper representations 
Position. Gf American views upon the whole sub- 
ject to the British government; and Congress 
may feel that it will make no mistake if it sustains 
the position of the Secretary with promptness, with- 
out ambiguity, and without a word of bluster or 
harshness. The Monroe doctrine seems to us to be 
involved in the fullest.sense; but even if it were not 
involved, it would be quite as reasonable for Mr. 
Olney and the present Administration to lay down a 
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Cleveland doctrine as it was for-Secretary J. Q. 
Adams and President Monroe to announce a Monroe 
doctrine. We have formed the habit, here in this 
Western hemisphere, of settling boundary disputes 
by arbitration. If England desires to be considered 
as an “ American power,”’ it is right that she should 
accept the good and true principle that there is a 





HON. ROBERT R. HITT, OF ILLINOIS, 


(Who will probably be Chairman of House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs). 


peaceful and lawful way to settle these disputes, and 
that way is arbitration. As for the blustering talk 
which makes light of the hideous word ‘‘ War,”’ let 
us have none of it. War between the United States 
and England is as impossible as a war between Rus- 
sia and the inhabitants of the planet Mars. It is not 
conceivable that our firm request that a scandalous 
little dispute in our hemisphere should be settled 
decently and righteously, should make for war 
rather than for peace. 


We have observed with some amusement 
the tone of the English journalists, con- 
spicuous among them being our col- 
league Mr. W. T. Stead. Mr. Stead rebukes with 
just anathemas the American journalists who would 
suggest the possibility of war between England and 
the United States. The measureless harm of such 
a war is shown with eloquence and truth by Mr. 
Stead; but the best way he can suggest for surely 
averting so unspeakable a calamity is for the 
United States always to let England have exactly 
her own way in everything. The humor of the posi- 


The English 
Point of 
View. 
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tion gravely assumed by these English journalists is 
something they seem not able to perceive. The 
American reply, obviously enough, is that since Eng- 
land perceives the incalculable gravity of a breach 
with the United States, it might be well for England 
to act justly in a little matter in which the United 
States simply stands disinterestedly for the principle 
of fair play and international order. 


le Bulent It is certainly quite time that the 
an “American United States should dissent emphatic- 

Power?” ally from England’s recent and novel 
claim that she was an ‘‘ American power ”’ before the 
United States existed, and is now just as truly an 
American power as our own country. All of the 
English papers, Liberal as well as Tory, are now de- 
claring that England is ‘‘ an American power ”’ in as 
full a sense as is the United States. This claim in- 
volves a very mischievous fallacy. Canada may be- 
come an *‘ American power,’’ immensely honored 
and respected, whenever she chooses to assume the 
responsibilities which ought to accompany the priv- 
ileges she enjoys and expects. But Canada’s relations 
to England do not make England an American 
power, any more than those relations make Canada 
a European power. England’s claim, therefore, that 
she is just as truly an American power as the United 
States, with quite as much moral right to take a hand 
in Western-hemisphere affairs as our own govern- 
ment, is a preposterous assertion tat deserves re- 
buke. England’s exercise of political authority over 
British Guiana gives England a South American 
possession, but does not make England a South 
American power. Brazil and Venezuela are South 
American powers, with moral rights upon the South 
American continent that England by mere virtue of 
her colonial claims does not and cannot possess. 
France has a share of the Guiana coast; but the 
French do not for that reason declare that France is 
a ‘‘ South American power ”’ in the same sense that 
Brazil and Chili and Argentina are South American 
powers. If the boundary-line dispute were simply 
between the people who live in British Guiana and 
the people who live in Venezuela, its settlement 
would be a simple affair, that could readily be ar- 
ranged upon the lines of justice and fair play. But 
it is a monstrous outrage upon the rights of Vene- 
zuela that the settlers in British Guiana may make 
any kind of encroachment they like, and then over- 
awe Venezuela by calling in the vast power of Great 
Britain to sustain the encroachment. As long as the 
people of British Guiana may go across the seas and 
invoke the unlimited influence and power of Great 
Britain to back their territorial pretensions, for just 
so long the people of Venezuela may rightly look to 
the moral influence of the United States to save their 
country from present and prospective dismember- 
ment. To any right-minded American this whole 


system of European colonies within the bounds of 
the Western hemisphere is a strife-inciting and a 
vexatious thing. 


It is not for us to give ourselves 
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undue anxiety about the grasping and conscienceless 
scramble of these European powers for colonial em- 
pire in Asia and Africa ; but we may well concern 
ourselves with the serious question of the impudent 
claims to interference in the Western hemisphere 
which Europe is prone to assert, as an outgrowth of 
the surviving remnants of the colonial system on this 
side of the Atlantic. There is no question of war 
involved on our part, for the very simple reason that 
no European power would fire a gun against the 
United States for the sake of maintaining improper 
jurisdictional pretensions in either North or South 
America. 

As for the question of Cuba, the duty of 
phen Congress must depend largely upon facts 

which will be presented to it by the Ad- 
ministration, and which it may in other ways be 
able to obtain. It is extremely difficult to know how 
the Cuban rebellion actually stands. Assuredly this 
country is in warm sympathy with the patriots who 
are struggling to throw off the Spanish yoke; and ifa 
recognition of the insurgents as belligerents should 
be justified by the facts of the situation, the people 
of the United States regardless of party would be glad 
to have our government take that stand. But itis a 
question for the most careful consideration of our 
ablest authorities at Washington, and it does not seem 
to us that anything can be gained just now by an ex- 
cited or impulsive denunciation of Spain. Military 
affairs in Cuba seem to be approaching a crisis, and 
it is expected that skirmishing will soon give place 
to some pitched battles. 


The Hawaiian republic sends us a new 
minister in the person of Mr. Hatch, who 
has been until recently the Hawaiian sec- 
retary of foreign affairs. He is a man of influence 
and ability, and will doubtless be able to advance 
the interests of the annexation movement. It is sug- 
gested in the newspapers that Japan is anxious to 
acquire the Hawaiian islands, the Japanese laborers 
now constituting a large element of the population of 
the group; but there does not seem to be any authen- 
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tic foundation for 
these rumors. Japan 
is sufficiently occu- 
pied with diplomatic 
business _ nearer 
home. Honolulu has 
had a visitation of 
the cholera, but the 
scourge seems now 
to be ended. Itis not 
likely that the ques- 
tion of Hawaiian 
annexation to the 
United States will be 
seriously broached in 
the coming session of 
Congress. Ifthe Re- 
publicans, however, 
should be successful in the presidential election 
next year, it may be considered as fairly probable 
that the question of Hawaii’s future would become 
a definite issue. 
On another page our readers will find 
the results of the November elections 
in different States, presented in tabn- 
Speaking in general, the Republi- 
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lated form. 
cans were widely victorious. 





HON. JOHN W. GRIGGS, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF NEW JERSEY. 


sweeping defeats in the elections of 1890 and 1892, and 
the return swing of the pendulum had given them an 
immense victory in the congressional and state elec- 
tions of 1894. The Republican victory of 1895 is not 
so overwhelming in its majorities as that of last 
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HON. LLOYD LOWNDES, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF MARYLAND. 


year, but it is very decisive. The politicians and 
newspaper writers who have jumped forthwith to 
the conclusion that the Republicans ure sure to carry 
the presidential and congressional elections of 1896, 
are not sufficiently deferential to the lessons of our 
political history. There is nothing in the situation to 
justify confident predictions on the one side or on the 
other. Everything shows that the independent voter 
is holding a wider and wider margin of disputed 
territory, and that he can with increasing facility 
turn the balance of power. Almost everything will 
depend upon events and circumstances yet to unfoid 
themselves. The most valuable victories of the past 
November were those won in Maryland, Kentucky 
and New Jersey,—three states in which Republican 
success seems almost incredible. 


eee tii Mr. Griggs, if we mistake not, is the first 
y : 

and Republican governor New Jersey has 
Maryland. lected for thirty years. A complete 
change of party control will lift the State out of 
some very objectionable ruts. Mr. Griggs was 
elected by the active support of many of the best 
Democrats of his commonwealth. The contest had 
practically nothing to do with national issues, and 
was waged in behalf of a more economical, progress- 
ive and honest administration of state affairs. In 
Maryland there was, if possible, even a greater need 
of a complete shaking up. The Republican victory 
was won by the co-operation of many, if not all, of 
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the best elements of the anti-spoils Democracy of the 
State. Thus, while the Republicans have a right 
to congratulate themselves upon successes in New 
Jersey and Maryland, it does not follow that their 
victories, won through their espousal of reform in 
state matters, are destined to affect party lines very 
much when national issues are drawn. Still, some 
permanent party gain may be expected. 


Kentuohy As for the situation in Kentucky, almost 

in Republican every reasonable person must admit that 
— it is a thoroughly wholesome thing that 

a reputable Republican should for once serve the 
State as its chief magistrate. If Republican Iowa, 
for instance, and Republican Pennsylvania, can find 
it good now and then, for a change, to elect to the 
governorship a Boies, or a Pattison, why should not 
Democratic Kentucky also show enough independ- 
ence to rebuke Bourbonism occasionally, and en- 
trust the State administration to Républican hands ? 
Now that he has been elected, nobody of intelligence 
in Kentucky seems to doubt for a moment the pur- 
pose and ability of Col. Bradley to make a most ex- 
cellent record as governor. His success, however, 
was not due so much to a gain of Republican senti- 
ment in the State as to the fierce differences of opin- 
ion that broke the Democracy into jarring factions. 
The split grew chiefly out of opposing views on the 
silver question. Mr. Hardin, the Democratic candi- 
date for governor, and Mr. Blackburn, candidate for 
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re-election to the United States Senate, were stump- 
ing the State as the advocates of the free coinage of 
silver, while Secretary Carlisle and other Democratic 
leaders, including Mr. Henry Watterson, were stand- 
ing firmly by the Democratic platform, which had 
taken the other side of the money question. Nobody 
really supposes that Kentucky will fail to give a 
Democratic majority next year. 


In the State of New York the Republi- 
n te Aig k cans were successful by a great majority. 

The governorship was not in contest, 
but several other important State offices were to be 
filled, and the Legislature was to be elected. In the 
City of New York, which is identical in territory 
with the County of New York, there were no strictly 
municipal offices to be filled; but two county offices, 
Register and County Clerk, were under contest, and 
several judges were to be elected. In spite of the 
fusion between the Republicans and the anti-Tam- 
many Democrats, which combination was supported 
by most of the independent voters and city reformers, 
the Tammany ticket was successful. Its majority 
was not very large, and the issues of the campaign 
were so confused that it is not to be considered that 
Tammany’s victory meant anything decisive. An 
analysis of the election shows clearly that whenever 
the opponents of Tammany may act with union and 
decision in a clear field, Tammany can be over- 
thrown. While most of New York City’s seats in 
the Legislature have been won by Tammany candi- 
dates, their opportunity for mischief will not be 
great in view of the large Republican majority in 
both branches of the law-making body at Albany. 
Mayor Strong’s administration will continue for two 
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SALOONS AND CHURCHES OF AN EAST SIDE DISTRICT. 


Galoons, 179; churches, 3; population, 28,266. One saloon to 
158 people, one church to 9,422 people.) 
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SALOON AND CHURCH MAP, NO, II. 


; churches, 5 ; population, 49,359. One saloon to 
“208 people, one church to 9,872 people.) 
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more years. In November, 1897, there will be a 


municipal election which will not be mixed up with 


state or national contests; and then will come the 
great struggle between Tammany and its enemies. 
To what extent the enforcement of the Sunday-clos- 
ing law against saloons contributed to the success of 
Tammany last month, no one can ever accurately 
judge. 


— It is true that many German voters, 
Sunday Laws Who do not consider themselves as 
in How York. permanent allies of Tammany, voted 
this year with the Wigwam in order to emphasize 
their protest against what they call Rooseveltism— 
that is to say, the strict enforcement of the excise 
laws. There lies before the people of New York a 
great discussion touching the maintenance or modi- 
fication of the laws which have to do with the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors. At present there are between 
7,000 and 8,000 licensed drinking places in the City of 
New York. It is strongly urged that this number 
ought to be reduced by at least one-half. Some dia- 
grams which we reproduce from the New York 
World will show how numerous are the liquor 
saloons in certain crowded tenement-house districts. 
Incidentally, also, the diagrams show how scarce the 
churches are on the East Side. These areas, thick- 
dotted with drinking places, are not exceptional in 
New York, and similar diagrams showing many 
other parts of the city might be presented. Mayor 
Strong and numerous other influential people are of 
the opinion that the Excise Board, which holds the 
licensing power in New York, ought to be abolished 
in favor of the Ohio system, which allows any one to 
sell liquor who will observe the laws and pay the re- 
quired tax. It is thought that the fixing of an annual 
tax of perhaps $500 would of itself operate to close 
two or three thousand of the New York saloons. 
While it may be argued that the consumption of in- 




















toxicants would be almost as great with 4,000 as with 
8,000 saloons in New York, it is true on the other 
hand that the police authorities could enforce the 
details of the laws regulating the conduct of saloons 


with much greater efficiency if they had only half 


as many places to watch, and if the lower and less 
orderly places were for the most part swept away. 
The Sunday question, however, is a distinct one. So 
far as indications now point, the people of the State 
of New York are overwhelmingly opposed to the 
opening of saloons on Sunday, while it is also be- 


lieved that if the question were submitted as a local © 


one to the people of the City of New York, a ma- 
jority would still be on the side of Sunday closing. 
The question is one which most politicians, Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike, are very much afraid of. 
Meanwhile Sunday closing continues to be strictly 
enforced in New York City, while across the bridge 
in Brooklyn, the saloons all do a thriving business 
through the side doors. Some Brooklyn clergymen 
complain that the ‘‘ City of Churches’’ is becoming 
New York’s Sunday drinking resort. 


In Brooklyn, by the way, there has been 
a triangular mayoralty contest, the three 
candidates representing respectively the 
regular Democrats, the Republicans and Independent 
Democratic reformers. ‘‘One of the candidates, 
namely the Republican Mr. Frederick Wurster, has 
been an important member of Mayor Schieren’s 
municipal cabinet, as a fire commissioner, and rep- 
resents the progressive Republican element. 
While Mr. Edward Shepard seemed on many ac- 
counts,’’ to be the ideal candidate, his victorious op- 
ponent, Mr. Wurster, has made ‘an excellent record 
in the Schieren reform administration; and it is con- 
sidered that the municipal welfare of Brooklyn re- 
mains in good hands, The question of the consolida- 
tion of New York and Brooklyn, and the creation of 
a greater New York, is still under discussion. The 
victory of Tammany has somewhat injured the cause 
of consolidation, so far as the Brooklyn sentiment is 
concerned, for obvious reasons. Nevertheless, it is 
declared by the newspapers that Mr. Platt’s strong 
influence with the new Republican legislature will 
be exerted for the prompt passage of an act consoli- 
dating the component parts of the projected ‘‘Greater 
New York.’’ Many benefits would accrue from the 
union; but the form of the new charter will bea 
matter of grave importance. The actual achieve- 
ment of consolidation will certainly require two or 
three years, so many are the details to be worked 
out. Both cities now have good government, and 
there is no haste about union. 


Brooklyn and 
the Greater 
New York. 


The question of woman suffrage has 
been brought into prominence during 
the month by a number of events and 
circumstances. In the new State of 
Utah, the masculine voters on election 
day adopted a constitution which grants full political 
equality to women. Inasmuch as Utah promises to 


Woman Suffrage 
Granted in Utah, 
Denied in Mas- 
sachusetts and 
South Carolina. 
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develop very rapidly in population and in the vari- 
ous elements of a mature civilization, we are likely 
to see the experiment of woman suffrage tried in 
that State under conditions which will make it par- 
ticularly worth while to note closely the working of 
the innovation. Conservative Massachusetts is not 
vet prepared even to go so far as to allow women to 
vote in municipal elections. The question was sub- 
mitted to the masculine voters on election day, and 
woman suffrage was voted down by a majority of 
about 75,000. In order to get at the sentiment of the 
women of Massachusetts, they were allowed to de- 
posit their votes on the suffrage proposition in sepa- 
rate ballot boxes. Very few women went to the polls 
to vote against the proposition, while on the other 
hand the favorable vote was not so large as might 
have been expected. It amounted to 25,000. Very 
different inferences have been drawn from the 
result of this referendum in Massachusetts. Many 
of the best informed advocates of woman suffrage 
regarded the affirmative vote of 82,000 men as 
indicating a great gain for the cause. On the other 
hand, the opponents of suffrage are disposed to 
consider the abstention of the great mass of Mas- 
sachusetts women from any part in the election as 
showing in the most expressive possible manner the 
total disinclination of most of the women of the com- 
monwealth to assume the new burden and responsi- 
bility of the ballot in municipal elections. In the 
State of South Carolina the question of woman suf 

rage has been vigorously debated by the constitu- 
tional convention. For a year or two past, some of 
the leading men of South Carolina have been in favor 
of enfranchising women of education and property, 
in order to add a new element to the white vote as 
against the negro majority. But the proposal has 
now been emphatically rejected. It was not made 
in a form that seemed practicable. 


Whatever may be the future of the 
suffrage movement in this country, 
there can be no doubt about the 
rapidly growing influence of women in our public 
affairs. Everywhere they are informing themselves 
about municipal conditions, and they are becoming 
a hopeful and a powerful factor in the work of 
municipal reform. While their labors did not avail 
to prevent a nominal Tammany victory in the City 
of New York in the recent election, it is nevertheless 
true that they lent very valuable aid to the anti- 
Tammany cause. Not a few women of New York 
have learned how to influence voters in the tenement- 
house district. Among certain foreign-born ele- 
ments they have established voting schools ;: and 
while teaching the newly naturalized citizen the 
mechanism of elections, they have been able to teach 
something of the meaning of issues, and of the dig- 
nity and value of a vote. It is now clearly seen that 
the dissolution of Tammany is to be brought about 
through the honeycombing of Tammany’s formerly 
solid hold upon the tenement-house districts. This 
process is being rapidly accomplished, and many 
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MRS. ALEXANDER BREMER, 


women and children are helping to do it quite as ef- 
fectively as any of the masculine political reformers. 


A Notable One of the interesting personalities of the 
New York recent New York campaign was Mrs. Alex- 
Instance. onder Bremer. This lady is the daughter 
of a former editor of the principal German daily of 
New York, and she was at one time a factory in- 
spector, looking into all the conditions of employ- 
ment of women and children in the East-Side clothing 
factories and ‘‘ sweat-shops.’’ Her husband was this 
year a candidate for office on ong of the independent 
anti-Tammany tickets; and Mrs. Bremer, with her 
knowledge of several languages and her intimate ac- 
quaintance with East-Side life and conditions, was 
probably a more effective campaigner than any other 
single individual who participated in the recent con- 
test. Idolized as she is by the working girls of the 
tenements, her helpers were numerous; and the num- 
ber of votes she drew away from Tammany was 
doubtless very large. Mrs. Bremer did not wholly 
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neglect her husband’s interest, but the essential bur- 
den of her theme before scores of workingmen’s au- 
diences,—German, Italian, Russian, Polish and of 
other nationalities,—was the sacredness of the ballot 
and the duty of every man to refuse bribes and to 
vote with unimpaired manhood for the welfare of 
the community. This is work that counts. It may 
well be argued that for the immediate present the 
women who care most deeply for the advancement 
of society can accomplish better results through at- 
tempts to influence the electorate as it now stands, 
than they could possibly accomplish through the 
agency of woman suffrage. But this is a question 
we shall not attempt at this moment to discuss. Mrs. 
Bremer is only one of a number of women who ren- 
dered distinguished service for the cause of munici- 


pal regeneration in the recent contest. It was New- 


York women who led in the street-cleaning reforms; 
and success has emboldened them for future victories. 





MISS COOKE, OF MARYLAND. 


pee From other States also there have come 
“Jeanne d'Arc”” interesting accounts of the participa- 
in Maryland. tion of women in the autumnal cam- 
paign. One of the most picturesque and unusual epi- 
sodes was the appearance on the stump in Maryland 
of Miss Cleora Eugenia Cooke, of Talbot County. This 
young lady is only seventeen years old; but, together 
with elocutionary aptitudes developed in the high 
school, she had imbibed very pronounced political 
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convictions from her father, who happens to be a 
leading Populist. Miss Cooke made her appearance 
as an eloquent opponent of the Gorman Democratic 
machine which has ruled Maryland for so long. She 
was at once declared by the local papers to be Mary- 
land’s Joan of Arc, and she challenged Senator Gor- 
man to meet her in open debate. Mr. Gorman did 
not grant her the opportunity; but she did not cease 


‘to denounce him before great audiences night after 


night. Miss Cooke’s charges against the Gorman 
machine declared that the people of Maryland had 
been deprived of an honest ballot; that the farmers 
of Maryland had been overtaxed by a wrong assess- 
ment system; that lotteries, Sunday saloons and 
gambling places had been allowed to flourish; and 
above all that the Gorman machine had defeated 
every measure brought forward to improve the pub- 
lic schools and to abolish the curse of child labor. 
Her most elaborate arguments had to do with these 
questions touch- 
ing the employ- 
ment of children 
in Maryland’s 
factories,and the 
condition of the 
elementary 
school system of 
Maryland. How 
much assistance 
Miss Cooke may 
have lent to the 
great victory 
that the oppo- 
nents of Mr. Gor- 
man have won 
in Maryland, we 
have no means of 
judging. It is 
evident, how- 
ever, that the 
young lady con- 
tributed some- 
thing to the novelty and variety of a very stirring 
campaign. Her reported speeches are full of a fine, 
eloquent indignation, and she makes an attractive 
platform appearance. 





MRS, STANTON AS A YOUNG GIRL. 


Mrs, | Lhe month has recorded several important 
Stanton gatherings of women interested in woman’s 
at Eighty. ork and progress,—one of these being 
held in New Orleans. An occasion which brought 
together many women of great eminence was the 
celebration of the eightieth birthday of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, of Rochester, New York, so 
long identified with the woman suffrage propa- 
ganda, and also with various causes and movements 
for the betterment of humanity. Mrs. Stanton’s 
vigorous appearance on this happy occasion called 
forth innumerable congratulations from her many 
friends and from the press of America and Europe. 
Her leading part in a so-called ‘‘ Woman’s Bible ’— 
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a revised translation with comments from the 
suffragist standpoint, has not been so universally 
praised. Mrs. Stanton has witnessed great changes for 
the better in the course of her long and busy career. 
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(Copyright by Rockwood.) 


MRS, ELIZABETH CADY STANTON AT EIGHTY. 


Our record for the month is closed at a 
time when the news from the Turkish 
empire is alarming, though much con- 
fused. A few weeks ago, the acceptance by the 
Sultan of the programme of reforms for the Arme- 
nian portion of Asia Minor which the representatives 
of the great powers at Constantinople had demanded, 
seemed to promise for the present a period of com- 
parative calm. But the whole situation has been 
altered by the occurrence of fresh outrages, on a 
greater scale than ever, in various parts of Asia 
Minor. It is reported that many thousands of Ar- 
menians have been massacred, and the American 
missionaries, most of whom are representatives of 
the American Board (Congregational), have been 
considered to be in serious danger. Our minister, 
Mr. Terrell, has been indefatigable of late in his en- 
deavors at Constantinople to secure protection for 
the missionaries; but unquestionably many of these 
noble men and women are in great peril. The ques- 
tion is now scarcely one of the Sultan’s good or bad 
intentions, inasmuch as it is evident that the central 
government at Constantinople has only a limited 
ability to check the fierce fanaticism that is now 
aroused among the Mahommedans of Asia Minor. 
The outlook is exceedingly gloomy. Lord Salisbury 
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shows no real disposition to interfere by force of 
arms, and British jealousy of Russia will not permit 
the Czar to march into Armenia from the Russian 
Caucasus to set matters right. The Tory victory in 
England is redounding in many ways to the misery 
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KIAMAL PASHA, RECENTLY GRAND VIZIER. 


British government. There have been within the 
past few weeks two or three radical reconstruc- 
tions of the Turkish Sultan’s group of ministers. 
But the mere shifting of officials at Constantinople 
is powerless to affect the demoralized and anarchical 
situation in distant Armenia. Our government at 
Washington is fully alive to the facts, yet at best it 
can do very little. It would seem to us wise that 
missionary work in all disturbed districts should be 
suspended, and that the missionaries wherever pos- 
sible should be withdrawn until peace is firmly 
established. 


The English A telegram from Hong Kong the other 
Outery day announced—what had been for some 
Against time past more or less an open secret— 

that Russia has obtained permission from 

China, in return for the guarantee of the recent loan, 

to run the Siberian railway through northern 

China. The telegram added that Russian warships 

were to be authorized to anchor in Port Arthur, and 

that the Russian railway would terminate in a Chi- 
nese port on the ice-free ocean. Thereupon several 

English editors afforded the world a melancholy 

exhibition of the possible minimum of intelligence 

with which newspapers can be conducted. Some of 
the articles in the English press-—notably one which 
appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette—were enough to 
make one despair. The articles might have been 
written in Colney Hatch and printed in Bedlam. 

Their lucubrations were equally devoid of humanity, 

dignity, or ordinary sense. England would be ina 

sorry plight if her ministers had not more wisdom 
than these brawling journalists, who do not take the 
trouble to master the elements of the questions with 
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pose. It must be re- 
membered that Lord 
Salisbury himself was 
Beaconsfield’s asso- 
ciate and right-hand 
man in the treaty of 
Berlin, when through 
England’s interfer- 
ence Russia was pre- 
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which they have to deal. Take, for instance, this 
famous Hong Kong telegram, the contents of which 
were treated as if they would justify preparations 
for an immediate war with Russia on England’s 
part. 
ie What does this startling news amount to? 
About First, that Russian warships are to have 
Port Arthur. » yight to anchor in Port Arthur. Now, 
English warships have at this moment a treaty right 
to anchor in Port Arthur as often as they please. At 
this very moment Russian warships are anchored in 
Port Arthur; and it is probable that there has never 
been a moment since Port Arthur was created that 
some foreign warship has not been lying at anchor 
in its harbor. Yet it was at once assumed,—because 
a Hong Kong correspondent deemed it worth while 
to spend some pounds in telegraphing, as a special 
clause of the secret treaty, the announcement of a 
right which Russia and all the powers have long 
enjoyed under other treaties,—that Port Arthur had 
been annexed by Russia. That was blunder number 
one. Blunder number two was to assume that Rus- 
sian occupation of Port Arthur would necessarily be 
fatal to British trade in China, and to the whole 
British position in the far east. On the top of this 


blunder was piled another: viz., that nothing was | 


left for England but to scramble for alliances with 
Japan and the United States, in order to plunge 
headlong into war to prevent such occupation. Now, 
even if Russia had seized Port Arthur, and the con- 
sequences of such seizure were as grave as those 
described, the question how to meet such an advance 
on the part of Russia would be one of the most 
momentous questions of imperial policy with which 
England ever had to deal. The decision either way 
would probably influence history for a hundred 
years; it might wreck the Empire and remodel the 
map of the world. Worthily to meet such a grave 
crisis would test to the uttermost the wisdom and 
self-control of the nation. Yet these irresponsible 
advisers were for settling everything offhand with 
a headlong plunge, more worthy of street arabs 
scrambling in the gutter, than of the trusted ad- 
visers of a great people, confronted with an issue of 
life and death. 


Fortunately, English statesmen are more 
prudent if not more amicably inclined than 
a English journalists; and there is no reason 
to believe that Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
have the least intention of rushing in with an im- 
possible veto upon the necessary, natural, and most 
useful advance of Russia to the ice-free waters of 
the east. So far from this advance being hostile to 
British interests, it is eminently to be desired on 
their behalf. It is in vain quoting the golden rule 
to jingo journalists hot for war; but it is well to 
remember now and then that unless the English can 
put themselves in the place of their rival they will 
never be able to understand the strength of Russia’s 
position or the weakness of England’s. Russia has 
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the whole northern half of Asia in her absolute and 
undisputed possession. She is, at great cost to her- 
self, constructing a railway spanning the continent. 
But at present, owing to the peculiar configuration 
of her frontiers, she cannot make a direct line to the 
sea without passing through Chinese territory. 
Hitherto the refusal of China to permit railways to 
be made across her vast domains has been the de- 
spair of thestatesman and the trader. The English 
have done everything short of bombarding Pekin 
to induce the Chinese to allow an engineer to run 
an iron way across the Celestial Empire. Now it is 
announced that Russia has at last succeeded, and a 
Siberian railway will pass through northern China 
to a port in the 
ice-free waters of 
the Yellow Sea. 
This is a great 
victory for civil- 
ization, and will 
undoubtedly, no 
matter what ob- 
stacles may be 
. placed in the way 
' by hostile tariffs, 
redound to the ad- 
vantage of British 
trade. But the 
newspaper advis- 
ers in Fleet Street 
regard this great 
achievement, 
which will open 
up the whole fer- 
tile back country 
of southern Siberia to British merchants, as if it 
were a direct menace to the British Empire. 





THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER. 


M. Ribot’s Cabinet did not survive 
by more than a week the meeting of 
the Chamber. Its fall had been dis- 
counted, but no one expected that it would topple 
over on the question that ultimately proved fatal. 
It came about in this wise. Senator Magnier, who 
was convicted of receiving bribes in connection 
with a railway concession, was sent to jail for twelve 
months. The story got abroad that he had been let 
off cheap because he had consented to keep silence 
as to the other guilty parties, who occupied much 
higher positions than he. Hence the extreme Right 
and the extreme Left coalesced in order to demand 
the prosecution of all offenders and the publication 
of all information as to the rascals whose corruption 
is suspected rather than proved. M. Ribot refused, 
his Minister of Justice, who is unpopular in the 
Chamber, made a clumsy speech, and as a result the 
Cabinet was overthrown. This makes the thirty- 
third Cabinet since the French Republic was founded 
only twenty-six years ago. French ministries are 
short-lived, but the more ministries the merrier. 
Each fresh crisis offers a new chance to politicians 


Exit Ribot, 
Enter Bourgeois. 
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to draw a prize out of the lucky bag, and as the 
- government of the country goes on just the same all 
the time, the electors do not mind much. It seems 
odd to us, but probably no small measure of the 
popularity of the Republic depends upon this con- 
tinual shuffling and re-shuffling of the portfolios. As 
British officers in old days used to drink to the toast, 
“Bloody war and quick promotion,” so French 
deputies and senators are probably of opinion that 
half the charm would be gone from the Republic if 
ministers succeeded each other at such long intervals 
iy as they do on the other side of the Channel. Presi- 
dent Faure met the crisis with perfect equanimity, 
and entrusted the making of a new Cabinet to the 
distinguished Radical M. Bourgeois. It was greatly 
ip wished that M. Hanotaux would retain the portfolio 
: of foreign affairs, but he steadfastly refused because 
A he did not wish to compromise certain strong views 
ri he entertains by acting with a ministry which would 
+4 probably hold a different opinion. To the surprise 
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of almost every one, the portfolio of foreign affairs 
was at length assigned to M. Berthelot, who is more 
eminent as a chemist than as a statesman. Thus the 


ister and Minister of the Interior, Bourgeois; For- 
eign Affairs, Berthelot; War, Cavaignac; Marine, 
Lockroy; Finance, Doumer; Justice and Worship, 
Ricard; Colonies, Leveille; Public Instruction, 
Combes; Public Works, Guvot-Dessaigne; Com- 
merce, Mesureur; Agriculture, Viger. It is by no 
means a weak Cabinet, but nobody can wisely pre- 
dict either its policy or its lease of life. 


chief posts are now manned as follows: Prime Min- ee 
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In the present grouping of the powers, 
from the militant standpoint, France 
is chiefly important as the purse bearer 
and the squire of Russia. Nothing that has been 
said by any French politician has attracted as much 
attention as the statements made by Prince Lobanoff 
during his recent visit to Paris. The Prince was 
interviewed by M. de Blowitz, and in the course of 
his remarks managed to say many things of great in- 
terest. None of his observations was more notice- 
able than his declaration that France, absorbed in 
the preparations for the great exhibition of 1900, 
was intent on works of peace. That is, no doubt, as 
Russia desires it to be. Prince Lobanoff after leav- 
ing Paris went to Berlin, and there are those who 
profess to see a change in the attitude of Germany 
toward England as the result of the Prince’s visit. 
It is well, however, to receive all such stories with 
healthy scepticism. No small part of the strength 
of Great Britain in the world depends on the fact 
that she has never concerned herself greatly upon 
the extent to which her pre-eminent virtues were 
recognized by her neighbors. Russia, according to 
Prince Lobanoff, was absorbed with one subject and 
one alone; the expected accouchement of the Em- 


Statesmanship 
in Russia. 
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press. It was intensely de- 
sired that the heir should be 
a boy, but this hope was not 
to be realized. A little girl, 
who was at once named Olga, 
was born on November 10. 
The Czar’s brother is sink- 
ing rapidly, but his death will 
make less change in the situ- 
ation than the fact that the 
Minister of the Interior, M. 
Durnovo, of whom little was 
known in Europe, has been 
succeeded by another official, 
of whom nothing is known. 
Prince Lobanoff and DeWitte 
continue to monopolize the 
stage to such an extent that 
people are beginning to say 
that Russia is administered 
by aduumvirate. The activ- 
ity of De Witte is feverish 
and incessant. In his own 
way he is as great a scourge 
to his department as Peter 
the Great to the old Boyards 
The Russian official does not 
like to be hurried. Anything 
for a quiet life is his motto, 
and to such a man De Witte 
must appear little better than 
ademon. Meanwhile every- 
thing seems to be going Rus- 
sia’s way. De Witte, at the 
same time that he is credited 
with the arranging of a secret 
treaty securing an outlet for 
the Siberian railway in the 
extreme east of Asia, is re- 
ported to be not less intent 
upon running a trunk line of 
railway through Lapland to a 
port in Norwegian territory. 
Of this we shall hear more 
anon. In the Balkans there 
seems every reason to believe 
that the long-standing feud 
with Bulgaria is to be patched 
up, and that the principality will once more become 
the faithful ally of the empire to whose sacrifices 
it owes its existence. 


Italy is full of rumors of military and naval 
preparations. Why, no one seem to know. 
But there is a restlessness in the peninsula 
which does not add to the tranquillity of Europe. 
The campaign in Abyssinia has been marked by a 
victory which is said to be brilliant, but which can- 
not be decisive. King Menelek has been killed by a 
flash of lightning, and for a moment no danger 
threatens Italy in the country of Rasselas. At home 
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(Photograph by Camacho, Lisbon., 
HIS MAJESTY CARLOS I, KING OF PORTUGAL, 


the only incident has been the veto which the Pope 
has put upon the visit of the King of Portugal to 
the Italian Court. Don Carlos, who is related to 
King Humbert, proposed to pay a visit in the course 
of a tour which he is making through Europe. A 
somewhat tart intimation from the Vatican that 
such a visit would be resented by the Pontiff sufficed 
to bring Don Carlos to heel. The Italian visit was 
given up in deference to papal susceptibilities ; but 
beyond furnishing Signor Crispi with an opportunity 
of giving vent to a somewhat bitter sarcasm, the 
incident is without importance. It merely illus- 
trates once more the deplorable Italian feud. 
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Although shut out of Italy, the King of 
daa. Portugal paid a visit to the heretical 

kingdom of Great Britain. A vast amount 
of flattering attention was shown him everywhere, 
and he was, loaded with honors by the Queen. It 
was hoped that his visit would tend to cement the 
ties which traditionally unite the two kingdoms. 
The late Portuguese Minister, Monsieur Soveral, 
rendered yeoman service to both countries in creat- 
ing a good understanding between Lisbon and Lon- 
don, England considers Portugal her natural ally. 
A friend at Lisbon is almost as indispensable to her 
as a garrison at Gibraltar. 


War with The last day of October brought the news 
the that the King of Ashantee had rejected 
Ashantees. neland’s ultimatum, and refused to ac- 
cept the British protectorate. He prefers war, and 
war he is going to have. An expeditionary force 
of about 1000 British troops, chiefly West Indians 
and Hossas, will probably hoist the Union Jack in 
Coomassie by Christmas day. Some twenty years 
ago the British troops fought their way to Coomas- 
sie, and then scuttled from the country ; for Lord 
Wolseley no sooner reached Coomassie, and burned 
it, than he marched back to the coast. That policy 
is not likely to be repeated. As France has estab- 
lished its authority in Dahomey, so will England in 
Ashantee. If Mr. Chamberlain could only manage 
to find some of the gold mines which, from time 
immemorial, have been worked in that kingdom of 
darkness, the result of the expedition would be 
profitable ; but at present it seems more likely to 
result only in an increase of expenditure without 
opening any new markets. 


Lord Salisbury has to face a difficult 
problem in Zanzibar, where, according 
to evidence which seems to be indispu- 
table, the establishment of British authority has not 
been followed by any diminution of the horrors of 
domestic slavery. Scores of thousands of slaves, 
three-fourths of whom are the victims of slave raids 
in the interior, continue to occupy a position of ab- 
solute slavery, held in bondage by an authority 
which in the last resort is that of Great Britain. A 
meeting at the Mansion House has protested against 
the continuance of this state of things, obviously 
dishonoring to the British name; but there are 
grave practical difficulties connected with the prob- 
lem. Lord Salisbury, however, will be allowed a 
free hand to do what he pleases, providing that he 
does not indulge in blazing indiscretion such as is 
natural to him in the shape of a cynical observation 
which would lead the public to feel that he was not 
in earnest about the question. One cynical remark 
would do more to tie his hands than all the indigna- 
tion meetings that could be held at the Mansion 
House. ; 


S/aver. 
Under the 
British Flag. 


The Next umor declares that Lord Dufferin, who 
gferei has resigned the Wardership of the 
eoretary; Cinque Ports, which entails a heavy 


expenditure that almost ruined Lord Granville, will 
be asked to relieve Lord Salisbury of the burden of 
the Foreign Office. To be Prime Minister and For-. 
eign Secretary is possible when the world is at 
peace, but with three continents seething with un- 
rest, and a score of burning questions smoldering 
all along the horizon, it is practically impossible for 
the Prime Minister adequately to perform the du- 
ties of Foreign Secretary. Either Lord Dufferin or 
Sir Edward Malet would bring to the Foreign Office 
an intimate knowledge of the diplomatic situation, 
and the appointment of either would lead to the 
strengthening of the Cabinet in more directions than 
one. Nothing is said publicly of this, but the cable- 
grams in the morning papers are enough to convince 
any one who knows what the Foreign Secretary has 
to do, that the present arrangement cannot last long. 
The affairs of the furthest East alone might well oc- 
cupy the unremitting attention of a most hard- 
working British Minister of foreign affairs. 
ae Foreign affairs, although important, and 
Government threatening at any moment to become 
F sea predominantly important, do not com. 
mand all the attention of Lord Salisbury. 
During the last month he has made one speech, 
from which it would appear that he is more pre- 
occupied with administrative legislation than with 
questions of Imperial defense or Asiatic policy. 
He declared that the question before the government 
was the question of social amelioration. ‘‘ We have 
got, as far as we can, to make this country more 
pleasant to live in to the vast majority of those who 
live init. There is, I am convinced, very much to 
be done in that respect. We have been a century 
mending the machine ; for Heaven’s sake, let us do 
some work with it, now we have mended it !’’ Lord 
Salisbury went on to explain that by this he meant 
two things : First, that the government must ab- 
stain from all predatory legislation ; and, secondly, 
that it must do all] it can to mitigate the threaten- 
ing and increasing ruin of the agricultural class. 
‘‘This is the greatest evil with which we have to 
deal, and the terrible drawback to the prosperity of 
our country.?’ He fully recognized, he said, that 
agriculture is the first interest that requires atten- 
tion. Lord Cadogan, who had spoken earlier in the 
month, had given pledges not less emphatic. 


l The only notable speech on the Liberal 
ord E A 

Rosebery’s side last month, with the exception of 
Watchword. ty Asquith’s municipal speech at Morley 
in the West Riding, was delivered by Lord Rosebery 
at Scarborough. It was a moderate, reasonable 
speech, advocating the policy of what may be de- 
scribed as marking time, until the electorate is bet- 
ter educated as to the superiority of Liberal to Con- 
servative methods of administration and legislation. 
The situation is not one which calls for dashing 
charges or a bold forward movement. Many 
Liberals, no doubt, would have liked to hear Lcrd 
Rosebery address his indomitable legions in the 
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strain of Henry IV. at the battle of Ivry, but the 
hour for the oriflamme of war is not yet struck. 
What is wanted is not so much the helmet of Na- 
varre, as the devoted resolution and unsleeping pa- 
tience with which Wellington held the lines of 
Torres Vedras. The only question upon which Lord 
Rosebery seemed to think there was any prospect of 
a party fight was that of the proposed increase in 
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COLONEL SIR WALTER WILKIN, 
The New Lord Mayor of London. 


the subsidy paid to denominational schools. Ru- 
mor has it that the government intends to get out 
of this difficulty by increasing the grant per scholar 
from 17s. 6d. to £1 2s. 6d. This increased rate will 
be paid equally to voluntary and denominational 
schools. On the question of denominational schools 
the Liberal Party is simply wiped out, owing to the 
fact that all the Irish Home Rulers will vote to a 
man in favor of denominational education. 


The need for the energetic action of all 
and the those who care for the moral and social 
Music Halls. 6) fare of the people has been strikingly 
illustrated by the failure of the London County 
Council to maintain the 
high standard which it 
took up twelve months 
ago, in relation to drink 
and immorality at music 
halls. The result of the © 
reverse which was in- 
flicted upon the Progres- 
sive Party at the last . 
election —a reverse which 
would have been impos 
sible if London church- 
men had not largely held 
a candle to the devil— 
paralyzes the party of re- 
form, and, as a result, re- 
strictions imposed upon 
the “‘Empire’’ last year 
have been rescinded, to 
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the huge delight of the standing army of the world, 
the flesh and the devil. In these matters, London 
does not compare favorably with New York. 


Citizen Sunday was observed in London 
last month by the delivery of some three 
hundred sermons in churches and chapels 
throughout the city, insisting upon the religious 
significance of municipal work, and summoning the 
electors to do their duty. The municipal elections 
have been held throughout the country in Novem- 
ber. An interesting contest took place at Liverpool. 
Here the enlargment of the city boundary has 
brought in a large suburban element, which, being 
mainly Conservative, would, it was feared, swamp 
the Liberal majority that for three years past 
has been doing admirable Work in moral and social 
improvement. It will be an evil day for the Con- 
servative party if sober and serious Englishmen 
come to regard Conservatism as regularly allied 
with debauchery and drunkenness ; but things at 
present seem to be tending in that direction. The 
Progressive reverse in London has told against the 
interests of the people in various directions other 
than those of morality. It has infected the Council 
asa whole with timidity, with the result that one 
scheme after another of immense importance has 
been shelved until a more convenient season. One 
of these projects was the long proposed grand thor- 
oughfare from Holborn to the Strand. London 
needs to be ‘‘ Haussmannized.”’ 


E nglish 
Municipal 
Elections. 










NEW TOWN HALL AT MORLEY, ENGLAND, DEDICATED BY MR. ASQUITH IN OCTOBER. 
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The Luther 4 the closing days of October there were 
Leagueof assembled at Pittsburg the representa- 
America. . ’ 

tives of the young people’s Lutheran 
societies of many portions of the United States. For 
six or seven years past there has been slowly but 
steadily developing a remarkable movement among 
the younger members of the various branches of the 
great Lutheran faith; and this movement has now 
come to a focus in the first. national convention of 
the young Lutheran societies, and in the formation 
of the Luther League of America. There were 
present at Pittsburg delegates from more than 
twenty states. The movement has only fairly begun, 





MR. EILERT, PRESIDENT OF THE LUTHER LEAGUE, 


but it is destined to assume great proportions, and 
we must look upon it as one of the most significant 
and hopeful instances of religious organization that 
this country has witnessed for a considerable time. 
It must be remembered that the Lutherans stand 
for a very large portion of the Protestant world. 
The Protestantism of the German empire is Lu- 
theran; while Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Fin- 
land also are Lutheran countries. Lutheranism is 
firmly established among the Protestants of France 
and Switzerland, and has also its important bodies 
of adherents in eastern and southeastern Europe. 
In this country the Lutheran churches are grouped 
in a number of synods which act independently of 
each other. So far as the machinery of church 
organization is concerned, these several branches of 
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American Lutheranism are as separate as if they 
were so many different denominations. Obviously it 
would be for the advantage of the Lutheran 
churches in America if there could grow up, ina 
natural and satisfactory way, some closer degree of 
union. Hitherto Lutheranism in America has been 
much divided through the circumstance of the poly- 
glot character of its adherents. Thus the English- 
speaking Lutherans are one body, the German 
Lutherans are another, the Swedish Lutherans are 
wholly distinct, and the Norwegian and Danish 
Lutherans, not to mention still other nationalities 
have also their own organizations. But the young 


MR. TRAUTMAN, SECRETARY OF THE LUTHER LEAGUE. 


people are all growing up as Americans, and the 
public schools are giving them all a common speech. 
Ultimately, without question, the German, Scandi- 
navian, and other non-English Lutheran churches in 
the United States will become gradually trans- 
formed into English-using bodies. No attempt at 
the present moment to bind together the different 
synods into one central ecclesiastical organization 
could be successful; but a federation of young peo- 
ple’s societies, with state leagues, district leagues, 
and local chapters, and with grand periodical rallies 
of the national ‘‘ Luther League,’’ will inevitably 
make one great, closely united brotherhood out of 
the conservative Lutheran body, and will add im- 
mensely to the influence of Lutheranism for the 
good of the community and the country. The un- 
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denominational Christian Endeavor movement, and 
the great denominational young people’s societies 
like the Epworth League of the Methodists and the 
young people’s societies of the Baptists, constitute a 
religious and social factor the value of which this 
REVIEW has strongly emphasized. But in some re- 
spects the Luther League has even a more important 
work to do. Its mission will include the same kind 
of work that falls to the lot of these other organiza- 
tions; but it will also have the additional task laid 
upon it of working for the more complete assimila- 
tion into the American body politic of great num- 
bers of admirable citizens who have come to us 
from Continental Europe. One of the most interest- 
ing sessions of the Pittsburg convention was devoted 
to the consideration of the Lutheran Church in its 
polyglot character. Speeches were made by minis- 
ters representing nine different population elements, 
namely, English-speaking, German, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Danish, Icelandic, Finnish, Slavonian, and 
Negro. The Luther League of America is officered 
by young men of enthusiasm and ability. The 
president is Mr. E. F. Hilert, of New York City, and 
the general secretary is Mr. Leander Trautman, of 
Pittsburg. Mr. EHilert is editor of the Luther League 
Review, and Mr. Trautman is a young lawyer. 


Denver, for a number of weeks in Septem- 
ber, October and November, was almost 
completely absorbed in the excitement at- 
tending the apparent exercise of healing power by 
aman named Francis Schlatter. So marvelous were 
the cures which seemed to be wrought by the touch 
of his hands that thousands upon thousands of peo- 
ple journeyed to Denver, some of them from distant 
points; and the whole situation suggested that of the 
French pilgrimages to Lourdes. Some of the people 
of Denver who were most strongly impressed by 
what they regarded as the unquestioned efficacy of 
Schlatter’s influence, were from the most intelli- 
gent and critical classes. Those who consider them- 
selves competent to explain a phenomenon of this 
kind are welcome to the task. It should be remem- 
bered that Mr. Schlatter and the Denver experience 
are not a solitary instance. Comparable things have 
been happening at different times in various parts 
of the world. We are told by some students of such 
occurrences that physical conditions are so related 
to mental states that the cures which so-called heal- 
ers like Schlatter seem to accomplish are the conse- 
quences of a powerful stirring up of the emotions 
and the will, through the exercise of hope and faith. 
In the face of so remarkable an experience as Den- 
ver has passed through, it is not the part of wisdom 
to sneer overmuch at human credulity, nor is it the 
part of wisdom to take the opposite extreme. Schlat- 
ter disappeared mysteriously on or about November 
14, leaving in the lurch some thousands of disap- 
pointed invalids who were arriving by every train 
from all directions. It was reported a day or two 
later that he had sought solitude on a lonely ranch 
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at some distance from the scene of his recent labors. 
Efforts had been made to induce him to go to St. 
Louis, Chicago, and other places. A large business 
had sprung up in the sale of handkerchiefs which 
the venders declared had been ‘‘ blessed ”’ by Schlat- 
ter. Several of these enterprising dealers in wonder- 
working handkerchiefs were held for trial in the 
United States court at Denver, on the charge of a 
fraudulent use of the mails. Schlatter had been sub- 
peenaed as a witness, both sides desiring his pres- 
ence. The prosecuting attorney had intended to prove 
by Schlatter that the handkerchiefs had not been 
‘“blessed,’’ while the defense had intended to prove 
just the contrary by the same witness. The trial 
was about to ceme off when Schlatter mysteriously 
withdrew. His friends claim that his mission was 
in no sense a mercenary one, and that he made no 
claims or pretensions, expressly disavowing any 





(From a drawing for the Sun of N. Y.) 
FRANCIS SCHLATTER, 


knowledge of the nature of the marvelous influence 
which he seemed to possess. The day has long since 
gone by for laughing at things of this kind, and the 
Schlatter case should be as carefully and thoroughly 
investigated as any other psychological or scientific 
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phenomenon. The episode is scarcely to be consid- 
ered as closed, and it is not improbable that Mr. 
Schlatter may have made his reappearance in Den- 
ver or elsewhere before this number of the REVIEW 
reaches its Western readers. 





. 





PRESIDENT SMITH, OF COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 


A Hundred tis fitting that the victories of peace 
Years of should be remembered and celebrated, 

Our Commerce. as well as those of war-times. One of 
the great events of our American history was the 
conclusion of a commercial treaty with England just 
one hundred years ago, through the satisfactory 
mission of Chief Justice John Jay, who was sent by 
Washington to London at a time of severe strain be- 
tween the two countries. Although our independence 
had been acknowledged twelve years before, the 
British had all along refused to vacate a number of 
military posts which they held upon our soil near 
the northern frontier, and had absolutely declined to 
send a minister to this country or to enter into 
definite trade relations through the ‘establishment 
of a commercial treaty. The disdainful and unjust 
treatment of this country by Great Britain had 
reached a point which American susceptibilities 
could scarcely endure. But for the conservatism 
and good judgment of President Washington, it is 
probable that war would have been declared. The 
one man in the United States best qualified to con- 
duct negotiations with England was John Jay, of 
New York, who had served for a number of years as 
secretary of state and had subsequently been made 
chief justice. From the foundation of our govern- 








ment down to that period of acute: excitement over 
the slavery question which preceded the civil war, no 
other one thing made so violent and bitter a discus- 
sion among our people as the ratification of the Jay 
treaty. It was, however, ratified; and there was 
begun a period of progress which makes the year 
1795 a memorable one in our commercial annals. 
The Jay treaty was very far from being perfectly 
satisfactory, but England would do no better by us. 
It did not secure American rights at a number of 
points, andthose unsettled questions led eventually 
to the war of 1812. But it was in every way fortu- 
nate for our young country that the inevitable sec- 
ond war with England was thus postponed, through 
Mr. Jay’s negotiations, for nearly twenty years. Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew is the editor-in-chief of an im- 
portant volume, which records ina series of chapters 
prepared by different writers, the story of one hun- 
dred years of commercial progress, and which is 
designed to commemorate the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the Jay treaty. The event is also to be 
celebrated in New York by a great banquet on the 
19th of December. 


om Among the educational events of the 
Educational month has been the inauguration of a 

Notes. new president of Colgate University, 
which was in old times known as Madison Univer- 
sity, but which was re-named some years ago in 
honor of Mr. James B. Colgate, of New York, whose 
benefactions to the institution now amount to about 
$2,000,000. Mr. Colgate in handing the official keys 
to President G. W. Smith, the new incumbent, re- 
marked that he had performed the same service on 
behalf of the board of trustees twenty-five years 
before, when President Dodge was inaugurated. 
The chief address of the day was by President Gil- 
man, of the Johns Hopkins University, who spoke 
upon the future of American colleges. President 
Smith isa young man only thirty-three years old, 
who has for some time held the position in Colgate 
of professor of history, having been called to that 
chair while a post-graduate student in the depart- 
ment of history and politics at the Johns Hopkins 
University. The chief educational item from the 
South has been the report of a serious calamity. The 
University of Virginia has suffered from a great 
fire, by which the main building was destroyed to- 


‘gether with many valuable books and belongings. The 


building was designed by Jefferson himself, and 
erected under his supervision. It is wisely intended 
by the University authorities to restore the building 
upon the original plans. An appeal for funds has 
been made to the friends of the institution, and the 
legislature of Virginia will doubtless grant a generous 
appropriation. The University has been one of the 
chief factors in the work of higher education in this 
country, and its future prosperity and welfare ought 
to be jealously guarded. It has been much more 
than a seat of learning, for it has sent forth men of 
high ideals who have contributed to the nation’s 
glory, and its influence upon the character of its stu- 
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dents has been altogether remarkable. It is an- 
nounced from the University, of Chicago that Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller has added another million to his 
immense benefactions to that institution, and has 
definitely promised to give yet two millions more, 
provided an equal amount within a certain period 
can be secured from other donors. The trustees 


EUGENE FIELD (FROM PAINTING IN UNION LEAGUE CLUB, CHICAGO). 


confidently assert that the conditions can be fulfilled, 
and that four millions more will thus be added to 
the great endowments of the Chicago University. 


With the possible exception of Professor 
David Swing, Chicago would seem never 
to have mourned so deeply and sincerely 
over the loss of any citizen as it has now mourned, 
with loving tributes, over the death of Eugene Field. 
Mr. Field had of late years grown rapidly in fame 
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through the wide appreciation of his dainty and 
tender bits of poetry. He had earned his living for 
many years as a newspaper paragrapher. Even those 
pretentious rich men, and those swaggering politi- 
cians, whose faults and follies were exposed so un- 
sparingly by Mr. Field’s piercing shafts of sarcasm 
and ridicule, could not come to hate a man whose 
nature was so entirely free 
from malice or ill will. The 
wider and later circle of Mr. 
Field’s friends knew him 
chiefly by the collections of his 
verse, or through his appear- 
ance on the platform as a 
reader. But the newspaper 
men of the West, and the peo- 
ple of Chicago, have long 
known him through the mar- 
velous versatility displayed 
from day to day in his fine- 
print column of “‘ Sharps and 
Flats.’’ Extravagant drollery, 
biting sarcasm, serio - comic 
personal notes, kindly and gen- 
erous tributes to good men and 
good deeds, humorous quat- 
rains, nursery jingles, and all 
sorts of unexpected but invari- 
ably entertaining odds and 
ends, were poured into this 
original column. It had 
seemed as if there might be a 
very important future of liter- 
ary production in store for Eu- 
gene Field; yet he has left be- 
hind him some verses that 
children will love for several 
generations yet to come, and 
thus his name will live. 


Death of Signor Bonghi, whose 
Signor death occurred sud- 
Bonghi. 


denly toward the 
close of October, was, after 
Signor Crispi, one of the few 
strong men of whom Italy 
could boast. His strength lay 
both in his many sidedness—he 
was at once statesman and 
historian, professor and jour- 
nalist—and in his capacity for 
judging friends and adversa- 
ries with equal impartiality. He was a loyal subject 
of the House of Savoy, and of late a thorough sup- 
porter of the Crispi régime ; but he was never blind to 
the many grievances under which the Italian people 
are groaning, and his extreme outspokenness more 
than once gave offense in high quarters. On the 
other hand, though Bonghi had renounced formal 
allegiance to Rome, he always wrote of Leo XIII. in 
words of profound respect and admiration. He was 
a man of enormous information and vast industry. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 





(From October 21 to November 20.) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. 


October 21.—Detroit Democrats nominate Samuel 
Goldwater, a labor agitator, for Mayor....The Chicago 
City Council passes the lake-front ordinance, providing 
for filling in 1200 feet from the present shore line for a 
distance of one mile, making 169 acres of ground, seven 
acres of which will be granted to the Illinois Central, 
on condition that it sinks its tracks, builds bridges or 
viaducts at street crossings, and constructs a sea-wall for 
the whole distance ; the city will improve 162 acres as a 
public park....The New York City Committee of Fifty 
plans an active campaign againstTammany Hall....Rear 
Admiral Kirkland, U.S. N., is detached from command 
of the European station. 


October 23.—Mayor Boyle (Dem.), of Newport, R. L, 
is re-elected by the largest Democratic majority ever 
voted there.... Secretary Carlisle orders the coinage of 
American silver dollars to be suspended after Novem- 
ber 1....Archbishop Langevin, on behalf of the Mani- 
toba Catholic party, proposes as a settlement of the 
parochial school difficulty, that Catholics be not taxed 
for the support of the public schools, but that they be 
allowed to maintain their own parochial schools, the 
government supplying the machinery for collecting 
Catholic taxes to support such schools....The Georgia 
legislature meets. 

October 25.—The announcement is made that Senator 
Palmer (Dem., Ill.) will not be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion to the United States Senate. 

October 26.—Secretary Herbert, of the U. S. Navy 
Department, decides that the building of one of the new 
U.S. gunboats on the Great Lakes would violate the 
agreement of the United States with Great Britain.... 
Total registration of voters in New York City, 281,008, 
as against 308,401 in 1894. 

October 30.—Session of the Quebec legislature opens ; 
investigations of administrative departments of the gov- 
ernment are promised. 

November 1.—The suffrage section of the new South 
Carolina constitution, providing for an educational and 
property qualification for registration of voters, is 
adopted by a vote of 69 to 37 in the convention. 

November 2.—The Maryland campaign closes with an 
anti-Gorman mass-meeting in Baltimore. 

November 5.—Elections are held in thirteen States of 
the Union, and generally result in Republican victories. 
(See full report on page 666.) 

November 6.—The legislature of the Chickasaw nation 
of Indians, in Indian Territory, passes a bill declaring 
white men who have married squaws non-citizens, dis- 
enfranchising them, and taking away their rights of hold- 
ing lands in the nation, participating in annuities, and 
holding official positions. 

November 9.—Mayor Strong, of New York City, ap- 
points Col. 8S. V. R. Cruger, ex-Mayor Smith Ely, Samuel 
MeMillan, and William A. Stiles Park Commissioners. 

November 11.—The Pennsylvania Senate committee 
begins its investigation of the Philadelphia city govern- 
ment. 

November 13.—The convention to settle the claims of 
Canadian sealers is finished by Secretary Olney and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote....Ex-Speaker Crisp addresses the 
Georgia Legislature in behalf of the free coinage of silver 
at 16 to 1. 





November 14 —In the negotiations of the Dawes Com- 
mission with the Indian nations in Indian Territory, the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw delegations refuse to allot their 
lands in severalty or to abandon tribal relations ; the 
mission of the Dawes Commission is thus a failure. 





ARCHBISHOP LANGEVIN, OF MANITOBA. 
(Who has proposed a compromise on the school question.) 


November 18.—The Nez Percé Indian reservation in 
Idaho is thrown open to settlement, in accordance with 
President Cleveland’s proclamation. 

November 19.—Mayor Curtis, of Boston, is renominated 
by the Republicans. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. 


October 21.—Hungarian Chamber of Magnates finally 
adopts the Freedom of Worship bill ... President of Brazil 
signs bill granting amnesty to rebels of Rio Grande du 
Sol. 

October 22.—The autumn session of the Austrian 
Reichsrath is opened ; Count Badeni, the new Premier, 
announces the policy of the government....Convening of 
the French Chambers. 

October 24.—Herr Bilinski, Austrian Minister of Fi- 
nance, submits to the Reichsrath the budget for the en- 
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suing year ; the estimated receipts are placed at 663,000,- 
000 florins, which gives an estimated surplus of 211,226 
florins ; 3,000,000 florins will be applied to the reduction 
of the public debt....The German Bundesrath (Federal 
Council) refuses to agree to the Reichstag’s resolution in 
favor of paying salaries and traveling expenses to all of 
the members of the Reichstag....Debate in French 
Chamber on the Carmaux strike. 

October 26.—The French treaty with Madagascar pro- 
vides for a protectorate and for French control of all re- 
lations between Madagascar and foreign nations, as well 
as of the internal government of the island; France 
reserves the right to maintain military forces on the 
island, and the Hova government is not allowed to con- 
tract loans without the authorization of France....Cap- 
tain-General Campos declares himself in favor of lenity 
toward Cuban insurgents. 

October 28.—The Ribot Ministry, in France, resigns as 
the result of a vote of censure passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies in regard to the Southern Railway scandals. 

October 29.—Dr. Lueger, leader of the anti-Semitic 
party, is elected Burgomaster of Vienna. 

October 30.—M. Bourgeois is invited by President 
Faure to form a new French Cabinet. 

October 31.—M. Leon Victor Auguste Bourgeois forms 
a coalition Ministry, including both Radicals and Con- 
servatives, in France....Prince Ferdinand opens the Bul- 
garian Sobranje. ; 

November 1.—The French Ministry is completed, with 
M. Berthelot as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

November 3.—A referendum taken in Switzerland re- 
sults in the rejection, by a large majority, of the govern- 
ment’s proposal to centralize control of the army....The 
government of Spain assures Captain General Campos 
that whatever action he may take in Cuba will be ap- 
proved at home. 

November 4.—M. Bourgeois announces the policy of the 
new French Ministry in the Chamber of Deputies. 

November 5.—Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 
grants amnesty to the political prisoners in Bohemia 

November 6.—Kiamil Pasha, Grand Vizier of Turkey, 
is dismissed from office....Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria refuses to confirm the election of Dr. Lueger as 
burgomaster of Vienna. 

November 7.—The new French Ministry removes from 
the directorate of the Crédit Foncier M. Christophle, one 
of the members of the South of France railway syndicate, 
the scandal of which caused the downfall of the Ribot 
Ministry....A new Turkish Ministry is appointed, with 
Halil Rifot Pacha as Grand Vizier, and Tewfik Pacha as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

November 8.—The political police of Berlin, Germany, 
seize the entire edition of the newspaper Der Sozialist. 
....Of 14 members of the Berlin Municipal Council voted 
for, six Liberals and five Socialists are chosen, and in 
three districts a reballot is necessary. 

November 9.—Lord Salisbury, in a speech at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet, defines the policy of Great Britain to- 
ward Turkey. 


November 11.—Nubar Pacha, Premier of Egypt, re- 
signs office ; Mustapha Tehmy Pacha is appointed in his 
place. 

November 18 —The Municipal Council of Vienna in- 
sists on the election of Dr. Lueger as burgomaster, not- 
withstanding the Emperor’s refusal to confirm such 
election, and is dissolved by imperial decree. 
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November 17, Municipal elections are held through- 
out Belgium under the new law providing for universal 
suffrage, plural voting and minority representation. In 
Antwerp a Clerical replaces a Liberal council ; in Brus- 
sels, Ghent and Liege, the councils are about evenly 
divided among Clericals, Liberals, and Socialists. In 
other places the Socialists and Clericals make gains. 

November 18.—The Bourgeois Ministry obtains a vote 
of confidence in the French Chamber of Deputies on an 
interpellation concerning the arrest of Emile Arton for 
complicity in the Panama Canal frauds. 

November 19.—Lord Salisbury makes public a letter 
from the Sultan of Turkey pledging his honor to carry 
out Armenian reforms. 

INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 

October 21.—A lockout of sanitary-ware pottery work- 
ers goes into effect in Baltimore, Md.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Tiffin, O.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Kokomo, Ind., and Wells- 
ville, O. 

November 5.—The Clyde (Scotland) shipbuilders, act- 
ing in concert with the shipbuilders of Belfast (Ireland) 
whose workmen are on strike, pay off and discharge 25 
per cent of their men. 

November 11.—The journeymen plumbers of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., strike for a restoration of a ten per cent. cut 
in wages in 1894, and an advance is granted to take effect 
in December. 

November 15 —An advance of 2 per cent. in wages for 
steel and sheet iron workers in all the amalgamated mills 
of the country. is granted by the manufacturers. 

November 18.—About 1,000 house smiths and archi- 
tectural and structural iron workers on large buildings 
in New York City and Brooklyn strike for higher wages 
and shorter hours. 

IMPORTANT JUDICIAL DECISIONS, 

October 25.—The Court of Private Land Claims at Santa 
Fé, New Mexico, formally rejects the famous Peralta 
claim for 12,500,000 acres of land, holding that the alleged 
claimant does not exist, and that the grant papers are 
forgeries 

November 1.—-Chancellor Martin, at Little Rock, issues 
an injunction forbidding prize-fighting in Arkansas. 

November 6.—The court at Rotterdam holds the Crathie 
responsible for the loss caused by the sinking of the Elbe. 

November 16.—Judge Gibbons at Chicago holds the 
Illinois statute providing for the Sunday closing of barber 
shops unconstitutional because it is class legislation. An 
appeal has been taken. 

November 18.—The United States Supreme Court de- 
clares the contract between the Union Pacific Railroad 
and the Western Union Telegraph Company null and 
void. 

November 19.—The United States Supreme Court de- 
cides in favor of the Crowley claim to 120 acres of land in 
the city of Spokane, Wash. 

CRIME AND VIOLENCE. 

October 23.—Fresh massacres of Armenians by Turks 
are reported. 

October 25.—Sixty Armenians are reported killed near 
Erzeroum. 

October 27.—An unsuccessful attempt at jail breaking 
and lynching is made by a mob at Tiffin, O. 

October 28.—More than 150 Armenians reported killed 
in a massacre near Baiburt, some of them being burned 
alive. 
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October 29.—For assaulting and murdering a white 
woman, a negro is burned and tortured to death by a mob 
on the public square of Tyler, Texas, 

November 1.—Theodore Durrant is convicted at San 
Francisco of the murder of Blanche Lamont in Emmanuel 
Church in April last. 

November 2.—H. H. Holmes is convicted at Philadel- 
phia of the murder of Benjamin F. Pietzel. 

November 7.—The five leaders in the massacre of mis- 
sionaries near Kucheng, China, are publicly beheaded. 

November 11.—‘‘ Bat”? Shea, murderer of Robert Ross 
at the polls in Troy, N. Y., in 1894, is resentenced to die 
by electricity in Christmas week. 

November 14.—The missions of the American Board in 
Harpoot, Armenia, are reported pillaged and burned by 
Kurds and Turkish soldiers ; 500 people massacred. 

November 16.—A negro is hanged by a mob in Fred- 
erick, Md., for assaulting a servant girl. 


CASUALTIES. 


October 22.—A train falls through a platform and sta- 
tion wall, in Paris, to the street, killing a woman....The 
German warship Wiirtemberg goes aground in the Little 
Belt, between the Baltic Sea and the Cattegat, and is 
seriously damaged....The American steamship City of 
Augustine is burned off Cape Hatteras, and is totally 
destroyed ; officers and crew are saved. 

October 24.—A hurricane tears away the roof of the 
cathedral at Lublin, Russian Poland, and several worship- 
ers are crushed to death. 

October 27.—The rotunda and public hall of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, at Charlottesville, Va., are burned, 
with two-thirds of the library and several valuable paint- 
ings. 

October 31.—An earthquake shock is felt in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

November 1.—An earthquake in Rome, Italy, slightly 
damages the dome of St. Peter's. 

November 3.—The wreck of the Cincinnati express on 
the B. and O. R. R., near Wheeling, W. Va, causes the 
deaths of two passengers and injuries to 25 others. 

November 5.—Two bank buildings and other valuable 
property are destroyed by fire in New York City. 

November 6.—Forty people are killed in the wreck of 
the Journal building in Detroit, Mich., caused by a 
boiler explosion. 

November 15.—The 48 men composing the crew of the 
British cruiser Edgar’s steam launch are drowned near 
Nagasaki, Japan. 

November 16.—A motor car is plunged through an open 
draw of the viaduct over the Cuyahoga River at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and 19 persons are killed. 

November 19 —A New York Central train is wrecked 
by boys, causing the loss of four lives. 

COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 

October 21.—Sales of 810,000 bales of cotton are re- 
corded on the exchange, and a decline of 60 points. 

October 22.—Anthracite coal companies agree on a 
scale of price 40 cents a ton higher than one year ago. 

October 30.—A shrinkage of from $5 to $20 a share in 
local industrial securities, as a result of long-continued 
speculation, causes intense excitement on the Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchange. 

November 4.—The seven city gas companies of Brook- 
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lyn, N. Y., with a combined capital of $14,000,000, are 
consolidated in the Brooklyn Union Gas Company, of 
which the proposed capital is $30,000,000. 

November 6.—The New York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad is sold under foreclosure decree to the Erie re- 
organization committee for $20,000,000. 


EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

October 24.—Celebration at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., on Founder’s Day, in honor of the seventieth birth- 
day of Professor Francis A. March, the eminent philol- 
ogist, who has completed fifty years of service as a 
teacher, forty of which have been passed at Lafayette. 





PROF, FRANCIS A. MARCH. 


October 28.—The faculty of the University of Virginia 
appoints a committee to secure funds with which to re- 
build the rotunda of the main building destroyed by fire, 
and alumni in Washington and other cities take similar 
action. 

November 2.—John D. Rockefeller informs the trustees 
of the University of Chicago that he will contribute for 
endowment, payable January 1, 1896, $1,000,000, and a 
further sum of $2,000,000 in amounts equal to the contri- 
butions of others received by the University up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1900. These gifts raise his donations to the Uni- 
versity to upward of $7,000,000. ; 

November 5.—Dedication of the Carnegie Library, 
Music Hall, Art Gallery, and Museum of Pittsburgh (see 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, October, 1895, page 429). 

November 14.—Inauguration of George William Smith 
as president of Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Principal address by President D. C. Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University. 




















NOTABLE GATHERINGS. 


October 21.—The National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches opens in Washington, 
D. C. 

October 22.—The General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Minneapolis concludes its labors 
and adjourns....The American Missionary Association 
meets in Detroit, Mich....Sixth Congress of Medicine 
opens at Rome, Italy. 

October 23.—Demonstration in honor of President 
Cleveland at the Atlanta Exposition....Celebration of 
the centenary of the Institute of France begins in Paris. 

October 30.—The young people’s societies of the Lu- 
theran churches of the United States meet at Pitts- 
burgh and form the Luther League. 

November 7.—Ambassador Bayard delivers the annual 
address at the meeting of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Society. 

November 12.—Baptist Congress at Providence, R. I. 
....-Celebration in honor of the 80th birthday of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the advocate of woman suffrage, 
in New York City. 


SPEED RECORDS. 

October 24.—A train on the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway is run from Chicago to Buffalo, 510.1 
miles, in 8 hours 1 minute and 7 seconds, or 63.6 miles 
an hour, including stops; exclusive of stops, the run is 
made at the average speed of more than 65 miles an 
hour. 

October 28.—A. B. McDonell, of Rochester, N. Y., 
rides 100 miles on a bicycle in 4 hours 40 minutes and 9 
seconds. 

October 30.—Augustus McLeod rides a mile ona bi- 
cycle at Sarnia, Ont., in 1.33?/,. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

October 21.—Snow falls in parts of New York State.... 
The Corbett-Fitzsimmons prize fight is declared off.... 
An experiment in towing Erie canal boats by trolley is 
partially successful. 

October 23.—Documents from the Arctic explorer Jack- 
son are opened in London. 

October 25.—The trial of Jabez Spencer Balfour for 
Building Society frauds begins in London, 

October 29.—Shortening of time-schedules of regular 
trains between Chicago and San Francisco. 

October 81.—Rain breaks the drouth in the interior of 
the United States....The Duke of Cambridge issues his 
farewell address as Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army. 

November 2.—Princeton defeats Harvard at football 
by a score of 12 to 4, 

November 6.—The Duke of Marlborough and Miss 
Consuelo Vanderbilt are married in New York City. 

November 7.—Timothy Healy is removed from the 
executive committee of the Irish National League. 

November 8,—Lord Dunraven publishes in the London 
Field charges against the management of the Defender 
in the recent cup contest. 

November 11.—British troops are ordered to Africa to 
join the expedition »gainst the King of Ashantee. 

November 15.—A daughter is born to the Czar of 
Russia. 

November 17.—A bright comet is discovered at Lick 
Observatory, Cal., in the constellation of Virgo. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
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TO ATLANTA—THE NATIONAL THOROUGHFARE. 
UNCLE SAM (to his man Grover): Take good care of the 


house while I’m gone. I am going to Atlanta tosee the great 
fair my boys have got up down there. 
From Texas Siftings (New York). 


November 18.—The New York Yacht Club appoints a 
committee to investigate the charges of the Earl of Dun- 
raven. . 





OBITUARY. 

October 21.—Prof. Asahel Clark Kendrick, of Roches- 
ter University, 86....Gen. Thomas G. Pitcher, U.S.A., 
retired....Ex-Congressman Miles E. Granger, of Connecti- 
cut, 78.... Henry Reeve, the distinguished English writer, 
82....Lieut.-Field Marshal Dunst von Adelsholm. Aus- 
trian army, retired, 72....Father Hirst, the archeologist, 
52....Richard Blagrove, the viola player. 

October 22.—Ex-Governor Oliver Ames, of Massachu- 
setts, 64....Ruggiero Boughi, the celebrated Italian phil- 
osopher, littérateur and politician, 67.... Daniel Owen, the 
Welsh writer....Schereef Mulai Mohammed, of Wazan. 

October 28.—John Henry De-la-Poer Beresford, fifth 
Marquis of Waterford, 51....Antoine Gustav Droz, the 
French painter and author, 63.... Martin MacFarland, one 
of the early abolitionists, of Huntington, Ind., 76....Rev. 
A. J. Potter, the “ fighting preacher, of Texas.” 

October 24.—Ex-Senator Charles H. Van Wyck, of Ne- 
braska, 71....Capt. Stephen C. Whipple, U. S. A., re- 
tired....Lieut.-Governor Spencer Gordon Millard, of 
California, 39....Major E. A. Peple, of Richmond, Va.... 
Rev. George Blagden Safford, General Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Board of Charities, 63. 

October 25.—Sir Charles Hallé, the noted pianist, 76.... 
Holbrook Cushman, Instructor of Physics in Columbia 
College, 38....John B. Farnham, inventor of type-setting 
machine, 76. 

October 26.—Robert Brown, distinguished British bota- 
nist, 53....Mrs. James B. Eustis, wife of the United 
States Ambassador to France.... William Nesbit, one of 
the early colonizers of Liberia, 70. 
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October 27.—Commander Oscar Frederick Heyerman, 
U. S. N., 51....John A. Moroso, city editor of the 
Charleston News and Courier, 49. 

October 28.—Major Israel B. Donaldson, a member of 
the Texas Legislature of 1835, 99....Commander William 
Augustus Morgan, U.S. N., retired, 59....Prof. Hermann 
Hellriegel, 64. 

October 29.—Henry Jones, long connected with the At- 
lanta Constitution, 52....Rev. Dr. William ae 
Langdon, 64....James Barbour, of Culpepper, Va., 70.. 
Inspector-General Sir W. Mackenzie, 84. 


October 30.—Sir James Brown Patterson, enmity 
Premier and Chief Secretary of the colony of Victoria.... 
Frederick Hubbard, a well-known civil engineer. 


October 31.—Prof. Amos. Russell Thomas, Dean of 
Hahnemann Medical College, of Philadelphia, 69....Herr 
Neumann, an independent member of the German Reichs- 
tag. 

November 1.—Cardinal Benito Sanz y Forez, Arch- 
bishop of Seville, 67....Charles Sutton Campbell, English 
Consul at West Salvador....Milton Dunnock Mott, of 
Milford, Pa., 42. 

November 3,—Ex-mayor Jared M. Brush, of Pitts- 
burgh, 82. 

November 4.—Eugene Field, poet and journalist, 45... 
M. Phillippe Athanasa Cucheval-Clarigny, member of the 
Institute of France, 74....Mrs. Rachel Canto, once a well- 
known actress, 85....Mrs. Mary Anne Everett, née Wood, 
@ well-known authoress, of London, 77....Countess Marie, 
widow of the Earl of Caithness. 

November 5.—Charles Frangois Marie, Duc d’Harcourt, 
formeriy a member of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
60.... Marquis de la Habana, at one time Captain-General 
of Cuba.... William Libbey, a well-known retired mer- 
chant and financier, of New York City, 75. 

November ¢.—Andrew D. Mellick, Jr., a well-known 
contributor to newspapers and periodicals, 51....Lieut.- 
Colone! William Hamilton Harris....Mrs. D. P. Bowers, 
a well-known actress, 65....Col. Robert W. Johnson, 65. 

. Herr Lederer, once famous as a singer of Wagnerian 
opera. 

November 7.—Rear-Admiral Robert Wilson Shufeldt, 
U.S. N., 73. 

November 8.—Rev. Isaac H. Reiter, D.D., President of 
Heidelberg University at Tiffin, Ohio, 76....Dr. Robert 
Battey, of Georgia, 67....Col. Benjamin Wait, a Canadian 
revolutionist, 82. 

November 10.—Prof. George Lawson, F.R.S., a well- 
known scientist and writer, of Nova Scotia. 

November 12.—John Burroughs Drake, a well-known 
Chicago hotel keeper, 69.... Louis Henri Obin, formerly a 
well-known singer and Professor of Declamation. 

November 13.—Rev. Thomas Treadwell Stone, the 
oldest living graduate of Bowdoin College, 95....Rev. 
Samuel Ashton Keen, a noted evangelist and author, 53. 

November 14.—Marquis Manfredi Lanza di Brolo, of 
Sicily, 50. 

November 15.—J. B. da Silva Ferrao de Carvalho-Mar- 
tens, Portuguese Ambassador to the Vatican....Eben D. 
Jordan, a well-known Boston merchant, 73. 


November 16.—Rev. Dr. Samuel Francis Smith, author 
of ‘* America,” 87, 

November 19.—Cardinal Lucien Bonaparte, 67. 

November 20.—Rustem Pasha, Turkish Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 
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THE ELECTIONS OF NOVEMBER 5. 


Some thirteen general state elections were held on 
November 5, 1895, in all but two of which the Republi- 
cans were successful. There were, besides, a half-dozen 
important municipal contests, and several special elec- 
tions to fill vacancies in Congress, 

In Iowa the Republicans elected Gen. F. M. Drake 
Governor by more than 60,000 plurality ; they also elected 
a Lieutenant-Governor, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Railroad Commissioner, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and a large majority in each House of the Legisla- 
ture, which is to choose a United States Senator. 

In Kansas a Chief Justice of the Supreme Court (Rep.) 
was chosen. 

Kentucky Republicans were successful in electing Col. 
W. O. Bradley to the Governorship by some 8,000 plu- 
rality, together with the full state ticket and a Judge of 
the Court of Appeals. Neither party obtained an un- 
questioned majority of the Legislature, which will choose 
a United States Senator to succeed Senator Blackburn 
(Dem.), but it is certain that a free-silver advocate would 
be outvoted by that body. 

In Maryland, also, the Republicans succeeded in elect- 
ing a Governor (Lloyd Lowndes) by 19,000 plurality, to- 
gether with a Comptroller, an Attorney-General, and a 
majority in the Legislature, which will choose a suc- 
cessor to Senator Gibson (Dem.) 

Massachusetts re-elected Gov. Greenhalge (Rep.) and a 
full state ticket, with an overwhelming majority of the 
Legislature. The proposition for municipal suffrage of 
women was defeated by 75,000. 

Mississippi elected McLaurin (Dem.) Governor by the 
customary majority. The entire list of state officers, 
with the Legislature, which will choose a United States 
Senator this winter, are also Democratic. 

In Nebraska a Justice of the Supreme Court and two 
Regents of the University had to be elected, and Repub- 
licans were chosen for these positions. 

In New Jersey the Republicans elected John W. Griggs 
Governor by more than 25,000 plurality, and secured a 
majority in the Legislature on joint ballot. 

New York did not vote on the Governorship, but the 
minor state officers (Rep.) who were installed two years 
ago were re-elected by 100,000 plurality. The Repub- 
licans also elected a Judge of the Court of Appeals ; six- 
teen Judges of the Supreme Court were voted for, and of 
these the Republicans elected a very large majority. 
The constitutional amendment providing for $9,000,000 
of canal bonds was carried. 

Ohio Republicans elected Asa Bushnell Governor, with 
the rest of the state ticket, by 100,000 plurality, and se- 
cured a large majority in the Legislature which will 
choose a U. S. Senator to succeed Senator Brice (Dem.). 

In Pennsylvania the Republicans elected a state Treas- 
urer and seven Superior Court Judges; plurality for 
Treasurer was over 170,000. 

Utah chose her first state officers ; H. M. Wells (Rep.) 
was elected by a small plurality. The proposition for 
statehood, with the constitution, was carried. The Re- 
publicans secured a majority of the Legislature, and will 
elect two United States Senators. 

Virginia voted on members of the Legislature only. 
The Democrats obtained a majority. 

The vacancy in the Tenth New York Congress district 
was filled by the election of a Democrat, those in the Eigh- 
teenth Illinois and Sixth Massachusetts by Republicans, 

















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
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REPUBLICAN PARTY: “All down; set ’em up on the other alley !°—From Judge (New York). 


Of +he municipal elections, those in Brooklyn, Detroit, 
Baltimore, Omaha, Albany, Syracuse, and Rochester 
were perhaps the most important. Republican mayors 
were elected in the first four cities, and Democratic in 
the others. The overturn in Baltimore was most re- 
markable. In Detroit Mayor Pingree (Rep.) is re-elected 
for a fourth term by an increased majority. In New 
York, the contest was over county offices, and the 'Tam- 
many ticket was victorious by from 20,000 to 25,000 ; it 
was not strictly a municipal election. In Chicago, the 
proposition to adopt the Torrens system of transfer of 
land titles was submitted to the voters and carried by a 
majority of 75,000. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


LEGISLATIVE BODIES MEETING IN DECEMBER. 
December 2.—Meeting of the Fifty-fourth Congress of 
the United States ; organization ; election of Speaker of 
the House of Representatives ; appointment of com- 
mittees. 

December 3.—Meeting of the German Reichstag. The 
announcement has been made that after one week of 
legislative activity the Christmas recess will be taken. 
All important bills will be referred to committees, which 
will not report till after the Chamber resumes its sittings 
in January. The ministerial programme for the session 
includes, besides the budget, a revision of the working- 
men’s insurance laws, a bourse reform bill, and a revision 
of the commercial laws. 

December 4.—Meeting of the Virginia Legislature, both 
houses of which are Democratic. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
This body will assemble at Washington, D. C., the last 
week of December. 





REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


The Republican National Committee has been called to 
meet in Washington December 10. The most important 
business of this meeting will be the selection of the place 
for the assembling of the national nominating convention 
of 1896. Chicago, Pittsburgh and San Francisco are the 
chief claimants for this honor. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, 

The annual meeting of the National Civil Service Re- 
form League will be held in Washington December 12and 
18. The morning sessions will be devoted to business, 
and the afternoons to the reading of papers. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 

This association meets at Indianapolis Christmas week. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

The fifteenth annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor will be held in New York City, 
beginning December 9. Delegates of the British Trades- 
Union Congress will be present at the sessions. The 
eight-hour day will be the chief topic of the convention. 


“CUBAN DAY.” 
It is announced that December 17 will be “ Cuban Day” 
at the Atlanta Exposition. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE. 


The Yale-Princeton debate will take place at Prince- 
ton, December 6. The question (submitted by Princeton) 
will be: ‘‘ Resolved, That it would be wise to establish 
in respect of all state legislation of a general character a 
system of referendum similar to that established in 
Switzerland.” Yale has chosen the negative side, and 
the affirmative will be maintained by Princeton. 






























































HROUGHOUT the bewildering succession of 
shifts and turns which made up the recent polit- 

ical campaign in New York City, —when men were 
known as ‘Goo Goos,’’ ‘‘ Garoos,’’ ‘‘ Gazoos,” or 
what not, according to peculiar shades of belief or de- 
sire, and every thought and action of these strange 
creatures was reported through the newspaper press 
in confusing detail,—throughout the chaos of it all, 
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THE CARTOON IN POLITICS. 
THE STORY OF THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN IN OUTLINE. 





THE ENTRANCE OF PLATT INTO SARATOGA.—From the N. Y. World. 
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CHAIRMAN . SHERMAN. WHAT ts THE PLEASURE OFTHE convensrig 
From the N, Y. World. 


the voter was somehow able 
to preserve his balance of 
mind, and on the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday 
in November deposit at the 
polls an intelligent ballot. 
How this was accomplished 
only the individual voter 
himself can say positively. 
There were employed to 
this end, of course, the 
usual methods of political 
enlightenment,— rallies, 
speeches and the various 
other forms of political 
propaganda. And many 
voters no doubt found op- 
portunity fully to avail 
themselves of the splendid 
newspaper reports which 
appeared from day to day. 
But, as already suggested, 
these numerous political 
demonstrations, and the 
~ very perfection of the met- 
ropolitan press service,— 
the former by emphasizing 
factional differences, and 
the other by exhaustive ac- 
counts it gave of them,— 
could not but have reacted 
to the bewilderment of the 
great majority of busy New 
Yorkers, who, not giving 
freely of their time to poli- 
tics, get from their daily 
papers only as much of that 
article as they may absorb 
during the half hour or so of enforced leisure in 
transit between home and office. 

Especially adapted to this campaign, as if de- 
veloped to meet its exigencies, was that compara- 
tively new form of recording daily events, the car- 
toon ; and if one may judge anything from the 
prominence given to them by the New York news- 
papers and the successful manner in which they 
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were executed, in the pictorial representations of 
factional movements is to be found the secret of the 
voter’s enlightenment. At least there were pro- 
vided for him every day on the first pages of the 
Herald, Morning and Evening World, Recorder, 
Advertiser, Press, News, Journal and Telegram 
graphic pictures of the political situation, so bold 
as not well to be avoided, and so plain as to be easily 
understood from a glance. The case for the car- 
toon, however, must not be argued too far. It can 
have no legitimate place in journalism unless it 
speaks for itself. In these few pages we shall give 
it that opportunity. 

A more thorough test of the merits of the cartoon 
could not be made than that of the part it played 
in this contest, for was there ever before in the his- 
tory of all politics such a confusion of issues 
to be explained? The campaign opened up mildly 
enough, All was auiet along the Hudson on 
that fine day in September when ‘“ Boss’’ Platt 
rode the great white elephant (Hlephas Repub- 
licanus) into Saratoga. True, Police Commissioner 
Roosevelt had been enforcing the liquor law a 
little too stringently to suit some of the German- 
Americans who, the year before, had rallied to 
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WILL HE JumMP ?—From the N. Y. Herald. 
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DODGING AT SARATOGA, 
T. C. PuAtt: “Never touched me!’’—From the N. Y. World. 























MR. PLATT, OF TIOGA. MR. PLATT, OF NEW YORK. 
From the N. Y. World. 


the cry of ‘‘down with Tammany and police cor- 
ruption,’? but would not the Republicans, if again 
successful, pass a more liberal excise measure ? 
Chairman Sherman called the convention to order, 
and the response to the roll call was made as in one 
voice, the voice of Thomas Collier Platt. Then the 
platform was reported. Not one word did it con- 





HARMONY AT SYRACUSE.—From the N. Y. Recorder. 


tain upon the excise question. Platt and his chief 
lieutenant, Lauterbach, thinking to save the Ger- 
man vote, and at the same time the friends of the 
American Sabbath, had dodged the issue. That was 
plain to be seen. Here was Warner Miller’s oppor- 
tunity. He who seven years before “fell outside 
the breastworks ” in his fight for the governorship,— 
sacrificed, it was said, to the success of the Presi- 
dential ticket,—had recovered from his wounds and 
was once more to be reckoned with. Securing the 
floor he offered as an amendment to the platform a 
resolution committing the Republican party of the 
State of New York to ‘‘ the maintenance of the Sun- 
day law in the interest of labor and morality.’? The 
bomb had been thrown. For the convention to have 
rejected the resolution would have placed the Re- 
publicans in the attitude of directly antagonizing 
the Sunday of our forefathers. There was no help 
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JANUS.—From the N, Y. Herald. 


for it ; the amendment must be accepted, let the 
consequences be what they might. This done, the 
leaders returned to their homes to await results. 

Meanwhile the enemy were gathering at Syra- 
cuse, and here Democratic harmony was soon to be 
perturbed by the refusal of the committee on con- 
tested seats, under the control of Tammany Hall, 
to give the State Democracy, also called the Fair- 
child or Grace ‘‘ crowd,” the representation in the 
convention they demanded. Unless they were given 
a third of New York City’s representation and their 
delegates were admitted without pledges, they 
would withdraw and form a ticket of their own. 
They were allowed but one-fifth, and even that con- 
summate master of politics, David B. Hill, could 
not adjust the differences. 

In the campaign of 1894 the issue was clear. It 
was Tammany against the field, or rather the field 
against Tammany. Seven organizations held coun- 
cil around the flaming Torch of Reform, and deter- 
mined to ‘‘ hunt the Tiger out.’? These were the 
regular “machine” Republicans, Committee of 
Seventy of the Chamber of Commerce, Good Gov- 
ernment Clubs, State Democracy, Independent 
County men, O’Brien Republicans and the German 











IT CAN GO IT ALONE. 


From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
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FOOLS RUSH IN WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD.—From the N. Y. Herald, 


reformers. But a second fusion ticket made up of 
the same elements as the first was now clearly im- 
possible. The Good Government Clubs, in the 
political nomenclature of the campaign known as 
“* Goo Goos,”’ claiming to be the legitimate successors 
of the 0l4 Committee of Seventy, and not viewing 


alliance with Platt as compatible with their mission _ 
in politics, decided to ‘‘ go it alone,’’ and forthwith 
precipitated a ticket without regard to the oppor- 
tunity of fusion. If they had hoped thus to bring 
other anti-Tammany organizations to their terms 
they were disappointed, for even that Champion of 





THEY DON’T LIKE 
CHESTNUTS, 
From the N. Y. Herald. 


NOT VERY GOOD, BUT BETTER 
THAN TAMMANY’S. 
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HUNTING THE TIGER.—From the N. Y. World. 


Reform, the Reverend Dr. Parkhurst, just returned 
fresh for the fray from seven months of Alpine 
climbing, could not give them his blessing. Ina 
letter to the press he attributed their action to 
‘‘youthful enthusiasm and excessive zeal,’”? and 
urged the holding of a meeting to appoint a new 
Committee of Seventy. In response to this call, 
the Chamber of Commerce came together, organized 
a Committee of Fifty instead of Seventy, and made 
ready to confer with other organizations concerning 
united action. The local ticket agreed upon by the 
Republicans proved acceptable to the Committee of 
Fifty, and also to the Grace Democracy ; and through 
out the campaign these three organizations were 
known as Fusionists. As Platt and his lieutenants 
had feared, the great body of German-Americans 
would not support a ticket committed to a strict 
enforcement of the Sunday law. They preferred 
harmony to any abridgment of their Teutonic 
liberty. With Herr Ridder as spokesman, the Ger- 





THE GENTLEMEN WHO WILL DECIDE THE ELECTION. 
From the N. Y. Evening Telegram. 
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man-American Reform Union (G-A-R-U—Garoo) 
went over to the enemy. A small minority of the 
Germars, however, under the spell of Carl Schurz, 
held firm to the principles for which they had 
fought in 1894, organized themselves into the Ger- 
man-American Citizens’ Union, and were distin- 
guished from their backsliding brethren by the 
name ‘‘ Gazoos.”? The O’Brienites also joined the 
Tammany forces, and the Independent County men 
and the Stecklerites each put a ticket of their own 
in the field. With the line of battle thus drawn, 
the merry war began. 

At the head of the Tammany organization, as 
Croker’s successor, was his former lieutenant, John 
C. Sheehan. The active participation in so promi- 
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AND WE ARE ASKED TO SHOULDER THIS LOAD AGAIN. 
From the N. Y. World.‘ 


nent a capacity of one against whom grave charges 
had been preferred during the investigations of the 
Lexow Committee did not tend to strengthen Tam- 
many’s position in the campaign. Should Tammany 
once more be installed in the City Hall, many feared 
that the institution, with Sheehan chairman of the 
committee of supplies, would be too great a burden 
for poor old Father Knickerbocker to carry. 

There was much ado among the Goo Goos when 
they found themselves alone, the commotion re- 
sulting in discord and then ina split, many joining 
the ranks of the Committee of Fifty. The rest, hesi- 
tating what to do, turned appealingly to Dr. Park- 
hurst for help, but that reverend gentleman was too 
busy in hand to hand conflict with the Tiger to hear 
their cries. Moreover, having committed himself 
to Fusion, he was finding difficulty in reconciling 
his position to those of Platt and of Mayor Strong. 
Truly it was a strange sight to behold, Dr. Park- 
hurst holding hands with Platt. 

It was not to be expected that the irrepressible Mr. 
Miller, having once announced himself, could be 
“bottled,” or even kept up country. During the 
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most critical time of the campaign he appeared in THE GOO GOO KINDERGARTEN. 
Cooper Institute to put a strict construction upon the 
‘ excise amendment he had succeeded in fastening on 
to the platform at Saratoga. 

Grace, although having cast his lot with the 
Fusionists, had troubles of his own. He had se- 
lected as the device to be printed at the head of his 
column on the new blanket ballot, an emblematic 
rooster. But the wicked Tammanyites secured an 
injunction restraining the Police Board from plac- 





TROUBLE IN THE NURSERY.—From the N. Y. World. 


when a still higher court reversed the decision of 
the lower. He was therefore permitted to use the 
emblem only at the head of the column containing 
the State Democracy’s local ticket, which, as 
has already been stated, was the Fusion local ticket. 

Of minor incidents in the campaign, of jangles 
and wrangles in districts and precincts, there was no 
end. East Side, West Side, from Harlem to the Bat- 
tery, all Gotham for six full weeks was one continual 








MUCH ADO. “We shall not be municipally safe till the stripe? beast fs dead.” 


Chorus of Goo Goos: ‘Dr. Parkhurst! Boo-hoo! We's CHARLES H. PARKHURST 
erying! Tum up ‘tairs an’ see what’s de matter wiv us.” 


From the N. Y. Herald. 


ing this emblem on the official ballot at the head of 
a column containing both the local Fusion ticket and 
the regular Democratic nominees for State offices. 
This injunction, however, was overruled by the next 
higher court, and for the space of one short day Mr. 
Grace held close to his heart his emblem so dear, 
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BOO! HOO !—From the N. Y. Herald. TO THE DEATH.—From the N. Y. Recorder. 
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NOT A FIGHT IN THE OPEN, 
From the N. Y. Evening Telegram. DR. PARKHURST AND “BOSS” PLATT AS THE 
‘““ HEAVENLY TWINS.” zi 
From the N. Y. Evening Telegram. 
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STRONG, PLATT AND PARKHURST ARE FIGHTING THE TIGER.—From the N. Y. Herald. 








Babel of tongues. Theendcame at last, with Tam- 
many victorious by about 25,000, but held as if in 
the stocks by a Republican legislature at Albany 
and the Reform administration elected in 1894 in 
possession of the City Hall for at least two years 
more. 

Within the limits of these ten pages we are able to 
present only a few of the numerous cartoons which 
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PLATT TRYING TO BOTTLE MILLER, 
From the N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


appeared from day to day to make plain the com- 
plicated issues of the campaign, and these only in 
miniature reproduction. Many of them filled half 
a page each, and several an entire page each. 
The most successful, perhaps, from the point of 
view of systematic daily representation of current 
events, were the cartoons by Mr. C. 8S. Bush, ap- 
pearing in the Herald and its afternoon issue, the 
Telegram. For more than four years Mr. Bush had 
been contributing to these papers always one, often 
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‘“ WHAT IT IS, IS IT, AND WHERE ARE 
WE AT?” 
From the N. Y. Recorder. 
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HE SHALL HAVE HIS EMBLEM.—From the N. Y. Recorder. 


two, and sometimes as many as four cartoons every 
day, and he was therefore well equipped for the 
task, and no doubt welcomed a lively campaign 
which would furnish him a variety of subject mat- 





“HA! HA! HA!” 


The Tiger swallows the Grace Rooster.—From the N. Y. Herald, 
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POOR KNICKERBOCKER !—From the N. Y. Herald. 


ter for his pen. Besides possessing the skill to set 
forth a situation in a few lines, Mr. Bush is an artist 
to his very finger tips. Every one of his cartoons 
possesses not only that essential quality of bold sim- 
plicity, but the additional merit of pleasing the eye. 
Moreover, his productions are without apparent 
prejudice. They show restraint even in their most 


grotesque lines, are quaint rather than humorous, 
and who has ever seen a Bush caricature that was 


OUR POLITICAL HALFBACKS AND WAYBACKS LINING UP FOR THE GRAND RUSH.—From the N. Y. World. 


malicious? His pet subject, Mr. Platt, whom he 
contorts into every conceivable shape, is known to 
have at least one sincere affection, and that is for 
himself as Mr. Bush sees him. He declares the 
face in Mr. Bush’s cartoons of him to be the best 
likeness ever made of him. 

The story of the evolution of this face is interest 
ing, and at the same time illustrative of the methods 
of the cartoonist. It was originally drawn from a 
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THE LAST GRAND PARADE OF THE CAMPAIGN.—From the N. Y. World. 


photograph, and was, as nearly as could be made with 
a pen, a faithful reproduction. Gradually, as the 
artist became more and more familiar with his man, 
he took a liverty here and another there, always pre- 
serving, however, the characteristic lines, until the 
face of Platt in the cartoon, though a likeness, was 
no longer the face in the photograph. Except in 
one rather curious respect. Under the nose in the 
original photograph appeared a heavy shadow, due 
to the arrangement of light at the sitting. This 
Mr. Bush reproduced in his first drawing, and when 
later he had occasion to shift the lights and shades 
in his compositions, through some artist’s vagary, it 
was always retained. Finally the shadow under 
the nose became so essential a part of his concep- 
tion of Platt that the dear old face would never look 
quite natural without it. 

Thus may the caricaturist make or unmake men 
by the character lines he shows forth in the face or 
figure. His conception persisted in becomes that of 
the multitude. It was this ability to emphasize in 
afew bold strokes the characteristic traits of his 
subject that made of Nast one so devoutly to be 
feared by the Tweedring. ‘‘ Boss’ Tweed, it is said, 
dreaded more the caricatures of him by Mr. Nast 
than he did the revelations of the Times. Nor has 
the hand of this veteran caricaturist lost its cunning. 
Some of the most vigorous cartoons that appeared dur- 
ing the recent campaign were Th. Nast’s in the Re- 
corder. Croker andthe Tammany Tiger are his usual 
theme ; and so perfectly does he blend these two 
subjects that one is always in doubt whether it is the 
body of the Tiger with the head of Croker or the 
head of the man attached to the body of the beast. 
Perhaps the best of all the cartoons he produced dur- 
ing the campaign was the one showing Dr. Park- 
hurst in death struggle with the Tiger, a small re- 
production of which appears on page 673. Nast’s 
cartoons in general differ from those of Bush in 
that they usually point a moral, rather than record 
the event. 

When one considers that the cartoons appearing in 


the daily papers are not evolved at leisure in the | 


quiet of the studio, but are literally dashed off while 
the typesetting machines are throwing telegraphic 
news dispatches into column form one is able to 
obtain some idea of the manner of men these car- 
toonists for the daily papers are—Bush and Rigby 
of the Herald and Telegram, Nast and Pease of the 
Recorder, McCarthy, McDougall, Powers and Craw- 





ford of the World, Barrett of the Press and Adver- 
tiser, Davenport of the Journal and Soden of the 
News. They must be artists who either can conceive 
for themselves the situation to hit off for the day, 
or must be able at once to make their own the ideas 
suggested by the managing editor. 

When the historian comes to write his chapter, 
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or paragraph, on the New York campaign of 1895, 
he will find in the cartoons of the metropolitan daily 
papers a source from which he may easily derive a 
clear understanding of this perhaps the most com- 
plicated of all political contests since man set about 


to govern himself. 
Roser?’ J. FINLEY. 
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JOHN SHERMAN’S STORY OF HIS OWN CAREER.” 


A REVIEW OF FORTY YEARS IN AMERICAN PUBLIC LIFE. 


BY E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 


OHN SHERMAN'’S is the record of a remarkable 
life, the tracing of which brings the reader face 
to face with all the main events of our national his- 
tory during the last half century. Of our financial 
history during and since the war Mr. Sherman’s new 
autobiography gives the most interesting, luminous 
and trustworthy account yet published, one for 
which students in this branch of our affairs will be 
profoundly grateful. The preface gives us to un- 
derstand that the author at first proposed a finan- 
cial history pure and simple, but widened his plan 
in deference to the publishers, ‘‘ who were more 
interested in the number of copies they could sell 
than in the finances of the United States.’’ The work 
will be eagerly welcomed and read notwithstanding 
certain defects. Many of the details and narrations 
with which it is taken up are dreary, some of them 
frivilous. There is less than one would have ex- 
pected in an autobiography from a man like Mr. Sher- 
man, of light upon the inside history of events. 
His accounts of his travels at home and in foreign 
lands are usually not, full or graphic enough 
to interest people not acquainted with the scenes 
described ; while for those acquainted with the 
scenes the descriptions are rather trite The style 
is easy and clear, the printing excellent, and the 
table of contents and the index very full. Many of 
the i‘lustrations add to the charm of the book. We 
propose in the main, to let the work speak for itself, 
and to quote little touching those matters upon 
which Mr. Sherman’s attitude and acts are already 
perfectly known to the public. 

John Sherman was born at Lancaster, Ohio, May 
10, 1828. After an irregular and not very complete 
general education he studied law, and at the age of 
21 was admitted to the Ohio bar. From the first 
a Whig, he early became interested in politics, 
though, as he says, without the slightest desire 
for office, and was elected to Congress in 1854, 
at once taking a conspicuous place. In the House 
he remained three consecutive terms. In 1861 he 
was elected to the Senate, where he has since 
served, practically without intermission save during 
his Secretaryship of the Treasury under President 
Hayes. : 

MR. SHERMAN’S EARLY LIFE. 

When young, Sherman was none of your “‘ goody 
good’’ boys. He says: 

According to the usages of the time, I was put early 





*John Sherman's Recollections of Forty Years in the 
House, Senate, and Cabinet. An Autobiography. Illustrated. 
2 vols., 8vo, pages 1239. Chicago: The Werner Company. 








JOHN SHERMAN, 


to the study of Latin. I must confess that during my 
stay at Mt. Vernon I was rather a troublesome boy, fre- 
quently involved in controversies with the teachers, and 
sometimes punished in the old-fashioned way with a 
ferrule and the switch. . . . Among my school adven- 
tures at Mt. Vernon was one I heartily regret. We had 
a teacher by the name of Lord. He was asmall man, 
and not able to cope with several of the boys in the 
school. . . . One evening after school four boys, of 
whom I was one, while playing on the commons, found 
adeadsheep. It was suggested that we carry the sheep 
into the schoolroom and place it on Lord’s seat. This 
was promptly done and I wrote a Latin couplet, pur- 
porting that this was a very worthy sacrifice to a very 
poor Lord, and placed it on the head of the sheep. ‘The 
next morning Lord found the sheep and made a great 
outcry against the indignity. Efforts were at once made 
to ascertain the actors in this farce, and proof was soon 
obtained. My handwriting disclosed my part in the case, 
and the result was a prompt discharge of the culprits 
from school. 

It was a fad of J. Banning Norton’s to wear his finger- 
nails very long. On one occasion 1 pummeled him well, 
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but he scratched my face in the contest. When I went 
home marked in this way I was asked how I came to be 
so badly scratched, and the best answer I could make 
was that I had fallenon a ‘splintery log,” and this got 
to be a by-word in the school. 

WhenlI entered the school Matthew Howe was the reg- 
ulator, teacher and dominie. He called me to the black- 
board and directed me to demonstrate some problem in 
my lesson of Euclid. I went, and, asI believed, had made 
the drawing and demonstrated the problem. He said I 
had not, that I had failed to refer to a corollary. I an- 
swered that he had not required this in previous lessons. 
Some discussion arose, when, with the ferrule in his hand, 
he directed me to hold out mine. I did so, but as he 
struck my right hand, I hit him with all the force I 
could command with my left. This created great excite- 
ment in the school, all the students being present, my 
brother Tecumseh among them. It was said at the time 
that the boys were disposed to take sides with me, but 
I saw no signs of it. The result was that I was expelled 
from the school, but, by the intercession of my mother 
and Mrs. Reese, after explanations, I was restored, and 
during my two years with Mr. Howe I had no other con- 
tention with him. 

It was at this period of my life, about 1839, that I fell 





JOHN SHERMAN AT 19. 


into very bad habits. Many of the boys about my age 
who were with me at Howe’s school were still about 
Lancaster, and were out of employment like myself. We 
- . got into the habit of drinking poor wine, mostly 
made of diluted whisky and drugs. The general habit of 
drinking spirits was then more common than now, but 


JOHN SHERMAN’S STORY OF HIS OWN CAREER, 









I had not been subject to this temptation. . . . 
With the jolly good fellows I met af Lancaster who 
had nothing to do, I could not refuse to join in drinking 
the health of each other, and thus I was conscious fre- 
quently of being more or less intoxicated. On one occa- 
sion, in the fall of 1839, I went home very sick from 
drinking. My mother received me with much surprise 
and sorrow, but neither complained nor scolded, and, 
with the utmost kindness, put me to bed and watched 
over and cared for me. I was not stupid enough to 
be unconscious of my degradation and her affection, 
and then and there resolved never to be in such a 
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condition again, and from that time to this I am 
not conscious of having been under the influence of 
liquor. I have partaken of wine and spirits at weddings, 
feasts and dinners, I have used it as a medicine, and in 
response to toasts and compliments, but never to an ex- 
tent to addle my brain or disturb my walk. At that time 
intemperance was a common vice. Of the young men 
who were my contemporaries a very large proportion 
became habitual drunkards and died prematurely. 


SHERMAN’S PERSONAL TRAITS. 


In common with many eminent men, Mr. Sher- 
man has always had extraordinary veneration for 
his mother. He remarks that he “ has a firm belief 
in the Bible as the only creed of religious faith and 
duty, and willingly accords to every human being 
the right to choose his form of worship according 
to his judgment, but in case of doubt it is best to 
follow the teachings of his mother.”’ 

Mr. Sherman’s catholicity is very broad. 
menting on Mormonism he declares : 


Com- 


It is to be hoped that the government and people of 
the United States will let the Mormons severely alone, 
allowing them to believe what they will, and to do in the 
way of worship what they choose. In this way only can 
their confidence in alleged revelations be shaken, and 
Mormonism will disappear among the many vain at- 
tempts of humanity to explore the mysteries of life and 
death. Persecution never weakens delusions, nor dis- 
turbs faith, however ignorant and groundless. 


John Sherman appears in this book as a typical 
American of the Saxon branch. He is solid and 
phlegmatic, not in the least mercurial. When he 
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surprisingly says, ‘“‘If I was not an American I 
certainly would be a F'renchman,’’ we do not believe 
him. He would be an Englishman. In spite of in- 
different early advantages he has been a hard and 
successful student. 

During the early period of practice at the bar I studied 
my cases carefully and had fair success. . . I got the 
reputation of being successful by full preparation and a 
thorough knowledge of the facts and law of the case. In 
addressing a jury I rarely attempted flights of oratory, 
and when I did attempt them I failed. I soon learned 
that it was better to gain the confidence of a jury by 
plain talk than by rhetoric. Subsequently in public life 
I preserved a like course, and once, though I was advised 
by Governor Chase to add a peroration to my argument, 
I did not follow his advice. 

On my return to Lancaster (1839) I applied myself 
closely to study and reading, mainly of history. I read 
Hume, Smollet and Miller’s histories of England, Gibbon’s 
“‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ and such his- 
tories of the United States as I could procure. 


Mr. Sherman has displayed exemplary thrift. It 
is understood at his home in Mansfield that from 
the earliest years of his legal practice he insisted on 
laying up a few hundred dollars, and has ever since 
put by a portion of his yearly income. 

During my practice thus far (1847) I had been able to 
accumulate in property and money more than ten thou- 
sand dollars. I had in addition to my practice engaged 
in a profitable business with Jacob Emminger, a practi- 
cal mechanic, in the manufacture of doors, blinds and 
other building material. We acquired valuable pine lands 
in Michigan and transported the lumber to our works at 
Mansfield. We continued his business until I was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury, in March 1887, when 
I sold out my interest and also abandoned the practice 
of law. 

Mr. Sherman must now be a very wealthy man, 
but no one believes he has come by any part of his 
fortune dishonestly. He discountenanced the retro- 
active provision of the *‘ salary grab,’’ and inquired 
of F. E. Spinner, Treasurer of the United States, 
how he could avoid taking it. Spinner wrote under 
date July 3, 1873 : 

Your letter of the 28th ultimo has been received. I 
sympathize with you most fuily. I too have had my 
share of lies told on me by Dana and his Sun, and shall 
be disappointed if the libels are not continued, especially 
if Idoright. Really you have a white elephant on your 
hands. You can neither take the back pay, nor leave it 
where it is, nor draw it and redeposit it, without sub- 
jecting yourself to the yelping of the damned curs that 
bark at the heels of every honest man. 

Though unlike his brother, the General, in many 
points, John Sherman is no whit his brother’s inferior 
in courage. He visited the most dangerous parts of 
Kansas in the worst ‘‘ border ruffian ’’ days. We shall 
present some account of his experiences there. To- 
ward the bullying sort of Southern Congressmen 
just before the war, no Northern member was less 
craven than Sherman; but his bold words and 
deeds, unlike Sumner’s, were so artfully dispensed 
as not to stir wrath without accomplishing good. 





FIRST VISIT TO THE EAST—SEES WEBSTER. 


In the winter of 1846-47 I for the first time visited the 
cities of Washington, New York and Boston. I rode in 
a stage coach from Mansfield to the national road south 
of Newark, and thence over that road by stages to Cum- 
berland, the railroads not having yet crossed the moun- 
tains. From Cumberland I rode in cars to Baltimore, oc- 
cupying nearly a day. From Baltimore I proceeded to 
Washington. Mr. Vinton, then the veteran member 
from Ohio, invited me to join for a few days his 
mess, . . composed entirely of senators and mem- 
bers, one of the former being Mr. Crittenden, of Ken- 
tucky. I was delighted and instructed by the free and 
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easy talk that prevailed, a mixture of funny jokes, well- 
told stories and gay and grave discussions of politics 
andlaw. . . In New York Ireceived . . . alet- 
ter of introduction to Benj. R. Curtis, then an eminent 
lawyer, and latterly a more eminent Justice of the 
Supreme Court. . . . Iwas received very kindly. . 
He said he was able to do me a favor, that he had a 
ticket to a grand banquet to be attended by the leading 
men of Boston at Plymouth Rock on the anniversary 
of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, and that Daniel 
Webster would preside. . . On the next day I en- 
tered the train at Boston for Plymouth. . . . Idid 
not know a single person in the great assemblage. . 
. There was no mistaking Webster. He sat in the 
centre of a cross-table with the British minister on his 
right and Jeremiah Mason on his left. At the other end 
of the room sat Abbott Lawrence. . . . Tomy sur- 
prise, . . . Mr. Lawrence acted as toastmaster. We 
had stories, songs, poetry and oratory, generally good 
and appropriate, but not from Webster. . . . Web- 
ster had been talking freely with those about him. He 
displayed none of the loftiness associated with his name. 
He drank freely. That was manifest to every one. His 
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favorite bottle was one labeled ‘‘ brandy.’’ We heard of 
it as being ‘‘ more than a hundred years old.” It did not 
travel down to us. Webster was plainly hilarious. At 
this time the conductor appeared and announced that in 
fifteen minutes he would start for Boston. Then Webs- 
ter arose with difficulty. He rested his hands firmly on 
the table, and with an effort assumed an erect position. 
Every voice was hushed. He said that in fifteen minutes 
we would separate, never more to meet again, and then 
with glowing force and eloquence he contrasted the 
brevity and vanity of human life with the immortality 
of the events they were celebrating, which century after 
century would be celebrated by your children and your 
children’s children to the latest generation. I cannot re 

call the words of his short but eloquent speech, but it 
made an impress on my mind. If his body was affected 
by the liquor his head was clear and his utterance perfect. 
I met Mr. Webster afterward. 

There was nothing in Washington at that time to ex- 
cite interest, except the men and women in public or 
social life. The city itself had no attractions. . . . 
It then contained about thirty thousand inhabitants. 
Pennsylvania avenue was a broad, badly paved, un- 
attractive street, while all the other streets were un- 
paved and unimproved. It wasa city inname, but a vil- 
lage in fact. Mr. Polk was then President. He 
was a plain man, of ordinary ability and more distin- 
guished for the great events that happened during his 
presidency than for anything he did himself. I attended 
one of his receptions. His wife appeared to better ad- 
vantage than he. 

After the war, being in Nashville, Mr. Sherman 
called on Mrs. President Polk and renewed the ac- 
quaintance made in the winter of 1846-7 ‘‘ She was 
still in vigorous health, an elegant and dignified 
lady.”’ 

In 1848 Sherman was a delegate to the National 
Whig convention at Philadelphia. 


The chief incident of the convention was the struggle 
between the friends of General Scott and General Tay- 
lor. When the convention was being organized, Colonel 
Collyer, chairman of the Ohio delegation, said there was 
a young gentleman in that convention who could never 
hope to get an office unless that convention gave him one, 
and nominated me for secretary of the convention. Mr. 
Defrees said there was a delegate from Indiana in the 
same condition, and moved that Schuyler Colfax be 
made assistant secretary. We then marched together to 
the platform and commenced our political life, in which 
we were to be closely associated for many years. 


RISE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


During the summer of 1855 the elements of opposition 
to the administration of President Pierce organized as 
the Republican party. County conventions were gener- 
ally held and largely attended. The state convention 
met at Columbus on the 13th day of July, 1855. It was 
composed of heterogeneous elements, every shade of po- 
litical opinion being represented. Such antipodes as 
Giddings, Leiter, Chase, Brinkerhoff and Lew Campbell 
met in concert. The first question that troubled the con- 
vention was the selection of a president. It was thought 
impolitic to take one who had been offensively conspic- 
uous in one of the old parties. The result was that I was 
selected, much to my surprise, and for a time, much to 
my chagrin. Mr. Allison, since a distinguished member 
of the United States Senate, was elected secretary. I 


had never presided over any assembly excepting an Odd 
Fellows’ lodge. When I assumed the chair I no doubt 
soon exposed my inexperience. 

Then the 34th Congress met in the old halls of the 
Senate and House of Representatives on the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1855. The Senate was composed of 43 Democrats 
and 17 Republicans. There were four vacancies. The 
House was composed of 97 Republicans,82 Democrats, and 
45 classed as Third party men,mostly as Americans. Eight 
members were absent and not yet classified. An un- 
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usual proportion of the members were new in public life, 
the result of the revolution of parties caused by the Ne- 
braska bill. The Senate was already organized, with Mr. 
Bright of Indianaas president pro tempore. . . . The 
balloting for speaker continued until February 2, 1856, 
when Nathaniel P. Banks was elected under the plurality 
rule. During these two months the House was without a 
speaker, and also without rules, except the general prin- 
ciples of parliamentary law. The clerk of the last House 
of Representatives presided. Innumerable speeches were 
made, some of them very long, but many brief ones were 
made by the new members, who took occasion to air 
their oratory. Timothy Day, one of my colleagues, a 
cynical bachelor and proprietor of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, who sat by my side, was constantly employed 
in writing for his paper. When a new voice was heard 
he would put his hand to his ear, listen a while and then, 
turning impatiently to his writing, would say to me: 
‘“¢ Another dead cock in the pit.’? This cynical suppres- 
sion of a new member rather alarmed me, but on the 9th 
of January, as appears from the Globe, I ventured to 
make a few remarks. When I sat down I turned to Mr. 
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Day and said: ‘‘ Another dead cock in the pit.’’ He re- 
lieved me by saying, ‘‘ Not quite so bad as that.”’ 

It appeared for a time that the new party would carry 
the country in a blaze of enthusiasm. And, looking over 
the past, I am clearly of the opinion that this would have 
been the result but for the faulty nomination of Colonel 
John C. Fremont as the Republican candidate tor Presi- 
dent, and the sagacious nomination of James Buchanan 
as the Democratic candidate. Seward or Chase 
was the natural candidate. They were fully identified 
with the principles and purposes of their party. They 
were men of marked ability, strong in their respective 
states, each elected governor of his state and sure of its 
support; but Chase was opposed on account of his ad- 
vanced opinions on the slavery question, and Seward was 
actively opposed by the so-cailed American party, for his 
open hostility to its principles and policy. All these sought 
for anew man, and public opinion gradually, but strongly, 
turned to John C. Fremont. He had no experience in 
public life, but he attracted attention by his bold explor- 
ations in the West, and especially by his marching to 
California and occupation of the Mexican territory. A 
strong effort was made to secure the nomination of Jus- 
tice McLean, of the United States Supreme Court. He 
had been long in public life, had been a cabinet officer in 
two administrations, had been appointed to the supreme 
bench by Jackson, had held this position for twenty-six 
years, and was a man of spotless integrity. His nomina- 
tion was strongly urged by conservative Republicans in 
all the Northern states, and by the delegates from Penn- 
sylvania, especially by Thaddeus Stevens, who asserted 
that the nomination of Fremont would not only lose the 
state of Pennsylvania to the Republicans, but that the 
party would be defeated at the presidential election. 
But the current of opinion in the West, in New England 
and New York, was too strong in favor of Fremont, and 
he was nominated. There was a large element 
of the old Whig party in the North, which, though 
friendly to Republican principles, and willing to support 
Seward or McLean, yet would not vote for Fremont, who 
had none of the qualities that commanded their respect. 
Such men as Ewing, Everett, Winthrop and Hilliard, 
conspicuous leaders and eminent statesmen, announced 
their purpose to vote for Fillmore. I shared 
in this feeling of distrust of Fremont, but gave him my 
support. 

PIERCE AND BUCHANAN. 


Buchanan was regarded as a conservative man of great 
experience, who, being absent from the country during 
the entire period of the Kansas contest, would, it was 
believed, and his supporters affirmed, pursue a quieting 
policy that would arrest and prevent further outrages 
and would secure fair elections in that territory. He was 
popular in Pennsylvania, and served for many years in 
each house of Congress, had creditably represented the 
United States as minister to Russia and Great Britain, 
had been Secretary ot State and the head of the cabinet 
of President Polk. He was unanimously supported by 
the delegation from Pennsylvania, then a doubtful state, 
and, after many ballots and the defeat of Pierce, was 
nominated with the acquiescence of Douglas. This nom- 
ination greatly strengthened the Democratic party. It 
held in that party the protection Democrats, and a large 
proportion of those who in 1854 voted for anti-Nebraske 
members of Congress. 

In reviewing the past it is apparent that the election 
of Buchanan was necessary to convince the people of the 
North that no successful opposition to the extension of 
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slavery could be made except by a party distinctly 
pledged to that policy. Mr. Buchanan encountered diffi- 
culties which no human wisdom could overcome. What- 
ever may have been his desire he was compelled, by the 
prevailing sentiment of his party, toadopt measures that 
made a conflict between the sections unavoidable. The 
election of Fremont would probably have precipitated 
this conflict before the North was ripe.for it. His con- 
duct during the early period of the war proves that he 
would have been unequal to such an emergency. His 
defeat was the postponement of the irrepressible conflict 
until it became apparent to all that our country must be 
all free or all slave territory. This was the lesson taught 
by the administration of Buchanan, and Lincoln was 
best fitted to carry it into execution. 

Pierce was still President, but after his defeat for the 
nomination he changed his policy materially. Events 
were allowed to develop in Kansas, with a growing tend- 
ency in favor of the Free State party. . . . Amore 
careful study of the motives and conduct of public men 
during this period has changed my opinionof many of 
them, and especially of President Pierce. That he was 
a genial, social and agreeable companion is affirmed by 
all who were familiar with him. That his opinions were 
honestly entertained and firmly supported is shown by 
his adherence to them without change or shadow of 
turning. In this respect he compares favorably with 
many leading men of his party, who stifled their opin- 
ions to meet the currents of the day. 


As the reader will see, Mr. Sherman was at the 
outbreak of the war very bitter against Buchanan : 
but he found that that gentleman was a patriot 
after all. 

In 1861 I was serving on the staff of General Patterson 
as a volunteer aid without pay. While at Harrisburg it 
was suggested to me that ex-President Buchanan, then 
at his country home near that city, had expressed a wish 
tosee me. As our personal relations had always been 
pleasant, though our political opinions were widely dif- 
ferent, I called upon him, and we were cordially received. 
I was surprised at the frankness and apparent sincerity 
of the opinions expressed by him in relation to the war. 
He said he had done all he could to prevent the war, but 
now that it was upon us it was the duty of all patriotic 
people to make it a success ; that he approved all that 
had been done by Mr. Lincoln, of whom he spoke in high 
terms of praise. I believe he was sincere in the opinions 
he then expressed, and know of nothing said or done by 
him since that time that could create a doubt of his sin- 
cerity. 

‘“BLEEDING KANSAS.”’ 


Mr. Sherman’s relation of what he saw and heard 
in Kansas while performing his duty as member of 
a Congressional Investigation Committee is an en- 
tertaining chapter. 


On the second day before the election large companies 
of men came into the district in wagons and on horse- 
back, and declared that they were from the state of Mis- 
souri, and were going to Douglas to vote. On the morn- 
ing of the election they gathered around the house where 
the election was to be held. Two of the judges appointed 
by the governor did not appear, and other judges were 
selected by the crowd; all then voted. In order to make 
a pretense of right to vote, some persons of the company 
kept a pretended register of squatter claims, on which 
any one could enter his name, and then assert he had a 
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January 21, 1861, eight days be- 
fore Kansas was admitted to the 
Union. 

I have given much space to 
this Kansas controversy, for I 
wish to impress upon the readers 
of this volume that the war was 
not caused by agitation for the 
abolition of slavery, but by ag- 
gressive measures for the exten- 
sion of slavery over free terri- 
tory. 


SPEAKERSHIP OF THE HOUSE IN 
THE THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 


But for a certain indorse- 
ment which he had been led to 
give to Helper’s ** Impending 
Crisis of the South ’* Mr. Sher- 
man would have been elected 
instead of Pennington Speaker 
of the House in the thirty-fifth 
Congress. He was denounced 


MR. SHERMAN’S RESIDENCE AT MANSFIELD, OHIO. as approving John Brown's 


claim to the territory. A citizen of the district, who was 
himself a candidate for delegate to Congress, was told by 
one of the strangers that he would be abused, and prob- 
ably killed, if he challenged a vote. He was seized by 
the collar, called a damned Abolitionist, and was com- 
pelled to seek protection in the room with the judges. 
About the time the polls were closed these strangers 
mounted their horses and got into their wagons and cried 
out, ‘‘ All aboard for Westport.’? A number were recog- 
nized as residents of Missouri, and among them was Sam- 
uel H. Woodson, a leading lawyer of Independence. Of 
those whose names are on the poll books, 35 were resi- 
dent settlers and 226 were non-residents. 

The policy of the administration was driving a wedge 
into the Democratic party. The bill for the admission of 
Kansas under the Lecompton constitution passed the 
Senate by a vote of 33 yeas to 25 nays, four Northern 
Democrats and two Southern Americans voting with the 
Republicans against it. . . . Inthe House of Representa- 
tives, composed of 128 Democrats, 92 Republicans and 14 
Americans, the bill was defeated by the adoption of an 
amendment which provided that the Lecompton constitu- 
tion should be submitted to a vote of the people of Kan- 
sas, but this amendment was disagreed to by the Senate, 
and the disagreement was referred to a committee of con- 
ference. The result was the adoption of a substitute, 
known as the English bill. This bill, though faulty and 
partisan, provided for the admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton constitution, but provided also for a submis- 
sion of the English bill to a vote of the people of Kansas. 
On the 2d of August a vote was taken in Kansas, and 
11,300, out of a total vote of 13,088, were cast against the 
English proposition. Thus the Leompton constitution 
and the English bill were defeated, the exclusion of slav- 
ery made absolute, and the state of Kansas was admitted 
into the Union as a free state, under a constitution ap- 
proved by the people, but not until January 29, 1861. 

This memorable result was the turning point of the 
slavery controversy. The people of the South hastened 
preparations for a dissolution of the Union and a civil 
war. The Confederate Congress, meeting four days 
later, on February 9th, elected Jefferson Davis as its 
President, he having resigned as United States Senator, 





raid. This was false. Like 
most Republicans Sherman was not at this time 
an Abolitionist. He says : 


Brown was tried for murder and executed. His foolish 
and criminal invasion was the work of a fanatic. . . . 
The invasion of Harper’s Ferry was debated in the Senate 
at great length and with extreme violence, producing 
in both houses intense irritation and excitement. Keitt, 
of South Carolina, charged upon the Republicans the re- 
sponsibility of Helper’s book and John Brown’s foray, 
exclaiming: ‘‘ The South here asks nothing but its rights. 
; I would have no more; but, as God is my Judge, 
as one of its Representatives, I would shatter this repub- 
lic from turret to foundation-stone before I would take 
one tittle less.’’ Lamar, of Mississippi, declared that the 
Republicans were not ‘guiltless of the blood of John 
Brown and his co-conspirators, and the innocent men, 
the victims of his ruthless vengeance.’’ Pryor, of Vir- 
ginia, said Helper’s book riots ‘ in rebellion, treason, and 
insurrection, and is precisely in the spirit of the act 
which startled us a few weeks since at Harper’s Ferry.” 
Crawford, of Georgia, declared: ‘‘ We will never submit 
to the inauguration of a black Republican President.”’ 

After this vote (on the 39th ballot) I conferred with 
Davis and George Briggs of New York, Americans, and 
Adrain. I had the positive assurance of these three 
gentlemen that if I would withdraw they would vote 
for William Pennington, of New Jersey, and thus secure 
a Republican organization of the House. I referred this 
proposition to my Republican associates, and a majority 
of them were opposed to any change. Francis E. Spin- 
ner, of New York, said he never would change his vote 
from me, and Thaddeus Stevens said he never would do 
so until the crack of doom. When afterward reminded of 
this Mr. Stevens said he thought he “ heard it cracking.”’ 
. . . . A ballot was immediately taken, but, much to 
my chagrin, the gentlemen named did not change their 
votes, and Mr. Pennington still lacked three votes of an 
election. I again appealed to Davis and Briggs, and 
finally, on the 1st of February, Mr. Pennington received 
their votes. The result was announced : Pennington, 
117; McClernand, 85; Gilmer, 16; 15 scattering, giving 
Pennington a majority of one, and thus, after a long and 
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violent contest, a Republican was elected Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 
SECESSION. 

Mr. Sherman’s description well recalls the gloomy 
days between Lincoln’s election and inauguration 
when secession was going merrily on, encouraged 
by many still in office under the United States gov- 
ernment and not discouraged even by the President. 


After much serious reflection, Mr. Buchanan had 
arrived at the conclusion that no power to coerce a state 
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has been delegated to Congress nor to any other depart- 
ment of the federal government. It is manifest, upon an 
inspection of the constitution, that this is not among the 
specific and enumerated powers granted to Congress; 
and it is especially apparent that its exercise is not ‘ nec- 
essary and proper for carrying into execution ”’ any one 
of these powers. 

Who doubts if Buchanan had been true to his promises 
in submitting the controversy in Kansas to its own peo- 
ple, and had closed it by admitting Kansas as a free 
state, that the Democratic party would have retained 
its power ? It was his infernal policy in that state (I can 
hardly think of the mean and bad things he allowed there 
without swearing) that drove off Douglas, led to the di- 
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vision of the Democratic party and the consequent elec- 
tion of Lincoln. 

The Mobile Advertiser said: ‘‘ During the past year 
135,430 muskets have been quietly transferred from the 
Northern arsenal at Springfield alone, to those in the 
Southern states. We are much obliged to Secretary 
Floyd for the foresight he has thus displayed in disarm- 
ing the North and equipping the South for this emer- 
gency.” 

Not only were no measures adopted to prevent seces- 
sion, but it was proposed by Mr. Mason that, to avoid 
the possibility of a conflict between the forces of the 
army and navy and of the seceding states, all the laws 
providing for the use of the army in aid of the civil au- 
thorities in executing the laws of the United States 
should be suspended and made inoperative in those 
states. These were the laws passed during the term of 
President Jackson, and at his earnest request, to enable 
the government to enforce the laws of the United States 
against the opposition of the state of South Carolina. 
It was a striking presentation of the difference between 
General Jackson and James Buchanan. 

Abraham Lincoln, the President-elect, arrived in the 
city of Washington on the 23d day of February, 1861, and 
with Mrs. Lincoln stopped at Willard’s Hotel, where I 
was then living. On the evening of his arrival I called 
upon him ; he took my hands in both of his, drew himself 
up to his full height, and, looking at me steadily, said : 
‘““You are John Sherman! Well, Iam taller than you; 
let’s measure.” Thereupon we stood back to back, and 
some one present announced that he was two inches taller 
than I. This was correct, for he was six feet three and a 
half inches tall when he stood erect. 


At no moment of that dark period did Mr. Sher- 
man doubt that the Union cause would triumph. 
April 12, 1861, he wrote his brother : 


Let me now record a prediction. Whatever you may 
think of the signs of the times, the government will rise 
from this strife greater, stronger, and more prosperous 
than ever. It will display energy and military power. 
The men who have confidence in it, and do their full duty 
by it, may reap whatever there is of honor and profit in 
public life, while those who look on merely as spectators 
in the storm will fail to discharge the highest duty of a 
citizen, and suffer accordingly in public estimation. 


And again April 14 : 


I look for preliminary defeats, for the rebels have 
arms, organization, unity; but this advantage will not 
last long. The government will maintain itself or our 
Northern people are the veriest poltroons that ever dis- 
graced humanity. 

THE WAR. 


While at Williamsport, on the Potomac, General Sher- 
man, who had been at Washington and received his com- 
mission as colonel of the 13th United States Infantry, 
then being recruited, came to visit me at my lodgings in 
a country tavern. He then met for the first time in 
many years his old classmate, Colonel, afterward Major- 
General, George H. Thomas, who then commanded a reg- 
ular regiment of the United States army in the force 
under the command of General Patterson. The conver- 
sation of these two officers, who were to be so intimately 
associated in great events in the future, was very inter- 
esting. They got a big map of the United States, spread 
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Painted by D. Huntington for the New York Chamber of Commerce, to commemorate 
the resumption of specie payments on the first of January, 1879. 


strange that they were able confidently and correctly to 
designate the lines of operations and strategic points of 
a war not yet commenced, and more strange still that 
they should be leading actors in great battles at the 
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quired for news of the battle 
then going on. He told us he was 
quite sure of a favorable result, 
but feared the loss of his gallant 
officers, as, the troops being raw, 
it would be necessary for the offi- 
cers to lead them. We crossed 
the pontoon bridge from George- 
town, and then passing by Ar- 
lington, we went to a new fort on 
the main road from the Long 
Bridge. As we approached we 
could hear the distant firing of 
cannon. We asked a sentinel on 
duty if he had heard the sound 
all day. He said, ‘“ Yes, but not 
so loud as now.” This was sig- 
nificant but not encouraging. 
We returned to my lodgings on 
Fifteenth street. Everywhere 
there was an uneasy feeling. At 
eight o’clock in the evening I 
started for the residence of the 
Secretary of War to get informa- 
tion of the battle. As I ap- 
proached I was seized by the 
arm, and turning, saw Secretary 
JSameron. I asked about the bat- 
tle, but without answering, he 
hurried me into his house and 
said: ‘‘ Our army is defeated and 
my brother is killed.”” He then 
gave way to passionate grief. 
His brother, Colonel Cameron, had 
been killed, and the Union army 
was in full retreat. I was en- 
joined to say nothing until morn- 
ing. I obeyed his injunction. At 
eleven o’clock that night I heard 
the clatter of a horse’s feet in 
full gallop. My nephew, Robert 
McComb, a boy about nineteen, 
a private soldier in an Ohio regi- 
ment, but detailed as an orderly, 
had been sent to the rear with 
amessage. He saw the army in 
retreat, and being well mounted 
and believing that discretion was 
the better part of valor, rode 
rapidly to my lodgings in Wash- 
ington. Itis uncertain whether 
he or “Bull Run” Russell, an 
English reporter, made the best 
time to the Long Bridge. 


Assured that he could for. 


it out on the floor, and on their hands and knees dis- ward the war more at home than at the front, Mr, 
cussed the probable salient strategic places of the war. gnerman got permission and in September, 1861, 
They singled out Richmond, Vicksburg, Nashville, Knox- proceeded to raise in Ohio two regiments of infan- 
ville and Chattanooga. To me it has always appeared try, a battery of artillery and a squadron of cavalry. 
He wished his regiments commanded by regular 
officers, in which he was opposed by Gen. Scott, 
who thought that the success of the war depended 
places designated by them at this country tavern. upon strengthening the regular army. Mr. Sher- 


I knew the battle of Bull Run was to be foughton man thought otherwise. 


Sunday the 21st of July. Soon after noon of that day I 
mounted my horse, and with James Rollins, a Member of 
Congress from Missouri, called on General Scott, and in- 





It was idle, it seemed to me, to expect that the young 
men of the country would enlist in the regular service 
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While ready to respond to the call of their country in its 
actual peril, they had no purpose to become regular sol- 
diers for life. It appeared to me, therefore, that the 
manifest policy of the government should be to allow 
the regular army to be gradually absorbed into the vol- 
anteer service, where the young officers educated at the 
expense of the government might impart instruction to 
regiments and brigades, instead of to squads and com- 
panies. I spoke to General Scott about this, and the 
result of my interview was very unpleasant. I fear we 
both lost our temper, though I never ceased to respect 
the old general for the great service he had rendered his 
country; but his day was past. . I then applied 
to the President, and explained to him fully the situation 
of affairs. Mr. Lincoln did not hesitate, but sent 
for Major Garesche, and gave me the coveted order before 
I left him, directing the Secretary of War to detail two 
second lieutenants of the regular army for ser- 
vice in the Ohio volunteers. The requisite orders 
were given for uniforms, arms of the best pattern,cannon, 
horses and various equipments. I then procured the 
detail of Major Robert S. Granger, of the United States 
army, to command the camp and to organize the force. 
Among the early arrivals (at Washington) in the spring 
of 1861 was a regiment from New Hampshire, much bet- 
ter equipped than our Western regiments. My colleague, 
Ben Wade, and I went to the White House to see this 
noted regiment pass in review before Mr. Lincoln. As 
the head of the line turned around the north wing of the 
Treasury Department and came in sight, the eyes of 
Wade fell upon a tall soldier wearing a gaudy uniform, 
a very high hat and a still higher cockade. He carried 
. baton, which he swung right and left, up and down, 
with all the authority of a field marshal. Wade, much 
excited, asked me, pointing to the soldier, ‘‘ Who is 
that?” I told him I thought that was the drum major. 
““ Well,” he said, ‘‘ if the people could see him they would 
make him a general.”’ 
‘THE VALLANDIGHAM CAMPAIGN IN OHIO. 


It will be remembered that after Clement L. Val- 
landigham had been sent into the Confederate lines 
as a traitorous Copperhead, the Ohio Democracy 
nominated him for Governor. The Republicans 
placed in the field Honest John Brough, a war 
Democrat. 

I heard men of character and influence say distinctly 
that if Vallandigham came into the state he would be 
killed, and they, if necessary, would kill him. It was 
then understood that Mr. Lincoln was disposed to allow 
him to enter the state. Senator Wade and I met at 
Washington and had a conversation with Mr. Lincoln. 
We told him the condition of feeling in Ohio, and of our 
confident belief that if his order of banishment was re- 
voked it would result in riots and violence, in which 
Vallandigham would be the first victim. He gave us 
no positive assurance, but turned the conversation by 
saying that he thought Vallandigham was safer under 
British dominion where he would have plenty of friends. 

Toward the close of the campaign I accompanied Mr. 
Brough through the populous central counties of the 
state. We spoke, among other places, in Newark, Zanes- 
ville and Lancaster. The meetings were not merely 
mass meetings, but they were so large that no human 
voice could reach all those present, and speeches were 
made from several stands in the open air, each sur- 
rounded by as many as could hear. This indication of 
public feeling was somewhat weakened by the fact that 





the Democratic meetings were also very large, and the 
ablest members of that party were actively engaged in 
the canvass. The ‘ martyr’ in Canada was the hero of 
these meetings, and his compulsory arrest and absence 
from the state, but near its border, was the constant 
theme of complaint. If was observed that the rival meet- 
ings were attended by men of both parties in nearly 
equal numbers, so that it was diflicult to form an opinion 
of the result. Mr. Brough kept a memorandum book 
containing the names of the counties in the state and the 
estimated majorities for or against him in each county. 
At night, when the crowds dispersed, he would take out 
his book, and upon the information received that day, 
would change the estimate of his majorities. In view of 
the enormous attendance at, and interest in, the Demo- 
cratic meetings, he was constantly lowering his esti- 
mated majority on the home vote, until finally it declined 
to 5,000, with the army vote known to be very largely in 
his favor. At Lancaster, where he had lived and published 
a strong Democratic paper for many years, and where I 
was born, he carefully analyzed his list, and throwing 
his book upon the table. emphatically said that he would 
not reduce his majority of the home vote one vote below 
5,000. The Democratic party, however, seemed confident 
of Vallandigham’selection. The result was that Brough 
was elected by the unprecedented majority of 101,000. 


WAR FINANCE. 


In telling the story of his agency in the financial 
legislation during and after the war, Mr. Sherman 
is quite modest enough. Readers of these volumes 
will be convinced, if not already so, that nearly all 
of what was best in that legislation proceeded 
from him; and that, had his views prevailed in 
all things many faults actually committed would 
have been escaped. 

More than Salmon P. Chase himself, Sherman was 
the author of the greenback and of the national 
banks. 


Long before I became a member of Congress I had 
carefully studied the banking laws of the several states. 
‘ My study and experience convinced me that the 
whole system of state banks, however carefully guarded, 
was both unconstitutional and inexpedient and ought 
to be overthrown. When I entered Congress I was en- 
tirely prepared not only to tax the circulation of state 
banks, but to tax such banks out of existence. 

I drew the distinction between the ordinary powers of 
banking and the issue of bank bills. The business of 
banking proper consisted in loaning money, discounting 
bills, facilitating exchanges of productions by the agency 
of commercial paper, andin receiving and disbursing the 
deposits of individuals. The issue of bank bills was an 
exclusive privilege conferred only on afew corporations. 
It was a privilege that an individual could not enjoy. 
No person could issue his bills in the form of paper money 
without a corporate franchise granted him and his as- 
sociates, either by a general banking law or by an act of 
incorporation. All the business of banking might be ex- 
ercised by private individuals except this franchise. 
There was no reason why any one individual or partner- 
ship might not carry on all the business incident to bank- 
ing except this one of issuing bills to circulate as money. 


Mr. Sherman believed that ‘‘ the policy of this 
country ought to be to make everything national as 
far as possible,’’ banks included. 
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JOHN SHERMAN IN HIS LIBRARY AT WASHINGTON, D. C., 1895. 


Another idea, substantially that adopted in the war 
of 1812, and ‘‘condemned by every statesman since,” 
was a plan of carrying on the operations of our 
government by an association of banks over which Con- 
gress had no control, and which could issue money with- 
out limit so far as national laws affected it. That was 
the scheme presented to us by very intelligent gentlemen 
engaged in the banking business. They were honest and 
in earnest, but it appeared to me as pretentious and even 
ludicrous. 

SHERMAN AND CHASE. 

June 29, 1864, Hon. Salmon P. Chase tendered his 
resignation as Secretary of the Treasury. This was 
not, as most have thought, caused by his jealousy of 
Lincoln, just nominated for a second term, but 
probably by some division of views tonching ap- 
pointments. Mr. Lincoln accepted the resignation 
in the following beautifully frank letter : 

‘“ Your resignation of the office of Secretary of 
the Treasury, sent me yesterday, is accepted. Of 
all I have said in commmendation of your ability 
and fidelity I have nothing to unsay, and yet you 
and I have reached a point of mutual embarrass- 
ment in our official relations which it seems cannot 
be overcome or longer sustained consistently with 
the public service.’? Sherman writes : 

In September, 1864, Mr. Chase was my guest at Mans- 
field for a day or two. He was evidently restless and 
uneasy as to his future. I spoke to him about the posi- 
tion of Chief Justice, recently made vacant by the death 
of Taney. He said it was a position of eminence that 


- ought to satisfy the ambition of any one, but for which 


few men were fitted. Early in October I received a let- 
ter from him which shows he was actively engaged in the 
“anvass, and that the common belief that he did not desire 
the election of Mr. Lincoln was without foundation. . . 
When I returned to Washington at the beginning of the 
next session, I called upon the President and recom- 
mended the appointment of Mr. Chase. We had a brief 
conversation upon the subject, in which he asked me 
pointedly the question whether if Chase was appointed 
he would be satisfied, or whether he would immediately 
become a candidate for President. I told him I thought 
the appointment to that great office ought to and would 
satisfy his ambition. He then told me that he had deter- 
mined to appoint him, and intended to send the nomina- 
tion to the Senate that day and he did so, December 6, 
1864. After Mr. Chase had become Chief Justice, he still 
had a lingering interest in the financial policy of the 
country. On March 1, 1865, I received from him the fol- 
lowing letter. That portion which refers to the legal 
tender laws will naturally excite some interest in view 
of his decision against the power of Congress to make the 
notes of the United States a legal tender. He wrote: 
‘‘ While I have never favored legal tender laws in prin- 
ciple, and never consented to them except under imperi- 
ous necessity, I yet think it unwise to prohibit the mak- 
ing of any of the Treasury notes authorized by the bill 
now before Congress legal tenders. The compound 
interest legal tender notes have then fulfilled all my ex- 
pectations for their issue and use, and may be made 
most useful helps in gradual reduction of the volume 
of circulation by substituting them for legal tenders 
bearing no interest.” 
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TECUMSEH SHERMAN AND STANTON. 


I was naturally deeply interested in the movements of 
General Sherman’s march to the sea. Toward the close 
of November we had all sorts of rumors from the South, 
that General Sherman was surrounded by Confederate 
troops, that his supplies were cut off, that successful 
attacks had been made upon his scattered forces. I nat- 
urally became uneasy and went to President Lincoln for 
consolation, and such news as he could properly give me. 
He said: ‘‘ Oh, no, we have no news from General Sher- 
man. We know what hole he went in at, but we do not 
know what hole he will come out of;’’ but he expressed 
his opinion that General Sherman was all right. Soon 
after authentic information came that General Sherman 
had arrived at Savannah. 

I remained in Washington until the arrival, on the 19th 
of May, of General Sherman’s army, which encamped by 
the roadside about half way between Alexandria and the 
Long Bridge. I visited the General there and found that 
he was still smarting under what he called the disgrace 
put upon him by Stanton (who had roughly counter- 
manded the terms of surrender he had proposed to Joe 
Johnston). . . . Asamatter of course he refused to 
call on Stanton and denounced him in unmeasured terms, 
declaring that he would insult him whenever the oppor- 
tunity occurred. When he came in contact with his fel- 
low officers and found that they sympathized with him, 
his anger abated, and by the time the great review took 
place, he seemed to have recovered his usual manner. . . 
When he arrived at the grand stand where the President 
reviewed the troops, he dismounted, left the line, came 
upon the stand and took his place by the side of the Pres- 
ident. Every one knew his relations to Stanton and 
was curious to see the result of their meeting. I stood 
very near the General and, as he approached, he shook 
hands with the President and the members of the cabi- 
net, but when Stanton partially reached out his hand, 
General Sherman passed him without remark, but every 
one within sight could perceive the intended insult, 
which satisfied his honor at the expense of his prudence. 
However, it is proper to say that these two men, both 
eminent in their way, became entirely reconciled before 
the death of Mr. Stanton. General Sherman always 
stopped with me when he was temporarily in Washing- 
ton, and I know that in a very brief period they met and 
conversed ina friendly way. When Mr. Stanton lay upon 
his death-bed, General Sherman not only called upon him, 
but tendered his services, and exhibited every mark of 
respect for him. 

‘* PRESIDENTIAL’? RECONSTRUCTION. 


The Wade-Davis bill embodied a plan by which the 
states then declared by Congress to be in a state of insur- 
* rection might, when that insurrection was subdued or 
abandoned, come back freely and voluntarily into the 
Union; provided for representation, for the election of a 
convention and a legislature, and of senators and mem- 
bers of Congress. Mr. Sumner stated on the 
floor of the Senate that he had had an interview with 
President Lincoln immediately after the publication of 
that proclamation, and it was the subject of very 
minute and protracted conversation, in the course of 
which, after discussing the details, Mr. Lincoln ex- 
pressed his regret that he had not approved the bill. I 
have always thought Mr. Lincoln made a serious mistake 
in defeating a measure, which, if adopted, would have 
averted many if not all the difficulties that subsequently 
arose in the reconstruction of the rebel states. 

The principal objection to his policy was that he did 
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not extend his proclamation to all the loyal men of the 
Southern states, including the colored as well as the 
white people. It must be remembered in his justifica- 
tion that in every one of the eleven states before the re- 
bellion the negro was, by its laws, excluded from the 
right to vote. In Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York that 
right was limited. Ina large majority of the states, in- 
cluding the most populous, negro suffrage was then pro- 
hibited. It would seem to be a great stretch of power 
on his part by a simple mandatory proclamation, or mil- 
itary order, to confer the franchise on a class of people 
who were then prohibited from voting, not only in the 
eleven Southern states, but in a majority of the North- 
ern states. Such a provision, if it had been inserted, 
could not have been enforced, and in the condition in 
which slavery left the negro race, it could hardly be de. 
fended. I cannot see any reason why, because a man is 
black, he should not vote, and yet in making laws, as the 
President was then doing for the government of the com- 
munity, he had to regard the prejudices not only of the 
people among whom the laws were to be executed, but 
also of the army and the people who were to execute 
those laws, and no man can doubt but what at that time 
there was a strong and powerful prejudice in the army 
and among all classes of citizens against extending the 
right of suffrage to negroes, especially down in the far 
South, where the great body of the slaves were in abject 
ignorance. 

I believe that all the acts and proclamations of Presi- 
dent Johnson before the meeting of Congress were wise 
and expedient, and that there would have been no diffi- 
culty between Congress and the President but for his 
personal conduct, and especially his treatment of Con- 
gress and leading Congressmen. The quarrel 
with Johnson did much to weaken the Republican party. 
In consequence of it several Republican senators and 
members severed their connection with that party and 
joined the Democratic party. 


In regard to the scene at Johnson’s inauguration 
as Vice-President Mr. Sherman has this : 


About eleven o’clock Johnson was shown into the room 
in the Capitol assigned to the Vice-President. He com- 
plained of feeling unwell and sent for either whisky or 
brandy and must have drank excessively of it. A few 
minutes before twelve o’clock he was ushered into the 
Senate to take the oath of office and to make the usual 
brief address. He was plainly intoxicated, and delivered 
astump speech unsuited for the occasion. Before him 
were assembled all the principal officers of the govern- 
ment and the diplomatic corps. He went on in a maudlin 
and rambling way for twenty minutes or more, until 
finally he was suppressed by the suggestion of the secre- 
tary that the time for the inauguration had arrived and 
he must close. 

THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


It is a question of grave doubt whether this amend- 
ment, though right in principle, was wise or expedient. 
The declared object was to secure impartial suffrage to 
the negro race. The practical result. has been that the 
wise provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment have 
been modified by the Fifteenth Amendment. The latter 
amendment has been practically nullified by the action 
of most of the states where the great body of this race 
live and will probably always remain. This is done not 
by an express denial to them of the right of sutfrage, but 
by ingenious provisions, which exclude them on the al- 
leged ground of ignorance, while permitting all of the 
white race, however ignorant, to vote at all elections. 
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No way is pointed out by which Congress can enforce 
this amendment. If the principle of the Fourteenth 
Amendment had remained in full force, Congress could 
have reduced the representation of any state, in the 
proportion which the number of the male inhabitants of 
such state, denied the right of suffrage, might bear to 
the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of 
age, in such state. This simple remedy, easily enforced 
by Congress, would have secured the right of all persons, 
without distinction of race or color, to vote at all elec- 
tions, The reduction of the representation would have 
deterred every state from excluding the vote of any 
portion of the male population above twenty-one years 
of age. As the result of the Fifteenth Amendment, the 
political power of the states lately in rebellion has been 
increased, while the population conferring this increase 
is practically denied all political power. I see no remedy 
for this wrong except the growing intelligence of the 
negro race, which, in time, I trust, will enable them to 
demand and to receive the right of suffrage. 


GRANT, FISH, SUMNER. 


The early movements of Grant as President were very 
discouraging. His attempt to form a cabinet without 
consultation with any one, and with very little knowl- 
edge, except social intercourse, with the persons ap- 
pointed, created a doubt that he would not be as success- 
ful as a President as he had been as a general, a doubt that 
increased and became a conviction in the minds of many 
of his best friends. The appointment of Stewart and Borie 
was especially objectionable. The impression prevailed 
that the President regarded these heads of departments, 
invested by law with specific and independent duties, as 
mere subordinates, whose functions he might assume. 
This is not the true theory- of our government. The 
President is entrusted by the constitution and laws with 
important powers, and so by law are the heads of de- 
partments. The President has no more right to control 
or exercise the powers conferred by law upon them than 
they have to control him in the discharge of his duties. 

It can hardly be said that we had astrictly Republican 
administration during Grant’s two terms. While Repub- 
licans were selected to fill the leading offices, the policy 
adopted and the controlling influense around him were 
purely personal. He consulted but few of the senators 
or members, and they were known as his personal 
friends. Mr. Conkling, by his imperious will, soon gained 
a strong influence over the President, and from this came 
feuds, jealousies and enmities, that greatly weakened 
the Republican party and threatened its ascendancy. 
This was a period of bitter accusations, extending from 
the President to almost every one in public life. During 
the entire period of Grant’s administration I was chair- 
man of the committee on finance of the Senate, and had 
to act upon all questions of taxation, debt, banking or 
finance, and had occasion to talk with the President upon 
such measures, but he rarely expressed any opinion or 
took any interest in them. His veto of the bill to increase 
the amount of United States notes, on the 22d of April, 
1874, was an exception, but on this he changed his mind, 
as he had expressed his approval of the bill when pend- 
ing. He was charged with being in a whisky ring and 
with other offensive imputations, all of which were 
without the slightest foundation. General Grant was, 
in every sense of the word, an honest man. He was so 
honest that he did not suspect others, and no doubt con- 

fided in, and was friendly with, those who abused his 
confidence. It was a period of slander and scandal. 

Mr. Sumner had long been chairman of the committee 
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on foreign relations, and no doubt exercised a domineer- 
ing power in this branch of the public service. Mr. Fish 
and Mr. Sumner had differed widely in respect to the 
annexation of San Domingo and certain diplomatic ap- 
pointments and former treaties, among them the highly 
important English negotiation for the settlement of 
claims growing out of the war. On these topics the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Sumner could not agree. Mr. Sumner 
insisted that the hasty proclamation by Great Britain 
of neutrality between the United States and the South- 
ern Confederacy was the gravamen of the Alabama 
claims. The President and Mr. Fish contended that this 
proclamation was an act of which we could not complain, 
except as an indication of an unfriendly spirit by Great 
Britain, and that the true basis of the Alabaiua claims 
was that Great Britain, after proclaiming neutrality, 
did not enforce it, but allowed her subjects to build 
cruisers, and man, arm and use them, under cover of the 
rebel flag, to the destruction of our commercial navy. 
In the meantime, social relations between the Secretary 
of State and Mr. Sumner had become impossibie; and— 
considering human passion, prejudice and feeling—any- 
thing like frank and confidential communication between 
the President and Mr. Sumner was out of the question. 

Mr. Sumner died in Washington, March 11, 1874. 
He was distinguished for his literary attainments, and 
his strong opposition to the institution of slavery and 
his severe arraignment of it. The brutal attack made 
upon him by Preston S. Brooks created profound sym- 
pathy for him. 

TILDEN AND HAYES. 


I still believe that the nomination of Hayes was not 
only the safest, but the strongest that could be made. 
The long possession of power by the Republicans natu- 
rally produced rivalries that greatly affected the election 
of any one who had been constantly prominent in public 
life, like Blaine, Conkling and Morton. Hayes had grow- 
ing qualities, and in every respect was worthy of the 
high position of President. He had beena soldier, a mem- 
ber of Congress, thrice elected as governor of Ohio, an 
admirable executive officer, and his public and private 
record was beyond question. He was not an aggress ve 
man, although firm in his opinions and faithful in nis 
friendships. Among all the public men with whom I 
have been brought in contact, I have known none who 
was freer from personal objection, whose character was 
more stainless, who was better adapted for a high exec- 
utive office. 

There was a striking contrast between the personal 
qualities of Garfield and Hayes. Hayes was a modest 
man, but a very able one. He had none of the brilliant 
qualities of his successor, but his judgment was always 
sound, and his opinion when once formed was stable and 
consistent. He had been twice elected a member 
of Congress from Cincinnati, and three times governor 
of Ohio, and in 1876 was elected President of the United 
States. During his entire term, our official and 
personal relations were not only cordial, but asclose and 
intimate as those of brothers could be. I never took an 
important step in the process of resumption and refund- 
ing . Without consulting him. Early in his 
administration we formed the habit of taking long drives 
on each Sunday afternoon, in the environs of Washing- 
ton. He was a regular attendant with Mrs. Hayes, 
every Sunday morning, at the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of which she was a member. This duty being 
done, we felt justified in seeking the seclusion of the 
country for tong talks about current measures and policy. 
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Each of us was prepared with a memorandum of queries. 
ares This exchange of opinion was of service to the 
public, and gave to each of us the benefit of an impartial 
opinion from the other. . . . President Hayes came into 
his great office with the prejudice of a powerful party 
against him, caused by a close and disputed election. 
This was unjust to him, for the decision was made by a 
tribunal created mainly by its representatives. He went 
out of the office at the close of his term with the hearty 
respect of the American people, and his administration 
may be placed as among the most beneficial and satis- 
factory in the history of the Republic. When 
near the close of his term he gave the usual dinner to the 
members of the outgoing and incoming cabinets. It was 
purely an official dinner, but Hayes said there were two 
gentlemen present who were not in office. We looked 
around to see who the unhappy two were, and found 
they were Garfield and myself. Garfield had not yet 
become President and I had resigned as secretary the 
day before. This happened to be the only day that I was 
not in public office since March 4, 1855. 

Samuel J. Tilden was a man of singular political sa- 
gacity, of great shrewdness, a money-making man, who 
professed to represent, and perhaps did represent as 
fairly as any one, the ideas of the New York politicians 
of the school of Van Buren and Marcy. I knew Mr. 
Tilden personally and very favorably, as we were mem- 
bers of a board of railroad directors which frequently 
met. He seemed to take pleasure in talking with me 
about political events, and especially of famous New 
York politicians, of whom Silas Wright and Mr. Van 
Buren were his favorites. 

Mr. Hayes’ mind during the painful imbroglio 
after the 1876 presidential election appears in the 
following to Sherman, dated November 27, 1876 : 

A fair election would have given us about forty elec- 
toral votes at the South—at least that many. But we are 
not to allow our friends to defeat one outrage and fraud 
by another. There must be nothing crooked on our part. 
Let Mr. Tilden have the place by violence, intimidation 
and fraud, rather than undertake to prevent it by means 
that will not bear the severest scrutiny. 

The Electoral Count bill was adopted by both houses 
and voted for by a great majority, but, believing that it 
was extra-constitutional, I, with other Republicans, did 
not vote for it. 

HAYES’ CABINET. 

The true rule was acted upon that the head of each 
department should submit to the President his view of 
any important question that arose in his department. If 
the President wished the opinion of his cabinet on any 
question, he submitted it to the cabinet, but took the 
responsibility of deciding it after hearing their opinions. 
1t was the habit of each head of a department to present 
any question of general interest in his department, but 
as a rule he decided it with the approbation of the Pres- 
ident. Evarts was always genial and witty. McCrary 
was an excellent Secretary of War. He was sensible, 
industrious and prudent. Thompson was a charming 
old gentleman of pleasing manners and address, a good 
advocate and an eloquent orator, who had filled many 
position of honor and trust. . . . Attorney-General 
Devens was a good lawyer and judge and an accomplished 
gentleman. He frequently assisted me in my resump- 
tion and refunding operations, and, fortunately for me, 
he agreed with me in my opinions as to the legality and 
expedience of the measures adopted. Carl Schurz was a 
brilliant and able man and discharged the duties of Sec- 
retary of the Interior with ability. I had known him in 
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the Senate as an admirable and eloquent debater, but in 
the cabinet he was industrious and practical and heart- 
ily supported the policy of the President, and was highly 
esteemed by him. Key, of Tennessee, was selected as 
a moderate Democrat to represent the South. This was 
an experiment in cabinet making, cabinets being usually 
composed of members of the same party as the Presi- 
dent, but Key proved to be a good and popular officer. 
The two vacancies that occurred by the resignations of 
McCrary and Thompson were acceptably filled by Gov- 
ernor Ramsey, of Minnesota, and Goff, of West Virginia. 
Each of these gentlemen contributed to the success of 
Hayes’ administration, and each of them heartily sym- 
pathized with and supported the measures of the Treas- 
ury Department. 
BLAINE AND GARFIELD. 

After being elected Garfield said that Blaine thought 

it would not be politic to continue me as Secretary of the 
Treasury, as it would be regarded as an unfriendly dis- 
crimination by other members of Hayes’ cabinet. 
Many of Garfield’s speeches were models of eloquence. 
These qualities naturally made him popular. But his 
will power was not equal to his personal magnetism. He 
easily changed his mind, and honestly veered from one 
impulse to another. This, I think, will be admitted by 
his warmest friends. During the trying period between 
his election and inauguration his opinions wavered ; but 
Blaine, having similar personal qualities, but a stronger 
will, gained a powerful influence with him. When I 
proposed to him to be a delegate at large to the Chicago 
convention, he no doubt meant in good faith to support 
my nomination. When his own nomination seemed 
probable he acquiesced in and perhaps contributed to it, 
but after his election he was chiefly guided by his bril- 
liant Secretary of State. In many respects Gar- 
field was like Blaine, but in his personal intercourse with 
men, and in the power of will, he was not the equal of 
Blaine, while in style of oratory, in imagery and expres- 
sion, he was superior to him. 

The strength of Arthur, Blaine’s principal competitor 
in 1884, grew out of his power and patronage as Presi- 
dent. He was a gentleman of pleasing manners, but I 
thought unequal to the great office he held. He had 
never been distinguished in political life. The only 
office he had held of any importance was that of collect- 
or of the port of New York, from which he was removed 
for good causes already stated. His nomination as Vice- 
President was the whim of Roscoe Conkling to strike at 
President Hayes. If nominated he would surely have 
been defeated. In the then condition of political affairs it 
is not certain that any Republican would have been elect- 
ed. I have no patience with any man, who, for 
himself or any other person, would take his chances for 
success in a political convention, and when disappointed 
would seek to thwart the action of the convention. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1888. 


Mrs. Sherman, much more sensitive than I of calumny, 
begged me not to be a candidate, as the office of Presi- 
dent had killed Lincoln and Garfield, and the effort to 
attain it had broken down Webster, Clay and Blaine, and 
would do the same with me. I read the daily re- 
ports of what was to be—‘ that I was to be nominated 
on the first ballot,’? and “that I had no chance what- 
ever,’’ and became alike indifferent as to the one or the 
other result. There was a common opinion pre- 
vailing that the relations of Blaine and myself were not 
friendly. This was a grave mistake. We had never had 
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any controversyof a personal character. He had spoken 
of me in terms of the highest eulogy in his book ‘‘ Twenty 
Years in Congress.”’ . There was a constant effort 
made to produce jealousy between the members of the 
Ohio delegation, and perhaps it may be admitted that 
the natural divisions of a body of forty-six members 
would give rise to suspicion and misunderstanding, but 
I have no right to complain of anything done by the 
members of the delegation during the convention. There 
was a natural rivalry between Foraker and McKinley, 
as they were both young, able and eloquent men. 
Rumors prevailed at times that the Ohio delegation 
could be held solid no longer, but if there was any ground 
for these rumors it did not develop into a breach, as the 
delegation, from beginning to end, cast the entire vote 
of Ohio for me on every ballot except the last two or 
three, when one of the delegates, J. B. Luckey, voted for 
Harrison, placing his action on the ground that he had 
served with him in the army and felt bound to vote for 
him. 

From the best information I could gather from many 
persons with whom I conversed, I have no hesitation in 
expressing the opinion that I was defeated for the nomi- 
nation by New York. I was assured before the meeting 
of the convention that I would have six votes from the 
beginning from that state, and could reasonably hope 
for a large addition to that vote in the progress of the 
balloting. Instead of this I did not receive a single vote, 
although three or more of the delegates had been dis- 
tinctly selected in my favor and had given pledges to 
their constituents that they would vote for me, but they 
did not on asingle ballot do so, except I was advised that 
at one ballot one of them voted for me. I believed then, 
as I believe now, that one of the delegates from the 
state of New York practically controlled the whole del- 
egation, and that a corrupt bargain was made on Sun- 
day which transferred the great body of the vote of New 
York to General Harrison, and thus led to his nomina- 
tion. It is to the credit of General Harrison to say that 
if the reputed bargain was made it was without his con- 
sent at the time, nor did he carry it into execution. I 
believe, and had, as I thought, conclusive proof that the 
friends of General Alger substantially purchased the 
votes of many of the delegates from the Southern states 
who had been instructed by their conventions to vote 
forme. . . . The only feeling of resentment I enter- 
tained was in regard to the action of the friends of Gen- 
eral Alger in tempting with money poor negroes to vio- 
late the instructions of their constituents. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON OTHER PUBLIC MEN, 


In 1842 I was enthusiastic for ‘‘ Tom Corwin, the wagon- 
boy,” the Whig candidate for governor of Ohio. In that 
canvass Governor Gorwin addressed a great meeting at 
Mansfield. I heard his speech and was full of enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Corwin was certainly the greatest popular 
orator of his time. His face was eloquent, changeable 
at his will, With a look he would cause a laugh or a 
tear. He would move his audience at his pleasure. . . 
At the close of the meeting I was requested to take Mr. 
Corwin in a buggy to Bucyrus. Inoticed that Mr. 
Corwin was very glum and silent, and to cheer him up I 
spoke of his speech and of the meeting. He turned upon 
me, and with some show of feeling said that all the people 
who heard him would remember only his jokes, and he 
warned me to keep out of politics and attend to my law. 

Brightening up, he gave me an interesting ac- 
count of the early settlement of Ohio, of the bar and 
vdench, and of his early life as a wagon-boy in Harrison’s 
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army. . . . Corwin’s speech against the Mexican 
war. . . has always been regarded as one of the most 
eloquent ever made in either house of Congress. His 
speech in reply to Crary, of Michigan, is still remem- 
bered as the best specimen of humorous satire in our 
language. 

Mr. Fessenden was an able lawyer, a keen, incisive 
speaker, rarely attempting rhetoric, but always a master 
in clear, distinct statement and logical argument. He 
had been for a number of years dyspeptic, and this, no 
doubt, clouded his temper and caused many of the bitter 
things he said. 

Samuel S. Cox was an active, industrious and versatile 
member of Congress for more than twenty years. He 
was born in Ohio, graduated at Brown University, was 
admitted to the bar, but, I believe, rarely practiced his 
profession. His natural bent was for editorial and politi- 
cal conflicts, in which most of his life was spent. He was 
a good debater, overflowing with humor without sarcasm. 

General Mahone had been greatly distinguished for his 
courage, ability and success as a Confederate general in 
the Civil War, and had long been a popular favorite in 
Virginia. He took the lead on questions affecting the 
debt of Virginia in opposition to the Democratic party, 
and a legislature in favor of his opinions having been 
elected, he became a senator of the United States. He 
voted as arule with Republican senators, but maintained 
a marked independence of political parties. I acimired 
him for his courage and fidelity, and was quite willing 
to speak a good word for him in the election of a legisia- 
ture that would designate his successor. I addec¢. 
my sincere tribute to his marked ability and person] 
worth. 

Henry Winter Davis was the most accomplished orator 
in the House while he was amember. Well educated 
in college, well trained as a lawyer, an accomplished 
writer and eloquent speaker, yet he was a poor parlia- 
mentarian, a careless member in committee, and utterly 
unfit to conduct an appropriation or tariff bill in the 
House. He was impatient of details, querulous when 
questioned or interrupted, but in social life and in inter- 
course with his fellow members he was genial, kind and 
courteous. On one occasion, when I was called home, I 
requested him to take charge of an appropriation bill and 
secure its passage. He did as I requested, but he was 
soon embarrassed by questions he could not answer, and 
had the bill postponed until my return. 

Thaddeus Stevens, one of the most remarkable men of 
the last generation, wes born in Vermont near the close 
of the last century, and was well educated. . . . He 
was known to be an aggressive Whig and a dangerous 
opponent in debate; was re-elected in 1858 as a Repub- 
lican and at once took the lead in the speakership contest. 
His sarcasm was keen and merciless. He was 
better in the field of battle than in the seclusion of the 
committee. Still, when any contest arose in the House 
over bills reported by the committee he was always 
ready to defend its action. Though a cynical old bach- 
elor, with a deformed foot and a bitter tongue for those 
he disliked, he was always charitable and kind to the 
poor. He was quiet and impartial in his charity, recog- 
nizing no distinction on account of color, but usually 
preferring to aid women rather than men. I was often 
the witness of his charities. He continued in active 
public life until his death, on the 11th of August, 1868. 
For some time before his death he was unable to walk up 
the marble steps of the Capitol, and two stout negroes 
were detailed to carry him upinachair. On one occa- 
sion, when safely seated, he grimly said to them: ‘“‘ Who 
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will carry me when you die?’’ Mr. Stevens was a brave 
man, He always fought his fights to a finish and never 
asked or gave quarter. 

When in Frankfort, in the summer of 1889, I learned 
that George H. Pendleton, my former colleague in the 
Senate, and our then minister at Berlin, was sick at Hom- 
burg. I called upon him there, and, though he was able 
to receive me at his lodgings, I noticed the marks of death 
on his face. He was cheerful, and still preserved the 
kindly manners that gave him the name of “‘ Gentleman 
George.” He still hoped that he would be able to return 
home, and inquired in regard to mutual friends, but his 
hope was delusive, and he died on November 24, 1889. 

Mr. Beck was a man of great mental as well as physical 
power. A Scotchman by birth, he came at an early age 
to the United States and settled in Kentucky, where he 
practiced Jaw, and in due time became member of Con- 
gress, and afterward a senator of the United States. He 
was aggressive, affirmative and dogmatic, and seemed to 
take special delight in opposing me on all financial ques- 
tions . He was a free trader, believed in the policy 
in force in Great Britain, and opposed every form of pro- 
tection to American industries. 

Logan was a striking character, bold, fearless and ag- 
gressive, but sensitive as a child. I knew him well when 
he was a member of the House before the war. He was 
a devoted friend and admirer of Douglas, and, like him, 
when the war commenced, threw his whole soul into the 
Union cause. He was a good soldier, and, of those who 
entered the army from civil life, was among the most 
distinguished. He was a model of the volunteer soldiery. 
ees He was a positive man; there were no negative 
qualities about him. Thoroughly honest in his convic- 
tions, he was regarded as a strong debater, though some- 
what too urgent in presenting his opinions, and disposed 
to take a personal view of controverted questions. . . . 
1 never saw the slightest hesitation or doubt on his part 
in supporting a measure which was agreed upon by his 
politieal associates. One interesting feature of Logan’s 
life was the interest felt by his wife in his public career 
and her helpfulness to him. She was the model of a help- 
mate. She is in every way a good woman. She has the 
very qualities that he lacked, and I might illustrate by 
many instances her great aid to him in his political pur- 


I have a sincere respect for President Cleveland. 
I was a member of the committee that conducted him to 
the stand where he was inaugurated [the first time]. I 
heard his inaugural address, carefully studied it, and felt 
sure that if he faithfully observed the policy he defined, 
the bitterness of party strife would be greatly diminished. 
He carefully avoided contested questions of public policy, 
and especially omitted all reference to the substantial 
overthrow of the political rights of a majority of the legal 
voters in many of the Southern states. 

Of all the men I met in London, Mr. Bright impressed 
me most favorably. Finely formed physically, he was also 
mentally strong. He was frank and free in his talk, and 
had none of the hesitation or reserve common with Eng- 
lishmen. He was familiar with our war and had no timid- 
ity in the expression of his sympathy for the Union cause. 
If we ever erect a monument to an Englishman, it should 
be to John Bright. 

Bismarck spoke English with a German accent, but was 
easily understood. When I spoke of recent events in 


Europe he would turn the conversation to the United 
States, asking me many questions about the war, and the 
He was in | 


principal generals in the opposing armies. 
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thorough sympathy with the Union cause, and emphat- 
ically said that every man in Prussia, from the king to his 
humblest subject, was on the side of the Union, and op- 
posed the Rebellion. What a pity, he said, it would have 
been if so great a country as the United States had been 
disrupted on account of slavery. 

At one of Louis Napoleon’s receptions, following the 
French Emperor, came the Emperor of Russia escorting 
the Empress Eugenie of France. Following them came 
kings, the Prince of Wales and others of like rank, each 
accompanied by distinguished peers of his country. Third 
or fourth in this order came the King of Prussia, Prince 
Bismarck and General Von Moltke. When Bismarck 
passed he shook hands with Dix and recognized me with a 
bow and a few words. . Tf the leaders in this pa- 
geant could have foreseen what happened three years later 
—that King William would be an emperor, that Bona- 
parte would be his prisoner, and Eugenie a refugee from 
republican France—the order of this march would have 
been reversed. 


It remains to note Mr. Sherman’s views, as ex- 
pressed in this autobiography, upon some of the 
great public questions before the country. He 
lustily defends the greenback and the national bank 
circulation and opposes all further purchases of silver 
(save for subsidiary coins), as well as the free coinage 
thereof. He considers the McKinley tariff, on the 
whole, the most perfect ever yet framed in the United 
States. He reprobates the Wilson act, particularly 
its free-listing of wool. ‘‘ The denial of protection 
on coal, iron, wool and other so-called raw materials 
will lead to the denial of protection to machinery, 
textiles, pottery and other industries.’’ He argues 
ably for a non-partisan tariff commission. 


As members of Congress, divided by party lines and 
crude platforms, must, in the main, care for and protect 
local interests, I do not believe any fair, impartial and 
business tariff can be framed by them. It would be bet- 
ter for Congress, the law-making power, after determin- 
ing the amount to be raised, to sanction and adopt a care- 
ful tariff bill, framed by an impartial commission, large 
enough to represent all sections and parties, and all em- 
ployers and employees. Hitherto the tariffs framed by 
Congress have been rejected by the people. Each party, 
in its turn, has undertaken the task with like result. Let 
us try the experiment of a tariff framed, not by a party 
upon a party platform, but by the selected representa- 
tives of the commercial, industrial, farming and laboring 
classes. Let Congress place upon the statute book such a 
law, and the tariff question will cease to be the foot-ball 
of partisan legislation. 


Mr. Sherman is very bitter on trusts : 


The tendency since the Civil War in every branch of 
industry has been to consolidate operations. To effect 
this corporations have been created in most of the states, 
and granted such liberal corporate powers, without. re- 
spect to the nature of the business to be conducted, and 
with terms and privileges so favorable, that private enter- 
prise without large capital cannot compete with them. 
Instead of small or moderate workshops, with a few hands, 
we now have great establishments with hundreds of em- 
ployees, and all the capital of scores of stockholders under 
the control of a few men, and often of one man. This may 
be of benefit by reducing the cost of production, but it 














also involves two dangers, one the irrepressible conflict of 
labor with capital, and the other the combination of cor- 
porations engaged in the same business to advance prices 
and prevent competition, thus constituting a monopoly, 
commanding business and controlling the market. This 
power, in the hands of a few, is at this moment the dis- 
turbing element in many of our great industries _ It is es- 
pecially dangerous when it is promoted by rates of duty 
on imported goods higher than are necessary to cover 
the difference in the cost of labor here and abroad. When 
such conditions occur, the monopoly becomes offensive. 
Such combinations are denounced and punished by the 
laws of almost every civilized government, and by the 
laws of many of our states. They should be denounced 
and punished by the laws of the United States whenever 
they affect any matter within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. Whenever the tendency of a monopoly 
is to prevent mutual competition, and to advance prices 
for any articles embraced in our tariff laws, the duty on 
the article should be at once reduced or repealed. 

I have carefully studied and observed the effect, upon 
legitimate trade and production, of the combination of 
firms and corporations to monopolize a particular indus- 
try. If this association is made merely to promote pro- 
duction, or to create guilds for friendly intercourse be- 
tween persons engaged in a common pursuit, it is bene- 
ficial; but such is not the object of the great combinations 
in the United States. They are organized to prevent 
competition and to advance prices and profits. Usually 
the capital of several corporations, often of different 
states, is combined into a single corporation, and some- 
times this is placed under the contro] of one man... The 
power of this combination is used to prevent and destroy 
all competition, and in many cases this has been success- 
ful, which has resulted in enormous fortunes, and some- 
times a large advance in prices to the consumer. This law 
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may not be sufficient to control and prevent such combi- 
nations, but if not the evil produced by them will lead to 
effective legislation. I know of no object of greater im- 
portance to the people. I hope the courts of the United 
States, and of the several states, will dea] with these 
combinations so as to prevent and destroy them. 

The method of aiding the [Nicaragua] Canal Company 
proposed in the bill reported by me, and again recently 
by Senator Morgan, is as good as any that can be devised, 
but I greatly prefer the direct and absolute purchase of 
the concessions of that company, and the negotiation of 
new treaties with Nicaragua and Costa Rica upon the 
basis of the former treaty, and the execution of the work 
under the supervision of the engineer corps of the United 
States in the same manner that internal improvements 
are made in this country. The credit of the United States 
will secure a loan at the lowest possible rate of interest, 
and with money thus obtained, and with the confidence 
of contractors that they will receive their pay for work 
done, the cost will be reduced to the actual sum needed. 


Mr. Sherman is no “‘ Jingo.”’ 


I hope that our peovle will be content with internal 
growth, and avoid the complications of foreign acquisi- 
tions. Our family of states is already large enough to 
create embarrassment in the Senate, and a republic should 
not hold dependent provinces or possessions. Every new 
acquisition will create embarrassments. Canada and Mex- 
ico as independent republics will be more valuable to the 
United States than if carved into additional states. The 
Union already embraces discordant elements enough 
without adding other. If my life is prolonged I will do 
all I can to add to the strength and prosperity of the 
United States, but nothing to extend its limits or to add 
new dangers by acquisition of foreign territory. 

Brown UNIVERSITY, November 18, 1895. 
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AN INDIAN ON THE PROBLEMS OF HIS RACE. 


BY S. PO-KA-GON, AN EDUCATED CHIEF OF THE POTTAWATTAMIES. 


I. THE SQUAW MAN OF THE INDIAN 
TERRITORY. 


N traveling through the Indian Territory, a short 
time since, I was deeply mortified to find nearly 
all the common people of both races living in such 
ignorance and poverty. I visited many families of 
the lower classes, and learned from them that they 
had no opportunities whatever to secure homes, as 
all the best lands had been gobbled up by a few 
hundred “ squaw white men’’ and “‘ half breed In- 
dians,’”? who were swimming in plenty and luxury 
while they themselves were being drowned in want 
and poverty. I next visited one of the ‘‘ squaw white 
men,”’ a land king, who owned thousands of cattle 
and over one hundred thousand acres of good land, 
besides a squaw wife attired like a queen. I cau- 
tiously asked him how he happened to marry her. 
He replied that under the law of his nation white 
men were entitled to citizenship provided they 
married Indian women, and that it further provided 
that a citizen could hold such land as he might fence 
in or plow around. In answer to my question as to 
how he liked his wife, he said: ‘‘ It is the only in- 
vestment I have ever made in my life that has paid 
me, and I cannot go back on the bridge that carries 
me safely over.’’ I then inquired of him how long 
he expected to hold his vast estate. His answer 
was: ‘‘I suppose always, as my nation has been 
guaranteed by the United States to be perpetual, 
and our law-making power never to be interfered 
with by them. So you see we are wisely protected 
for all time to come, and if white men trouble us 
here, the United States has promised by a solemn 
treaty to drive them out of our nation.’ He further 
informed me he was talked of for senator. 

I next called on a member of the legislature who 
was a high-headed half-breed, owning 60,000 acres 
of land, besides many horses and cattle. After he 
had shown me his little farm and stock, I very care- 
fully referred him to the laws which the ‘‘ squaw 
man’’ had told me of, and asked him if he con- 
sidered that they had a legal right to make such 
enormous land grants to a favored few, while the 
common people were deprived of all good land, and 
the necessaries of life as well. His reply was: 
““Our law makers are an educated body of people, 
and know what laws are best for the people of the 
United States.”’ I then said, ‘‘Do you not know, 
sir, that the United States, by its several treaties 
gave you this land in trust, with an express proviso 
that it should be held in common for all the Indians; 
that is, each member of your tribes should share 
alike? And is it not also true that you requested 


such proviso should be made, so that you might live 
as near as possible, as your fathers did, east of the 
great river ?’’ His only answer was, ‘“‘ We are guar- 
anteed by the United States that we may run our 
own nation as we please and that they will not in- 
terfere with us.”’ I replied that it was very strange 
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to me they should desire such unjust legislation. He 
then said, ‘‘ You common Indians cannot understand 
the spirit of national matters.”? I asked him several 
other questions, to which he gave very evasive an- 
swers, finally telling me my foolish questions ‘‘ made 
him tired.” 

The fact is, the Indian territory is nearly as large 
as the State of Ohio, with climate and soil fully as 
good. Its white population is about 300,000. Its 
Indian population, squaw men and half-breeds, about 
65,000, who constitute all the citizens upon whom 
the government rests. 

From the above, and many other facts not stated, 
Pokagon does feel that Congress should take some 
measures, as soon as possible, to straighten out mat- 











ters in that territory, and to secure to the common 
red man the rights which have been basely stolen 
by the very lawgivers that should protect them; and 
also should provide for the white men scattered 
throughout the territory, who are lawfully and 
peacefully there, the rights of citizenship, which 
cannot fail to break up that dangerous land clique 
of a few hundred squaw men and half-breeds that 
now control legislatures and courts of law as well. 
In fact, Pokagon has felt in his heart for several 
years that it would be more statesmanlike, instead 
of caviling over the annexation of distant islands in 
mid-ocean, to at once annex to the United states the 
Indian territory, which is practically composed of 
four foreign powers, and then to admit it as a state 
into the Union as soon as possible under the circum- 
stances of the case. 


Il. AS REGARDS THE INDIAN 


RESERVATIONS. 


It was good economy, no doubt, for the United 
States to free our people on the great Sioux and 
other reservations, instead of keeping a standing 
army to fight them in case they should take to the 
warpath. And yet the system is a bad one for our 
people.. It kills energy and begets idleness, the 
mother of vice. It certainly will prove a fatal blow 
to our people if long continued. The government 
ought to find something for them to do, although it 
might pay it but little ornothing. Itistoomuch like 
fattening animals. It forms a nucleus where unprin- 
cipled lazy white men gather whose only aim is to 
satisfy the greed of appetite and the lowest passions 
of their nature. Most of them, through marriage, 
become ‘‘squaw men,’’ drawing rations from the 
tribe to whom their wife belongs. And so it is our 
people are imposed upon, and becoming mixed with 
the vilest of white men, who are much worse than 
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savages, as is shown by the devil that is born and 
developed in the half-breeds. The only way I can 
see out of the present muddle is for steps to be at 
once taken whereby each family shall have allotted 
to them a certain number of acres of good farming 
land which cannot be sold by them for a term of 
years, and help them out of the Indian funds, as 
occasion requires, and only have families of near kin, 
or those socially connected, have allotments together, 
thereby avoiding outlaws and white vagabonds who 
swarm at the present time like hungry bees about 
our agencies to rob and steal at payment times. 

Break up as soon as possible the last vestige of 
tribal relations. Teach them to know that they owe 
allegiance to no man on earth except the great chief 
of the United States. Make each one a present of a 
beautiful United States flag. They take easily to 
object lessons, and will soon learn to love the Stars 
and Stripes, and take great pridein feeling its image 
in their hearts. They must be taught that they 
cannot longer live as their fathers did, but must live 
as white men do, or else lie down and die before the 
cruel march of civilization. I have sent many chil- 
dren to the government Indian industrial schools, 
among whom were my own and grandchildren, and 
have carefully watched the workings of these 
schools, and was indeed proud to visit them as they 
met on the World’s Fair grounds and exhibited the 
works which astonished the teachers of white 
schools. Hence I believe those government schools 
were conceived by the Great Spirit, and born in the 
hearts of noble men and women, and fully believe 
when a great majority of the 28,000 children between 
six and sixteen who are still unprovided for shall be 
gathered into the school, and when the reservations 
are broken up and the people scattered in homes of 
their own, that then and not until then will the 
great Indian problem be solved. 





THE VENEZUELAN QUESTION. 


BY WILLIAM L. SCRUGGS. 


ENEZUELA, as the successor in title of Spain in 
1810, claims certain territory west of the Esse- 
quibo River, in what is known as the Guayamas (or 
‘‘ Guineas ’’) on the northeastern portion of the South 
American continent. Great Britain, as the succes- 
sor in title of Holland in 1814, claims the same 
territory. The issue is therefore one of historical 
fact as to whether Spain or Holland was the legal 
owner and occupant of this territory at the time of 
their respective transfers of title to Venezuela and 
Great Britain. In other words, the recognized 
boundary between Spain and Holland at the time 
of those transfers is the rightful boundary between 
Venezuela and British Guinea. 
Venezuela claims that the Essequibo river was 


the boundary established between Spain and Hol- 
land by the treaty of Westphalia in 1648 ; that this 
boundary was never changed, by treaty or other- 
wise, during the 166 years from 1648 to 1814 ; and 
that it has never been changed since, either by sub- 
sequent concessions or by prescription. England 
is understood as controverting this position. At 
any rate, as early as 1827, she had occupied territory 
beyond the Essequibo ; and when remonstrated 
with by the old Colombian Federal Union, of which 
Venezuela was then a constituent member, she 
claimed the Pumaron river as the ancient boundary. 

It is manifest, then, that the territory originally 
in dispute was limited to the narrow strip between 
the Essequibo and Pumaron rivers, since the left 
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banks of the one and the right bank of the other, 
was the extreme limit of the Venezuelan and Brit- 
ish pretensions respectively. It was not until a 
later period that England extended her claim to 
the borders of the Moroco, which she then asserted 
to be the dividing line. It is true that when, in 
1840, Sir Robert Schomburgk was commissioned 
from London to “‘ survey and mark out the limits of 
British Guinea,’ he, by the capricious line which 
bears his name, extended the British claim westward 
to the Orinoco delta and southward to the Amacura 
and the watersheds cf the Cuyuni. But that was 
done without the knowledge or concurrence of Ven- 
ezuela, who still claimed the Essequibo as the boun- 
dary. Moreover , in 1843, when Venezuela protested 
against this invasion of her territory, the British 
Premier, Lord Aberdeen, explicitly disclaimed the 
‘*Schomburgk line”’ and directed its obliteration by 
the Demarara authorities. 

This clearly re-established the statu quo ante, 
and by necessary inference, limited the disputed ter- 
ritory to the region east of the Moroco. In the 
course of negotiations which followed, Lord Aber- 
deen proposed a conventional boundary line begin- 
ning near the mouth of the Moroco and extending 
in general direction to the headwaters of the Acara- 
bisi. But as this would have given to British 
Guinea even more than all the territory then in dis- 
pute, and contained besides conditions humiliating 
to Venezuela, the proposition was rejected. Vene- 
zuela, still claiming the Essequibo as the rightful 
boundary, then proposed a reference of the whole 
question to friendly arbitration. This was rejected 
by England. The final outcome of the negotiations 
was the ‘‘ diplomatic agreement ” of 1850, by which 
each of the parties obligated itself to the other not 
to occupy ‘‘ any portion of the unoccupied territory 
in dispute. ”’ 

Where then was this ‘“ unoccupied territory in 
dispute ?’’ Manifestly it lay between the Essequibo 
and the Moroco rivers. Venezuela so understood it, 
and there is every reason to believe that Lord Aber- 
deen understood the agreement in alike sense. Cer- 
tainly, it was not until nearly a whole generation 
afterward that England, disregarding the repeated 
assurances of Lord Aberdeen, extended her claim so 
as to embrace all the territory within the original 
‘*Schomburgk line ’’ and some ten thousand square 
miles beyond it. She took forcible possession of this 
territory, fortified the main entrance to the Orinoco, 
established police stations on the left banks of the 
Amacura, and on the right banks of the Cuyuni, and 
set up posts and monograms to indicate that the 
entire region, larger in area than the whole State 
of New York, was under British dominion. Her re- 
fusal to evacuate these positions, and to restore the 
statu quo of 1850 with a view to arbitration, led to 
the rupture of 1887, when the Venezuelan Minister 
at London was recalled, and the British Minister at 
Caracas was given his passports. 

Unable, however, to repel these aggressions in the 


manner usually adopted in the last resort by strong 
nations, Venezuela appealed to the moral sense of 
the civilized world in the hope of inducing England, 
through the mediation of friendly powers, to agree 
to submit the whole question of boundary to im- 
partial arbitration. In response to this appeal the 
United States, Spain and nearly all the Latin Amer- 
ican republics, each separately tendered their good 
offices, and suggested arbitration as the most avail- 
able method of settlement. The offer and the sug- 
gestion were hardly treated politely. England’s re- 
ply was, in substance, that there was nothing to ar- 
bitrate within the compass of the ‘‘ Schomburgk 
line ’’-—not the original Schomburgk line of 1840, 
but a new and more extended line of that name, 
embracing an additional area of over ten thousand 
square miles. —but that she had no objection to refer- 
ring to arbitration any claims he might have to lands 
beyond that line. Translated into plain language, 
the reply was about this : Mere de facto occupancy, 
although wrongfully made within what had never 
been disputed as Venezuelan territory, constitutes a 
British title too sacred to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. 

It is true that Lord Salisbury sought to justify 
this extraordinary attitude of his government by 
saying that it was ‘‘ in virtue of subsequent conces- 
sions from Holland ’’ and of “‘ ancient treaties with 
native Indian tribes.’”’ But if such titles exist why 
withhold them? Why refuse to submit them 
to examination? I do not care to enter into any 
discussion as to their probable existence ; for, even 
if their actual existence be granted, their legal 
validity is certainly open to impeachment. We 
may well ask how Holland could have conveyed 
title, ‘‘ by subsequent concessions,’’ to what she 
never owned, for by the concession of 1814, she had 
already alienated all her territory pertaining to 
‘*the settlements of Demarara, Barbice and Esse- 
quibo.’”? And surely, at this period of the world’s 
history, it would be a work of supererogation to 
prove that Venezuela, by her successful! revolt and 
act of independence in 1810, succeeded to all terri- 
torial rights within her limits which Spain had 
before the revolt. Furthermore, it may well excite 
surprise that any modern jurist or statesman of Lord 
Salisbury’s high repute, should seriously contend 
that ‘‘ native Indian tribes ’’ are competent to con- 
vey title to eminent domain over territory in which 
they have but a right of occupancy, extinguishable 
only by the discovering European nation or its legal 
successors. He at least ought to know that on the 
discovery of the American continent, the principle 
adopted by European nations, in order to avoid 
conflicting settlements and consequent wars, was 
that discovery gave title to the government by 
whose subjects or by whose authority it was made ; 
that the title thus acquired was good as against all 
other European governments, and might be con- 
summated at any time by actual possession ; that 
it gave to the discovering nation or its legal succes- 
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sor the sole right of acquiring the soil from the 
Indian occupants, and of establishing settlements 
thereon, and that this was a right which all Euro- 
pean nations asserted for themselves, and to the as- 
sertion of which all assented. Nor will it do to 
say that the opinion of mankind may have changed 
on this point with the progress of civilization ; for 
the right of nations to countries discovered three 
and a half centuries ago must be determined by the 
law of nations as it was then understood and univer- 
sally recognized. This isa principle too fundamental, 
and too firmly established by usage, to admit of dis- 
cussion. 

Thus eliminated from all irrelevant matter, the 
question before us is no longer one of mere disputed 
boundary. Itisrather a question of conquest. The 
same reasoning by which England seeks to justify 
her seizure of Venezuelan Guayana, and her fortifi- 
cations of the Orinoco at Point Barama and at the 
mouth of the Amacura, would justify her seizure of 
Barcelona and Caracas, or indeed the whole of Ven- 
ezuela for that matter ; since both of the last named 
places were once subjected to raid and pillage by 
Dutch and English pirates, as were the ancient 
Spanish colonial towns and settlements in the Ori- 
noco valley, and there were not wanting ‘“‘ native 
Indian tribes’? in every province of the republic 
with whom “ancient treaties’? might have been 
made, or claimed to have been made, by England. 

Nor is the country which is thus being dismem- 
bered and despoiled in some remote and inaccessible 
corner of the world with which we neither have nor 
hope to have any commercial or political relations. 
It is at our very doors, so to speak. It is our 
nearest South American neighbor. Its political 
capital, one of the most picturesque and beautiful 
on the continent, is less than six days’ journey from 
Washington. Its seaports are less than five days’ 
sail from New York, and are nearer still to our 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports. Even the very terri- 
tory now usurped by British authority, is very 
much nearer to us than is either Alaska or the Isth- 
mus of Panama. These conditions alone, even were 
others wanting, would fully justify our interven- 
tion. 

But there are still higher considerations. All 
standard authorities agree that when the territorial 
acquisitions and foreign relations of a nation threaten 
the peace and safety of other states, the right of in- 
tervention is complete. It then becomes a moral 
duty to interfere to prevent the threatened mischief, 
rather than wait until the mischief is accomplished 
and then interpose to remedy it. And this accords 
well with the traditions and conservative character 
of our government. Early in the present century, 
inspired by our successful example, Venezuela and 
the other Spanish American colonies threw off the 
yoke of European bondage and became free and in- 
dependent states. Very soon thereafter an alliance 
was formed by the principal monarchies of Europe, 
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the ulterior purpose of which was the re-conquest 
of those States and the partition of their territory 
among the signatory powers. That bold scheme 
was defeated, and the new republics saved from the 
fate of Poland, oniy by the timely intervention of 
the United States. That was at a time, too, when 
our territorial area, our population and our wealth 
and resources were less than one-sixth what they 
are to-day. And yet that act, so far from being 
characterized as a species of ‘‘ jingoism,’’ has always 
been applauded as one of the wisest and most con- 
servative in our national history. 

Have conditions so changed that we must now re- 
verse our foreign policy, and stultify ourselves by a 
pusillanimous abandonment of the great principles 
then enunciated to the world? Surely the doctrines 
then officially proclaimed by President Monroe, 
with the subsequent concurrence and cordial sup- 
port of England herself, have lost none of their force 
and importance by the lapse of time ; and, by every 
consideration of reason and justice, both govern- 
ments ought to be as much interested as ever before 
in the conservation of a status the wisdom of which 
has been demonstrated by the experiences of three- 
quarters of a century. An abandonment of those 
principles now by the United States and a repudia- 
tion of that status now by England, would be not 
only acts of bad faith dishonorable to both, but 
they would necessarily involve international com- 
plications and disputes more or less disastrous to 
both. Neither of the two great English speaking 
powers can afford to take such a step ; for it could 
be justified neither by a laudable desire for peace 
on the one hand, nor by the less laudable desire for 
territorial aggrandizement on the other. 

Thus the real issue involved in the present phase 
of the controversy between England and Venezuela 
is very simple. Briefly stated it is about this: 
Whether, under pretexts afforded by the incidents 
of a boundary dispute which she has persistently 
refused to settle upon any just or reasonable basis, 
Great Britain shall be permitted to dismember an 
American republic, menace the safety of others ad- 
jacent, and thus to indefinitely extend her colonial 
system on this continent, in open violation of 
public law and in total disregard of the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe doctrine. This language 
may seem a little strong, coming as it does from an 
impartial source, but it will be found to be fully jus- 
tified by the facts and circumstances of the case. It 
is an axiom of international ethics, sanctioned by 
general usage, that all boundary disputes arising 
from imperfect surveys, or from adverse construc- 
tions of treaty provisions, or which turn exclusively 
upon ascertainable historical facts, or which involve 
questions of prescriptive right, are, in the last re- 
sort, properly referrable to a joint commission or to 
outside friendly arbitration. The present case falls 
clearly within these provisions, and should consti- 
tute no exception. 
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MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH BY ONE WHO KNOWS HIM. 


O thinker of our time has exerted a deeper, 
though often unrecognized, influence on 
thought in general than Mr. Herbert Spencer. To 
the historian of the future itis probable, indeed, that 
the second half of the nineteenth century will pre- 
sent itself mainly before the mental vision as the era 
of evolution. The evolutionary concept accomplished 
during those fifty momentous years its conquest of 
the world; before the century’s end, the apostles of 
the development theory had established their right 
to be heard with respect in every art, every science, 
every department of historical or social research. 
Most people, it is true, connect this great revolution 
in thought mainly with the honored name of Dar- 
win; but in that belief they are, to a great extent, 
mistaken. Organic life alone was Darwin’s sphere: 
the universe is his rival’s. It is to Herbert Spencer 
that we owe distinctively the general doctrine of 
evolution as a whole; to Darwin we owe only the 
minor principle of the origin of species by natural 
selection. Not that I wish for a moment to belittle 
the great biologist of Down, a mighty and marvel- 
lous architect of thought in his own chosen line; he 
wisely confined his attention almost entirely to the 
vast field of plant and animal life, or to human or- 
igins viewed from the purely anatomical and physi- 
ological standpoint ; whereas Herbert Spencer has 
taught us that still wider and deeper view of evolu- 
tion which recognizes its action in suns and worlds, 
in plants and animals, in minds and ideas, in the 
societies of men, and in all the various products of 
human organization or human activity. There are 
diversities of gifts, and each of these profound think- 
ers is, in his own way, supreme and transcendent. 


DARWIN AND SPENCER. 


How comes it, then, that while the name of Dar- 
win is familiar to all, the name of Spencer looms 
larger to the philosophical and psychological student 
than to the ‘‘man in the street ’”’ of our latter-day 
civilization ? I think there are two reasons for this 
curious fact. In the first place, Darwin’s work, 
touching directly upon the origins of ‘man and of 
life in general, caught the public attention at once, 
and roused, in particular, that special kind of re- 
ligious opposition which is really the best possible 
advertisement for man, book, or system. He had 
the good luck to come into direct conflict with thé 
first chapters of Genesis. In the second place, Dar- 
win was also fortunate in finding his own name 
tacked on immediately to his particular views; every- 
body talked, from the outset of Darwinism, Dar- 
winians, the Darwinian theory. With Mr. Spencer, 
on the contrary, the man to a great extent has been 


merged in the work. He has effaced his personality. 
Few people have ever described themselves as Spen- 
cerians, still fewer ever speak of the Spencerian doc- 
trine. Itis Mr. Spencer’s ideas that have conquered 
the world; it is his phrases and catchwords that are 
in everybody’s mouth, not the name of their discov- 
erer. No philosopher has ever been read and quoted 
so much in his own lifetime, no philosopher has ever 
seen his ideas so permeate humanity, yet none has 
ever received so small a meed of fame proportion- 
ately to his merits from his own countrymen. It 
is in foreign nations, above all, that he is known 
and respected; it is from after ages that he will gain 
at last his proper recognition in the roll of profound 
and epoch-making thinkers. Even at the present day 
he is far better known in Russia and California than 
in London or Manchester. 


A SCIENTIFIC PHRASE-MAKER, 


If anybody doubts this supremacy of Herbert 
Spencer among the organizing thinkers and teachers 
of our time, he has only to think of the numerous 
phrases which sum up, as it were, the current 
thought of our century, and he will find that almost 
every one of them bears on its very face Mr. Spen- 
cer’s mint-mark. Evolution, evolutionism, are the 
facts of our age. Well, most people are not aware 
of it, but the use of those words, in their modern 
sense, is wholly and solely due to Mr. Spencer. No- 
body employed them in that sense before him; who- 
ever has employed them since has taken them 
straight out of the ‘‘System of Synthetic Philos- 
ophy.’”’ Once more, the man in the street talks 
glibly nowadays of ‘‘ survival of the fittest.”’ Prob- 
ably he thinks the phrase is Darwin’s. But it is not. 
It was invented by Mr. Spencer, asa better one than 
Darwin’s ‘natural selection.’’ Again, everbody 
employs the words “‘ adaptation to the environment ”’ 
as a common locution of everyday life; few know 
that they are entirely and exclusively Mr. Spencer’s 
invention. The fact is, our great philosopher has 
supplied our speech with all the current phraseology 
of evolution and the evolutionary concepts, just 
because he is a great philosopher, with a singular 
faculty for generalization, and therefore for sum- 
ming up the results of the process in a single neat 
and comprehensive formula. All the formule of 
evolutionism come straight from his workshop; he 
is the author, as it were, of the digest of modern 
concepts. 

Or, to put it in another way, the reason why Mr. 
Spencer gets less than his due share of recognition 
nowadays is simply this, that, unconsciously to our- 
selves, we are all Spencerians. The very success of 
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his revolution has obscured to some extent the fame 
of the chief revolutionist. He has imposed his opin- 
ions upon us to so great an extent that most people 
now look upon them as their own, or, at least, as 
common property. Ideas which when Mr. Spencer 
began to write were startling heresies are nowadays 
so familiar that only special students of the history 
of thought ever dream of crediting them to their 
actual author. 

A character sketch of a man who has so pro- 
foundly, if often unobtrusively, influenced the course 
of human thinking throughout the civilized world 
must surely be of interest to those who have drunk 
so deeply at his fount—who have repeated without 
knowing it his philosophical catchwords. 


I. HIS LIFE. 


Herbert Spencer belongs to the great generation 
of thinkers and writers of whom but a few last sur- 
vivors still remain among us. Twenty years younger 
than the century, five years younger than the thun- 
ders of Waterloo, he was born at Derby in 1820, of a 
cultivated and scientifically minded ancestry. Time, 
place and circumstances were all significant. As 
regards date, he belonged to the first race of evolu- 
tionary giants. Darwin was just eleven years his 
senior; Hooker and Lewes arrived three years before 
him on the scene; while Wallace and Huxley were 
respectively two and five years his juniors. Roughly 
speaking, therefore, he was well in the mid-line of 
the coming van of evolutionary thinkers, abreast of 
the full tide that was to lead on in time to that 
momentous change in men’s conceptions of the uni- 
verse. Asregards place, once more, he was an Eng- 
lishman of the Midlands; and England, we may rec- 
ollect with pride, has led the advance throughout in 
this evolutionary movement. Moreover, just then 
was the day of the Midlands. Earlier, thought and 
literature had had their home for the most part in 
the south, round Thames and Cam; later, they have 
begun to fix their seat in the north, from Mersey 
and Humber to the foot of the Scotch Highlands. 
But in the forties, fifties and sixties, the days of 
Spencer’s prime, the Midlands led the very vanguard 
of the movement in England. Darwin was a Shrews- 
bury man; Spencer came from Derby; George Eliot 
was of Warwickshire. Nor is it a point to be over- 
looked that Mr. Spencer was descended from a Non- 
conformist house, like George Eliot and Bright; his 
father was a Wesleyan. All these antecedents helped 
to give direction to his peculiar genius. <A rebel 
and a dissenter, the prophet of the mixed influences 
of heredity and environment, he is himself a conspic- 
uous and striking instance of the practical working 
of his own theories. 

Mr. Spencer, the father, was a schoolmaster, and 
secretary of the Philosophical Society at Derby. He 
had a taste for science, and he imbued his son early 
with a genuine love of natural history. More than 
that, however, though not himself averse to the 
ordinary belief in supernatural causes, he taught 
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the boy to search as far as possible for natural causes 
of all phenomena that fell under his notice. From 
the very beginning, Herbert Spencer’s training was 
almost exclusively scientific. For languages he had 
no taste; and, born insurgent that he is, he rose up 
with all his soul against the conventional despotism 
of Greek and Latin. Fortunately, he had a wise and 
judicious father, who did not insist on warping his 
mind clean away from its true bent by doses of 
grammar; and the consequence is that at the pres- 
ent moment our great philosopher, learned in all the 
learning of sun, star and planet, beast and fish, the 
mind of man, the growth of human societies—does 
not even read the letters of the Greek alphabet. Yet 
see how vain is the argument usually adduced for 
our common and exclusively linguistic education, 
that it teaches men how to use aright their own lan- 
guage! No modern writer employs the English 
tongue with greater precision and logical accuracy 
than Mr. Spencer; noother coins new words of clas- 
sical origin, wherever they are needed to express his 
ideas, with greater freedom or with greater effective- 
ness. The dictionary bristles to-day with learned 
neologisms of Greek descent which we owe to the 
man who refused to learn the classical languages. 
I cannot remember that any one of them sins against 
the strictest laws of Hellenic word-building. 

Young Spencer was mainly brought up in the 
neighborhood of Bath, by an uncle who was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England and rector of Hinton 
Charterhouse. Here his scientific leanings were en- 
couraged, especially in the direction of mathematics, 
and his faculty of observation was developed by care- 
ful training. To Cambridge, however, he would not 
go; his lack of Greek madea university course, as 
things then stood, an absoluteimpossibility. It was 
necessary to find him a profession, and at that time 
of day civil engineering was almost the only profes- 
sion open to a man who declined the classics, So at 
seventeen Herbert Spencer was sent to learn the 
work of a railway engineer, under Sir Charles Fox, 
the builder in later days (unless I mistake) of the 
Crystal Palace. That was in 1837, during the heroic 
age of railway enterprise in England, and Mr. 
Spencer was employed on the Gloucester and Bir- 
mingham Railway, a line now merged in the exist- 
ing Midland. 

The young man’s heart, however, was not in en- 
gineering. All knowledge was his province. Beyond 
any other man that ever trod this earth, Herbert 
Spencer, indeed, is the pure type of the philosophic 
generalizer. It was not detail that attracted him, 
but the underlying truths and realities of the world; 
not sleepers and girders, strains and resistances, but 
the vast secular process of suns, stars, and nebula, 
the endless procession of bird and beast and fish and 
insect. He must know the Cosmos. That trait is 
the very keynote of Mr. Spencer’s character. He is 
all pure intellect; and even within the realm of in- 
tellect itself he is an engine of generalization. Of 
no other man can it be so truly said that the history 
of his life is the history of histhinking. Other things 
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there are in the life to be sure—heroic self-sacrifice, 
profound resolve, deep devotion to a high and ab- 
stract ideal; but these things link themselves directly 
on, not to the affections, as is usual, but to the course 
of his philosophy. It is the intellect of the man 
that governs and directs the channels of his emotions. 
Hence in his life, thought comes first; the high 
character and noble action are themselves but ap- 
pendages of a splendid and almost unique generaliz- 
ing organ. 

In order to understand the subsequent development 
of Herbert Spencer’s nature, therefore, we have to 
consider with ourselves the world in which he was 
cast, and the intellectual influences by which he was 
surrounded. Especially is it important to remember 
the truth, too often overlooked, that evolutionism 
was a natural growth, and that Mr. Spencer was an 
evolutionist long before the publication of Darwin’s 
great work on ‘‘ The Origin of Species.’’ Most people 
imagine that Darwinism and Evolution are one and 
the same thing; that Darwin was the original dis- 
coverer and author of the evolutionary theory, and 
that Spencer came in later as its philosopher and 
systematizer. No idea could be further removed 
from the actual truth. If Darwin had never lived, 
Herbert Spencer would still have given us the 
greater part of his wonderful ‘‘ System of Synthetic 
Philosophy ;’’ the fundamental conception of evolu- 
tion which lies at the root of that system had been 
largely elaborated long before Darwin gave a word 
of his special organic hypothesis to the world of 
science, 

The truth is, evolutionism was not the work of a 
single mind, or even of a group of minds; it was a 
necessary moment and foregone conclusion in the 
slow unrolling of human thought with regard to the 
origin and system of the universe. It was itself 
evolved by slow degrees in a hundred minds; and each 
step in the process was almost necessarily implied by 
the various steps that had already preceded it. Long 
before either Charles Darwin or Spencer was born, 
Erasmus Darwin had announced the fundamental 
truth that plants and animals were sprung from a 
eommon source, and had diverged by degrees from 
a central ancestor. Buffon in his day had coquetted 
with the notion ; Lamarck had striven by a collec- 
tion of instances and a volitional theory to give it 
greater coherence and probability. Goethe had been 
fascinated by it ; Oken had involved it in a misty 
atmosphere of German metaphysics. At the moment 
when Herbert Spencer was just entering manhood, 
every thinker in Europe had his attention directed 
on the question of the origin and development of 
living beings ; and most of them tended more or less 
definitely toward a vaguely evolutionary solution 
of the problem. What was needed now was a 
broad philosophical and organizing mind capable of 
taking up these scattered strands, and weaving them 
into the tissue of a coherent system. ™ 

Ata very early date Herbert Spencer accepted this 
gigantic task, a task laid upon him, as it were, by 
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the very constitution of his exceptional intellect. It 
would be hard to say how early he began to regard 
himself as the predestined reorganizer of science 
and philosophy; certainly from the very first dawn 
of adult life his disposition led him toward the high- 
est reconstructive and generalizing work—to use his 
own pregnant phrase, ‘‘the unification of knowl- 
edge.’’ His earliest published writing, it is true, 
was concerned with the domain of social and politi- 
cal thought, a series of letters to the Nonconformist, 
‘‘On the Proper Sphere of Government,’ written in 
1842, when he was twenty-two, and republished in 
pamphlet form some twelve months later. But 
even in this earliest treatise, in so restricted a field, 
the conception is present that human progress de- 
pends upon adaptation to the social surroundings ; 
that human nature itself is modifiable in this man- 
ner; and that it tends by slow degrees toward the 
natural establishment of an ultimate equilibrium. 
These are central Spencerian doctrines in the germ; 
they show even thus early the bent of a mind which 
sees always the general through the confusion of the 
particular, the prevalence of law amid the most ap- 
parently capricious or causeless circumstances. 


DARWIN FORESHADOWED. 

Mr. Spencer’s first important work, however, was 
the ‘‘ Social Statics,’’ published in 1850, when he 
was just thirty. Soon after, the wider trend of his 
mind toward general biological and cosmical studies 
made itself seen in several essays on evolutionary sub- 
jects contributed to the Leader, the Westminster Re- 
view, and other periodicals between 1850 and 1860. 
From one of the earliest and most interesting of 
these, the pregnant essay on ‘‘ The Development 
Hypothesis,’’ published in 1852, I will venture to 
quote a few striking paragraphs, somewhat con- 
densed by omission of minor points, in order to show 
the complete independence of Mr. Spencer’s doctrine 
of Organic Evolution from Darwin’s later and more 
specialized theory of the Origin of Species: 

Even could the supporters of the development hy- 
pothesis merely show that the production of species 
by the process of modification is conceivable, they 
would be in a better position than their opponents. 
But they can do much more than this : they can show 
that the process of modification has effected and is 
effecting great changes in all organisms, subject to 
modifying influences . they can show that any 
existing species — animal or vegetable — when placed 
under conditions different from its previous ones, imme- 
diately begins to undergo certain changes of structure 
fitting it for the new conditions. They can show that in 
successive generations these changes continue until 
ultimately the new conditions become the natural ones. 
They can show that in cultivated plants and domesti- 
cated animals, and in the several races of men, these 
changes have uniformly taken place. They can show 
that the degrees of difference, so produced, are often, 
as in dogs, greater than those on which distinctions of 
species are in other cases founded. They can show that 
it is a matter of dispute whether some of these modified 
forms are varieties or modified species. They can show 
too that the changes daily taking place in ourselves ; 
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the facility that attends long practice, and the loss of 
aptitude that begins when practice ceases ; the develop- 
ment of every faculty, bodily, moral or intellectual, 
according to the use made of it, are all explicable on this 
same principle. And thus they can show that through- 
out all organic nature there is at work a modifying 
influence of the kind they assign as the cause of these 
specific differences, and influence, which, though slow 
in its action, does in time, if the circumstances demand 
it, produce marked changes ; an influence which, to all 
appearance, would produce in the millions of years, 
and under the great varieties of condition which geo- 
logical records imply, any amount of change. 

Now, observe: this essay was written and pub- 
lished in 1852. Darwin’s “‘ Origin of Species,’’ in 
which our great biologist first set forth his evolu- 
tionary doctrine as to the mode of development of 
plants and animals, did not appear till 1859--that is 
to say, some seven years later. Yet the passage I 
have quoted would seem to most people to contain 
almost all the prominent ideas they are accustomed 
to associate with the name of Darwin. In other 
words, it contains the theory of ‘‘ descent with mod- 
ification,’’? without the distinctively Darwinian ad- 
dition of natural selection, which subsidiary princi- 
ple it is the special glory of the thinker of Down to 
have introduced to science. The fact is, ever since 
Lamarck, biological students of every country had 
been eagerly employed in searching for the clew to 
the origin of species. In 1844, indeed, Robert Cham- 
bers had published his ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ a 
book which united glimpses of something like Lam- 
arck’s developmental hypothesis with a tacit accept- 
ance of the be u guiding creator. Thus the 
question of the «..... .vn of plants and animals was 
‘in the air,’’ as we say; and it was not likely that a 
mind like Spencer’s, ever prone to behold the general 
in the particular, should not eagerly follow out the 
lines of investigation suggested by such considera- 


tions. 
EARLIER WRITINGS. 


The decade of the Fifties—embracing the period 
between Mr. Spencer’s thirtieth and fortieth years— 
was for him an epoch of rapid and formative ad- 
vance. It was then that his life-philosophy took 
shape and crystallized. The essay on ‘‘ The Devel- 
opment Hypothesis,’? which contained the germ of 
the ‘“‘ Principles of Biology,’’ was followed in 1854 
by another, equally striking, on ‘‘ Manners and 
Fashion,’? which similarly contained the germ of 
** Ceremonial Institutions,’’ now incorporated as a 
portion of the ‘‘ Principles of Sociology.” In 1855 
he published (in one volume) the first form of the 
‘* Principles of Psychology,’’ in which he applied the 
evolutionary concept to the explanation and genesis 
of mental phenomena. All this, be it observed, was 
still before Darwin. In 1857 came his magnificent 
essay on ‘‘ Progress, its Law and Cause,”’ in which 
he first gave the world, in a more or less nebulous 
form, the general concept of evolution as a whole, a 
law which could be applied to every evolving ag- 
gregate, whatever its character. This was the finest 
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generalization he had yet achieved, and it formed 
later on the basis for the ‘‘ First Principles.”’ 

Meanwhile, during all these years in which Spen- 
cer had been applying his wide and cosmic brain to 
the vast task of correlating the whole domain of 
knowledge, Darwin in his Kentish retreat had been 
working away manfully at the narrower field of plant 
and animal origins. Years before, after his voyage 
in the ‘‘ Beagle,’’ he had conceived the doctrine of 
natural selection, that doctrine which was destined 
to change the theory of organic evolution almost in 
one day from a happy guess to a provable certainty. 
But with characteristic caution, Darwin delayed the 
publication of his great discovery till he had accu- 
mulated an immense mass of facts and illustrations, 
which should prove his thesis up to the hilt before a 
scientific tribunal. At last, in 1859, a mere accident 
made him hurry forward the appearance of his long 
projected book. Alfred Russel Wallace, then a ris- 
ing naturalist in the Malay Archipelago, had simul- 
taneously and independently hit upon the central 
idea of natural selection, and sent home a paper set- 
ting forth his view to the Linnean Society. There- 
upon, Darwin thought it well to push on witk his 
work; and at the end of 1859 the first edition of 
‘‘ The Origin of Species ’’ fell like a bombshell upon 
the astonished world. 

It was not to be expected that Herbert Spencer 
would not gladly accept and welcome this powerful 
new ally of the evolutionary doctrine. Indeed, he 
had himself just trembled on the verge of the dis- 
covery of the principle of natural selection, and had 
missed it by an oversight which now seems almost 
inexplicable. He warmly adopted the Darwinian 
idea, and even supplied it with the alternative name 
of ‘‘ Survival of the Fittest,’ by which it is now 
perhaps even more familiar than by the one it re- 
ceived from its original sponsor. At the same time, 
it should be added that Mr. Spencer has never ac- 
cepted the all-sufficiency of natural selection to so 
great an extent as Darwin himself did, and certainly 
not to so great an extent as the younger and more 
dogmatic followers of Darwin. 


SPENCER’S LIFE WORK. 


In 1860 the great work of Mr. Spencer’s life was 
taken up in earnest. The period of growth and in- 
cubation was now complete; the period of systematic 
production was just beginning. In that year, when 
he had turned forty, he issued the prospectus of a 
proposed series, to be called ‘‘ A System of Philos- 
ophy,”’ which title was afterward altered (with ex- 
cellent reason) to ‘‘ A System of Synthetic Philos- 
ophy.’’ In the prospectus he described the series as 
having been for several years in preparation, and 
gave an outline of that wonderful and comprehen- 
sive scheme, the vastest, perhaps, which it has ever 
entered into the mind of man to conceive. As orig- 
inally planned, the work was to consist of ten vol- 
umés, and was to cover the entire field of the know- 
able and the unknowable. Beginning with the most 
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general laws of the aggregation and dissolution of 
all bodies whatsoever, it was to go on to the evolu- 
tion of organic nature, the development and varia- 
tion of plants and animals, the origin and growth of 
mind, and the laws of psychology. Thence it 
was to proceed to the then unconstituted science 
of sociology—a conception which we owe almost en- 
tirely to Mr. Spencer—dealing by degrees with politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical, and industrial organization, and 
also with those higher super-organic products, such 
as language, science, and arts, whose evolution had 
never as yet been studied in any complete or system- 
atic manner. I will give alittle later on some fuller 
indication of the manner in which this gigantic 
scheme has been finally filled in; for the present, it 
must suffice to say that its extraordinary compre- 
hensiveness half frightened even the encyclopedic 
brain which conceived and developed it. Mr. Spen- 
cer was fain to note, in passing, that many previous 
essays contained, in the germ, the ideas he was to 
elaborate in one part or another of his proposed 
work, and at the end of all he apologized in these 
words for the apparent vastness of his suggested un- 
dertaking: 


In anticipation of the obvious criticism that the 
scheme here sketched out is too extensive, it may be 
remarked that an exhaustive treatment of each topic is 
not intended, but simply the establishment of principles, 
with such illustrations as are needed to make their bear- 
ings fully understood. 

It may also be pointed out that besides minor frag- 
ments, one large division (‘‘The Principles of Psy- 
chology ’’) is already, in great part, executed. And a 
further reply is, that impossible though it may prove to 
execute the whole, yet nothing can be said against an 
attempt to set forth the ‘“ First Principles,” and to carry 
their applications as far as circumstances permit. 


AN AUTHOR'S STRUGGLES. 


The sacrifices involved in the preparation and pro- 
duction of the gigantic work thus heralded to the 
world were little short of heroic. Those who know 
Mr. Spencer by his books alone may have thought of 
him merely as devoting himself to philosophy out of 
the abundance of his material wealth and comfort. 
The truth is far otherwise. No man ever lived a 
more ascetic life or denied himself more, for the sake 
of the task he had undertaken for humanity. In 
his evidence given before the Commission on Copy- 
right he tells us in plain words, though in the most 
severely impersonal and abstract manner, the story 
of his hard and noble fight during the unrecognized 
days of his early manhood. Not a fight for bread, 
not a fight for fame, remember, but a fight for truth. 
For his first book, ‘‘ Social Statics,’’ in 1850, he could 
not find a publisher willing to take any risk; so he 
was obliged to print it at his own cost, and sell it on 
commission. The edition consisted of only seven 
hundred and fifty copies; and it took no less than 
fourteen years to sell. Such are the rewards of ser- 
ious thought in our generation! Five years later, 
he printed the original form of the ‘‘ Principles of 
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Psychology.’’ Again no publisher would undertake 
the risk, and he published on commission. Once 
more, seven hundred and fifty copies were printed; 
and the sale was very slow. ‘‘ I gave away a consid- 
erable number,’’ says Mr. Spencer pathetically; 
‘* and the remainder sold in twelve and a half years.’’ 
During all that time, we may conclude from the se- 
quel, he not only made nothing out of those two im- 
portant and valuable books, but was actually kept 
out of pocket for his capital sunk in them. 

Similar experiences with his collected Essays and 
with the work on Education led him to conclude in 
a few years more that philosophical publication was 
not a veritable Golconda. ‘‘I found myself in the 
position of losing by all my books,’’ he says; so when 
he began to issue the ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy,’’ he 
did so in the form of quarterly parts for subscribers, 
with volumes, when complete, for the general public. 
‘* Before the initial volume, ‘ First Principles,’ was 
finished,’’ he observes, ‘‘ I found myself still losing. 
During the issue of the second volume, the ‘ Princi- 
ples of Biology,’ I was stilllosing. In the middle of 
the third volume I was losing so much that I found 
I was frittering away all I possessed. I went back 
upon my accounts, and discovered that in the course 
of fifteen years I had lost nearly £1200—adding inter- 
est, more than £1200. As I was evidently going on 
ruining myself, I issued to the subscribers a notice 
of cessation.”’ 

He had been living, meanwhile, in ‘‘ the most eco- 
nomical way possible ;”’ in spite of which he found 
he had trenched to that large extent on his very 
small capital. Spartan fare had not sufficed to make 
his experiment successful. Nevertheless, he contin- 
ued to publish, as he himself bravely phrases it, ‘‘ I 
may say, by accident.’’ Twice before in the course 
of those fifteen weary years he had been able to per- 
severe, in spite of losses, by bequests of money. On 
this third occasion, just as he was on the very point 
of discontinuing the production of his great work, 
property which he inherited came to him in the nick 
of time to prevent such a catastrophe. Any other 
man in the world would have invested his money, 
and fought shy in future of the siren of philosophy. 
Not so Mr. Spencer. To him life is thought. He 
went courageously on with his forlorn hope in pub- 
lishing, and it is some consolation to know that he 
was repaid in the end, though late and ill, for his 
single-minded devotion. In twenty-four years after 
he began to publish he had retrieved his position and 
was abreast of his losses. Just think of that, you 
men of business ! Twenty-four years of hard mental 
work for no pay at all, and at the end of it to find 
yourself just where you started! Since that time. 
it is true, Mr. Spencer’s works have brought him in, 
by degrees, a satisfactory revenue; but consider the 
pluck and determination of the man who could fight 
so long, in spite of poverty, against such terrible ex- 
periences. Not only that, but even in later days 
he expended once more on the preparation of his 
‘* Sociological Tables ’’ (to be described hereafter) no 
less a sum than £2958, of which he remarks playfully 
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that he does not expect to get back the money out 
of hand if he lives to be over a hundred. 


Il. HIS WORK. 


A life in whose course intellectual interests have 
so greatly predominated as Mr. Spencer’s is best to 
be judged, we may seeata glance, by its intellectual 
output. The man appears among us as a teacher and 
thinker; we have to ask ourselves, therefore, what 
are the main results of his gift of thinking? What 
additions has he made to the aggregate sum of 
human knowledge and of human concepts ? 

In answering these questions we must remember, 
first of all, that when Herbert Spencer began to 
write, the very name of evolution had not been heard 
among us, while now, in his later days, evolutionism 
is so triumphant that most people overlook the work 
of the master in the infinite detail of the work of 
his disciples. Let me seek to epitomize, in the brief- 
est possible way, the chief products of Mr. Spencer’s 
teaching. 

The foundations of his doctrine are naturally con- 
tained in the wonderful introductory volume to the 
‘* System of Synthetic Philosophy,’’ which bears the 
title of ‘‘ First Principles.’”” This volume appeared 
in its original form in 1862, but was reissued in an 
altered and largely remodeled shape, with great im- 
provements in the argument and exposition, in 1867. 
It contains the framework of Mr. Spencer’s central 
philosophical tenets, and supplies the ground for all 
the rest of the synthetic philosophy. 

The First Part, entitled ‘‘ The Unknowable,”’ deals 
briefly with the cosmos as it is in itself, and shows, 
on lines already in part laid down by Hamilton and 
Mansel, that all phenomena are but manifestations 
of an unknown power, the Absolute, which trans- 
cends not only human knowledge, but human con- 
ception. In this recognition of the existence of an 
unknown and forever unknowable reality underly- 
ing phenomena, Mr. Spencer sees the one possible 
reconciliation of religion and science. If one wishes 
to accept the Spencerian Absolute in place of a deity, 
he must be content to strip off from his concept of 
the Godhead every positive attribute of whatever 
sort—justice, mercy, omniscience—and to accept in 
their place the bare idea of unconditioned Being, 
divorced from every knowable or thinkable property. 
To most religious minds, this is not a God, but a 
philosophic substratum for mind and matter. 

The second and far more interesting part of ‘‘ First 
Principles’’ consists of that portion of the work 
which deals with the Knowable, and lays down the 
widest and most universal laws which govern the 
synthesis of concrete beings. Mr. Spencer begins 
by defining philosophy as ‘‘ unified knowledge,”’ and 
then goes on to seek for such knowledge in our ideas 
of space, time, matter, motion, and force. After 
dealing with such generally recognized scientific 
principles as the indestructibility of matter, the con- 
tinuity of motion. and the persistence of force, he 
proceeds to show by an acute piece of reasoning that 
all #hkewe are merely analytical truths; and no analyt- 
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ical truths, no combination of analytical truths, cam 
ever make up that synthesis of thought which alone 
must be the interpretation of the synthesis of things. 
In other words, if we are to unify knowledge, we 
must know not only the separate laws which govern 
phenomena, but also the way in which those laws 
work together in practice in order to produce the 
concrete histories of actual aggregates—the birth 
and growth of suns and worlds and plants and ani- 
mals and minds and societies. 

To arrive at these laws of synthesis, Mr. Spencer 
begins by showing that every aggregate passes, in 
the course of its history, through two distinct and 
opposite phases—a phase of evolution and a phase of 
dissolution. In the first phase, it proceeds from the 
diffuse or the imperceptible into the compact and 
the perceptible; in the second phase, it proceeds 
from the compact and the perceptible into the dif- 
fuse and the imperceptible. These two opposite proc- 
esses constitute the history of every existence under 
its simplest form. The one consists in an integra- 
tion of matter and a concomitant dissipation of mo- 
tion; the other consists in an absorption of motion 
and a concomitant dissipation of matter. 

Starting from this point, our teacher builds up 
slowly step by step his famous definition of Evolu- 
tion, which he was the first to formulate in general 
terms as a cosmical process. Adding one element 
after another to his growing concept, and wisely con- 
fining the reader’s attention to a stage at a time, he 
at last arrives at the generalized statement that 
‘‘ Evolution is an integration of matter and concom- 
itant dissipation of motion; during which the matter 
passes from an indefinite. incoherent homogeneity to 
a definite coherent heterogeneity; and during which 
the retained motion undergoes a parallel transfor- 
mation.’’ This celebrated law, the final flower and 
highest achievement of Mr. Spencer’s unique gener- 
alizing faculty, can only be fully understood by fol- 
lowing out in the original the various steps by which 
the mind of the master slowly attains it. Still less 
is it possible to understand the application of so ab- 
stract a formula to concrete nature without the copi- 
ous illustrations given by Mr. Spencer of all its em- 
bodiments in inorganic, organic and superorganic 
products. 

From the law itself, considered as an empirically- 
found principle, Mr. Spencer proceeds to the inter- 
pretation of the law by its affiliation on certain other 
underlying facts and principles of nature. The chief 
of these are his two great generalizations of the In- 
stability of the Homogeneous and the Multiplication 
of Effects—discoveries which rank second only to the 
Law of Evolution itself as aids to the synthetic re- 
construction of the comprehensive cosmos. These 
two laws, with the further consideration of the Spen- 
cerian principles of Segregation and Equilibration, 
conclude the treatment of evolution asa whole. A 
chapter on Dissolution completes the work. Such is 
a brief outline of the drift of ‘‘ First Principles,” a 
great but difficult book whose full meaning can never 
be grasped save by philosophical students, and any 
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attempt to expound the chief tenets of which in pop- 
ular language could only result in a forgone conclu- 
sion of failure. 

What even the most casual reader can understand 
in the work, however, is its astonishing width and 
depth of cosmical outlook. We feel at once in ap- 
proaching it that we stand in the presence of a pro- 
found and deeply learned encyclopedic philosopher, 
whose mind is alert to all the manifold aspects of 
every problem, metaphysical, physical, biological, 
psychological, sociological, and ethical. There is no 
point or field which the treatise does not include in 
its purview, from the starry heavens to the mind of 
man, from the unknown and unknowable to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and the Babylonian _bas- 
reliefs, the wings of insects and the leaves of plants. 
It gives us what it professes to give—a skeleton syn- 
thesis of the universe ; it sums up in one vast and 
all-embracing law all the actions of all entities, from 
atoms to systems, from suns and comets, nebule and 
planets, to the nests of ants and the ecclesiastical 
organization of human communities. 

The next two volumes of the ‘‘ Philosophy ’”’ series 
were devoted to the ‘‘ Principles of Biology.’’ To the 
outsider, this is perhaps the most fascinating and 
charming of Mr. Spencer’s books, giving as it does in 
a most masterly manner a reconstruction of the course 
of plant and animal evolution. It, rebuilds life for 
us. But like everything else that Mr. Spencer does, 
it is eminently orderly and philosophical in its ar- 
rangement. The author begins by inquiring where- 
in living organisms differ essentially from the mass 
of inorganic aggregates around them; and he finds 
the answer in their peculiar power of altering their 
shape or inner arrangement in various ways, in ac- 
cordance with alterations in surrounding nature. 
Hence he gives his celebrated definition of life as 
‘‘correspondence with the environment,’ or more 
formally as ‘‘ the continuous adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations. ”’ 

An important part of the ‘‘ Biology ”’ deals with 
the various functions of life in the abstract, such as 
growth, development, adaptation, individuality, 
genesis, heredity, and variation. His treatment of 
the problem of reproduction, in particular, is a rare 
masterpiece of scientific insight. Taking this which 
seems to most people so profound and inexplicable a 
mystery, he shows how it is essentially similar in 
principle to growth, and especially to the reproduc- 
tion of lost parts in the lower animals; and by a 
curious mastery over detail he makes one feel at 
last that nothing more remarkable occurs in the her- 
editary transmission of characters or the likeness of 
father to son than is involved in the fact that two 
parts of one and the same whole remain alike when 
divided, or that one and the same rose-tree puts forth 
similar leaves and blossoms in successive seasons. In 
fact, he abolishes for us the mystery of reproduction, 
and shows us in its place the mystery of growth, the 
tendency of a particular kind of organic matter to 
replace its own parts afresh in the same order always, 
just as a crystal plunged in the mother liquid tends 
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to replace its own broken or abraded portions. We 
feel as we read that we have hitherto wholly mis- 
understood the problem. It is life itself, not repro- 
duction, that is the real marvel. 

Hardly less interesting is the subsequent part of 
the work, in which Mr. Spencer deals with the evo- 
lution of life in the concrete. Here he trenchantly 
contrasts the hypothesis of evolution with the hy- 
pothesis of special creation, and shows ground for 
holding that the latter is unthinkable and impossi- 
ble, while the former is supported by a vast mass of 
evidence, classificatory, embryological, morphologi- 
cal, and geographical. He then goes on to consider 
the factors of evolution, and to show how the devel- 
opment of life as we know it is a necessary result of 
the action of external circumstances upon the pecul- 
iar and very impressionable chemical compounds 
which go to make up organic matter. A succeeding 
part is devoted to tracing the growth and develop. 
ment of the various component members of plants 
and animals--the origin and differentiation of 
leaves, branches, and flowers, the rise of the diverse 
animal forms in their concrete variety. This is per- 
haps the most popularly comprehensible portion of 
the whole great series; it is full of vivid side-lights 
on the origin and meaning of innumerable plant and 
animal peculiarities. 

From shapes and limbs Mr. Spencer proceeds with 
his accustomed orderliness to actions and functions; 
his sketch of morphological development is followed, 
in other words, by a sketch of physiological develop- 
ment in the two great divisions of organic nature. 
In this portion of his synthesis he shows how divis- 
ion of labor began between the various parts of plant 
and animal bodies—how definite organs arose for 
eating and digesting, or assimilating food, for 
the conveyance of material, in sap or blood, from 
place to place, for the subordination of each limb, or 
gland, or bone, to the general needs and welfare of 
the organism. Therce he proceeds to the laws of 
multiplication in men, animals and plants, and gives 
the only wide and comprehensive treatment of the 
population question ever yet attempted on a phil- 
osophical basis. His conclusions in this matter are 
that there exists a natural and necessary antagonism 
between growth and genesis, as well as between de- 
velopment in the individual and genesis, and likewise 
between physiological expenditure and genesis; 
while, on the other hand, there exists a natural and 
necessary coincidence between high nutrition and 
the reproductive activity. In short, genesis depends 
upon the surplus of nutrition above the amount re- 
quired for growth and for physiological expenditure. 
This philosophic treatment of so abstruse a subject 
is wholly peculiar to our great cosmical thinker. In- 
deed, what marks him off everywhere from the or- 
dinary biologist or the ordinary economist is this 
peculiar power of envisaging his subject in its widest, 
its deepest and its most abstract aspect. 

From physical life the teacher proceeds next to 
mental life, and in the two volumes of the “ Princi- 
ples of Psychology ’’ subjects the abstruse and elu- 
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sive science of mind to the same thorough going evo 
lutionary treatment as he had already extended to 
the science of form and structure. Here he builds 
up the human and animal intelligence by slow de- 
grees from the simplest and vaguest elements of 
consciousness, showing how its development goes 
step by step with that of its correlated physical or- 
gan, the nervous system. His first volume is taken 
up by this direct evolutionary reconstruction of 
mental manifestations and their mode of origin. 
The second consists of a searching analysis of mental 
operations viewed in themselves, which is perhaps 
the most profoundly original work Mr. Spencer has 
performed, and the stiffest to follow for the general 
reader. It contains, among other things, the cele- 
brated theory of Transfigured Realism, by whose aid 
our teacher endeavors to prove, against the pure 
idealists, the objective reality of an external world 
—a world of matter outside the percipient mind—and 
to render more precise the conception of the rela- 
tions that exist between this world and the mind 
that perceives it. In short, he here tackles and en- 
deavors to settle the old philosophical crux of sub- 
ject and object. Mr. Spencer, I may add, is by no 
means a materialist. Though his attitude may best 
perhaps, be described as one of ultimate Monism, he 
is, on the whole, rather more spiritual and ideal 
than material. 

The concluding chapters of the ‘‘ Psychology ”’ lay 
the foundation, as it were, for the next great work, 
the ‘‘ Principles of Sociology,’’ which has appeared 
slowly of late years, in scattered fascicles, as the 
task of producing it was continually interrupted by 
ill health, or laid aside for a while to make room for 
the early part of the ‘‘ Principles of Ethics.’’ The 
‘* Sociology ’’ attempts, for the first time; to lay 
down the framework of a science of man, in all 
spheres of his social activity—to deal with his relig- 
ions, his governmental agencies, his language, his 
arts, his industry, his organization, on scientific 
principles. For this purpose it was needful to have 
wide collections of facts and evidence; to procure 
these, Mr. Spencer instituted his great compilation 
of sociological tables, on which several competent 
scholars were engaged in extracting and classifying 
facts for several years. Some of their results have 
been published in tabular form by Mr. Spencer, but 
the expense involved (to which I have before al- 
luded) was too great to enable him to continue the 
publication of the tables in their entirety. On the 
basis thus supplied, from investigations into the 
habits and organization of the most diverse races, 
ancient and modern, in all parts of the world, the 
philosopher has slowly raised the magnificent super- 
structure of the ‘* Principles of Sociology,”’ a part of 
his work in which, more than anywhere else, he has 
had no predecessor, and very few fellow-workers. 

EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 

The most interesting portion of this division to the 
general reader is undoubtedly the section which 
treats of the origin of religion. Mr. Spencer traces 
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the belief in gods and other supernatural beings, in 
the last resort, to what he regards as the erroneous. 
psychology of primitive man, which led him to im- 
agine the existence within himself of a soul or spirit, 
distinct from the body, and capable of a separate 
and immaterial existence. Hence came by slow 
degrees the belief in ghosts, or surviving doubles;. 
the faith in an under world of spirits, and in an- 
other life to follow this one. Propitiation of ances- 
tral ghosts with food and drink led gradually to the 
ideas of sacrifice, and to the altar and temple, which 
last was originally the tomb or home of the dead 
chieftain. By degrees certain royal ghosts came to 
be thought of as more important and powerful than 
others; these were invested in imagination with 
supernatural prerogatives; in Mr. Spencer’s opin- 
ion, such are the earliest gods. Idols spring from 
mummies and mummy-cases, or from other repre- 
sentations of the dead ancestor; perhaps in some 
cases from tombstones and wooden images rudely 
carved at grave-heads. So by gradual stages Mr. 
Spencer traces the development of religion, with its 
departmental gods, its nature gods, its stone-worship 
its tree-worship, and its final evanescence in pure 
monotheism, to the primitive propitiation of ances- 
tral ghosts by the fiercest savage. This ‘ ghost 
theory ’’ of the origin of religion, as it is ordinarily 
called, has roused, of course, the bitterest opposition 
in many quarters; but it still remains almost the 
only theory in possession of the field which explains 
the genesis of religious ideas without recourse to 
the existence of the supernatural. Its sole rival in 
this respect is Dr. Tylor’s closely similar theory of 
primitive animism. 

Other important parts of the ‘‘ Sociology ’’ deal 
with political institutions and with the rise and 
progress and varieties of the family. This last sub- 
ject is of the utmost value at the present day, and 
has nowhere else been treated with so wide a knowl- 
edge of facts and on so unprejudiced a survey. 

The ‘‘ Principles of Ethics’’ round off this great 
life-work, and give the evolutionary basis of moral 
action. 

But why have I not told you in detail more of Mr. 
Spencer’s actual conclusions? Why have I not led 
you at one leap into the very keep of the stronghold ? 
Why have I not given you in a sentence the gist of 
ten volumes? That is a question which I am often 
asked. People say, ‘‘Can’t you sum up for us ina 
word or two the keynote of his system ?’”’ I can only 
answer, ‘‘ Mr. Spencer’s aim is to unify knowledge; 
and to knowledge, we all know, there is no royal 
road.’ Auguste Comte once wished that Hegel 
would publish a little book explaining his system 
‘succinctly, and in French.” ‘‘ Monsieur,’ re- 
sponded Hegel, ‘‘my system can be explained ni 
succinctement, ni en Frangais.’’ It ismuch the same 
with Herbert Spencer. He writes for those who 
wish only to get through it comfortably. His natural 
audience consists of the chosen few with whom the 
desire to know is a profound passion. For them, 
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he has epitomized the course of evolution into a rel- 
atively brief exposition of nine or ten stout and 
closely packed volumes; how can one epitomize this 
epitome still further for the general run of men who 
think the history of the universe in all places and 
ages might be boiled down for their use into a few 
short sentences? It is not for such, believe me, that 
philosophers were created. 

There exists, it is true, an admirable epitome of 
the ‘‘ Sythetic Philosophy ’’ by Mr. Howard Collins 
—an epitome approved by Mr. Spencer himself, and 
which I can confidently recommend as a refresher 
or index to all earnest and conscientious Spencerian 
students. It is intended, however, not as a substi- 
tute for the original, but as an aidin reading it. If 
you wish to get any real good from this great life 
with which humanity has endowed us, you must 
read the ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy ”’ through, not once 
or twice, but ‘‘ tearfully and prayerfully ’’ many 
times over. You must study it hard; you must seek 
to assimilate its inner meaning. ‘‘ But Iam a busy 
man,”’ you say, ‘‘ who can only find time ait odd mo- 
ments for a little occasional reading.’’ Oh, if you 
think the universe into whose midst you are cast 
can be adequately relegated to a few minutes of 
leisure in the intervals of money making—well 
Herbert Spencer’s message will not do you much 
good. He writes for those to whom questions like 
these—the questions, ‘What am I?” ‘‘ Whence 
come I?” ‘* What is the world around me ?’’—are 
matters of vital importance far before anything else 
that life can offer one. He writes for those to whom 
the construction of a philosophy is the first religious 
duty of man. And they will not grudge him the 
time he occupies. Rather will they be grateful to 
him with all their hearts for light cast on the dim 
abyss that surrounds the narrow limits of our little 
consciousness. 

A RUTHLESS ICONOCLAST. 

Nor must you expect, if you make up your mind 
to tackle Mr. Spencer’s great work, to find any 
particular tenderness displayed for your creed or 
your class, your own pet prejudices, social, religious, 
political, or moral. In all probability you will dis- 
cover, to your dismay, that everything you hold most 

sacred in life is rudely called in question. The ex. 
istence of a God, the reality of creation, the truth of 
the Bible narrative, the immortality of the soul, the 
foundations of morality, the origin and meaning of 
marriage and the family, the inherent right of ma- 
jorities to coerce minorities, the absolute wisdom of 
governmental agencies, and a thousand other points 
on which you have hitherto held dogmatic opinions, 
you will see subjected to most searching and unspar- 


ing analysis and criticism. If there is anything that 
you believe, and if you don’t want to be disturbed 
in your ‘belief, my advice to you is—avoid Herbert 
Spencer. You will find your whole social, moral, 
religious, and political world turned topsey-turvey 
before your very eyes, and you will be compelled to 
think, whether you like it or lump it. 

I do not mean to imply, however, that in every 
one of these points I am at one with Mr. Spencer. He 
has no more tenderness for my particular beliefs 
than for yours or anybody else’s. All I mean to say 
is that, right or wrong, he is well worth listening to. 
You must reckon with him about all of them. You 
may agree with him or you may differ from him, 
but if you are a serious thinker you cannot afford to 
ignore him. 

There are a few works of Mr. Spencer’s outside the 
“*Synthetic Philosophy’? which are specially di- 
rected at the general reader. One of these is the in- 
teresting little red book in the International Scien- 
tific Series, ‘‘ The Study of Sociology ’’—not to be 
confounded with the ‘‘ Principles of Sociology ”’ 
which forms a portion of the great synthetic series. 
This little book is a most wise and able introduction 
to the study of politics—the study, I say advisedly, 
as opposed to the mere ordinary empiric dabbling in 
political nostrums. Another, still more generally 
valuable, is the admirable treatise on ‘‘ Education,”’ 
which ought to be in the hands of every father and 
every mother in England. Mr. Spencer’s main idea 
in this work is that it might be really possible to 
educate our children instead of merely cramming 
them with a few facts about language, to fit them 
for life by training their faculties, and to supply 
them with such knowledge as is really most useful. 
He shows in detail how this might be done, and 
sketches out a scheme of real education worth more 
than many millions to any nation which should have 
the courage and the wit to adopt it unreservedly. 

Yet when all is said and done it is in the ‘‘ System 
of Synthetic Philosophy ’’ that we must look in the 
end for the real Herbert Spencer. His value to our 
age and to all subsequent ages is actually this: that 
he has taught us to see life and the cosmos as one 
and whole throughout; has unified and systematized 
the vast mass of phenomena; has given us a stand- 
point whence to view the universe. Those, indeed, 
to whom the universe is nothing will not thank him 
for that gift; but those to whom the comprehension 
of their own inner meaning—the realization of the 
relation in which they stand to things about them 
—is the most important matter in life, will always 
owe him a homage and a gratitude which no one 
age can ever adequately acknowledge. 











VENEZUELA. 

N the Rosary appears an article on Venezuela by 
the Rev. Bertrand Cothonay, whose acquaint- 
ance with his subject comes not alone through books, 
but from a recent visit to that republic. The article 
contains many facts which our readers may wish to 
know regarding the South American republic hold- 

ing out against the demands of Great Britain. 

The whole extent of Venezuela lies within the 
torrid zone. Its area, including a portion of terri- 
tory which is claimed by the British, is 1,110,059 
square kilometers--that is, twice the size of the entire 
area of France; it is about equally divided into pas- 
turage, tillage and forest land. According to the 
last census, made in 1891, the republic contains 
2,323,527 inhabitants. Among these are a large 
number of Indians, descendants of the aborigines. 
Many of the families that are of European descent 
have preserved the integrity of their race; but the 
greater part of the Venezuelan population is a 
mixed progeny of Indian, African and European 
blood in various proportions. 

The Republic of Venezuela, ruled over by a presi- 
dent elected for two years, consists of nine states, 
one federal district, four territories, and two colo- 
nies, a plan of division similar to that adopted by the 
United States of North America. 

THE CAPITAL CITY. 


Caracas is the capital of the federal district as 
well as of the entire republic, and is a city of nearly 
72,000 inhabitants. It contains fifteen churches and 
eight parishes. This metropolis represents the high- 
est civilization of Venezuela. The town is built at 
the foot of the mountain of Avila, and is only a few 
kilometers distant from the port of La Guayra. Car- 
acas is so called from the name of an Indian tribe 
inhabiting the valley which it occupies, and was 
founded in 1567 by Diego de Losada. 

BOLIVAR. 

Bolivar, of course, is the great man of the re- 
public. Says the Rev. Mr. Cothonay: “ He is the 
Liberator or ‘ Libertador,’ the Father of his native 
land, the founder of five republics, as Venezuelans 
are wont to say. They omit to say, however, that 
this great man was exiled by his own countrymen, 
and that he died in exile, regretting the whole work 
of independence which he had brought about. 
Some time before his death, Simon Bolivar is said to 
have exclaimed: ‘I have driven a plow across the 
ocean ’-—' He arado en el mar.’ Venezuelan patriots 
have repaired all injuries, as far as may be, in bring- 
ing back to the bosom of the republic the ashes of 


its hero. They have been placed in a magnificent 


marble tomb, which may be seen in the National 
Pantheon. 
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‘* For the Venezuelan of to-day, Bolivar is not only 
a great man, but also a demi-god. One can hardly 
understand the nature of the veneration paid to his 
memory. Everything in his regard has been exag- 
gerated; his qualities, his deeds, the importance of 
his political influence. A stranger would create an 
unfavorable impression by holding a contrary opin- 
ion concerning this hero. No doubt he possessed 
real military and administrative ability, and gave 
evident proof of uncommon tenacity and persever- 
ance in all his enterprises; nevertheless, he brought 
dishonor on his reputation by such acts as historical 
impartiality does not fail to stigmatize as disreputa- 
ble. He was accompanied for years by an English- 
man’s wife, to whom posterity has attached the 
name of ‘ Libertadora del Libertador,’ because, as 
they say, she saved his life. Bolivar displayed con- 
siderable exertion to bring about the separation of 
Venezuela from Spain. This is what is called inde 
pendence; but apart from the lawfulness and mor- 
ality of this act of rebellion, has Bolivar exercised 
the influence attributed to him? History seems to 
deny it. General Miranda made greater efforts than 
he to prepare and to carry out the revolution; Boli- 
var did no more than to appear at the critical mo- 
ment, when, taking advantage of Miranda’s achieve- 
ment, he became conspicuous, and won the title of 
‘Libertador.’ It is likewise an historical fact that 
Bolivar was less successful in the war than many of 
his generals whose glory has all been attributed to 
himself.’’ 

Bolivar died poor. He seems to have looked with 
scorn upon riches as well as upon all dangerous 
renown. The last days of his life were passed in a 
state bordering on misery. It is said that after his 
death his physician gave one of his own shirts to 
bury him in, for he said within himself: ‘‘ I would 
not that history impute to us the fault of burying 
the Liberator of South America in such a wretched 
state.” 


An Englishman’s View of the Venezuelan 
Question. 


In the Nineteenth Century Mr. H. Somers Somer- 
set, the author of ‘‘ The Land of the Muskeg,”’ con- 
tributes avery timely but somewhat hurried sur- 
vey of the Venezuelan question, based also upon a 
recent visit to that republic. 


ENGLAND’S CLAIM TAKEN OVER FROM THE DUTCH. 


In his paper Mr. Somerset sets forth the English 
case. He says that while the territory between the 
Essequibo and the Orinoco was unexplored and un- 
settled, the Dutch, who then owned what is now 
British Guiana ‘‘ obtained an unwilling concession 
to a part of the Cuyuni River, and a general exten- 
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sion of their influence to the north of the Esse- 
quibo. The English on their arrival ran their 
boundary-lines inland from Point Barima, claiming 
that they only wished to rule over Dutch territory, 
and that they believed this to be the frontier of the 
country which they had taken by right of conquest 
For the next forty years Great Britain continued 
to exercise jurisdiction over the whole of their 
colony, and paid those subsidies promised to the 
Indians by their Dutch predecessors. The country 
in dispute was worthiess and almost uninhabited, 
and the difficulty of its capture would have out- 
weighed the pride of possession till the discovery 
of gold in 1850. 
HOW THE DISPUTE BEGAN. 


‘The Monroe doctrine had already been declared; 
but the fact that it distinctly recognized existing 
monarchial colonies did not deter the Venezuelans 
from attempting to do violence to British subjects 
in thinly populated districts, in the hope that they 
might ultimately drive them from their new found 
wealth. The British Government, in view of the 
increased value of their territory, ordered a small 
force to the gold mining districts for the protection 
of British subjects, and demanded of Venezuela a 
recognition of their boundary rights as they stood 
until such time as a more full survey of the coun- 
try should have been made by both governments 
and a final and definite frontier decided upon. 
Venezuela answered by reciting the Papal Bull of 
the sixteenth century, which divided the New 
World among the Catholic countries of Spain and 
Portugal, formally laid claim to all land north of 
the Essequibo, which land amounts to about one- 
half of the British colony.” 


ENGLAND’S POSITION. 


The United States suggested arbitration, and 
England replied that she would arbitrate upon 
any territory which could be regarded as in dis- 
pute, but it was altogether out of the question 
to arbitrate about a portion integral to British 
Guiana over which Venezuela never exercised any 
authority, and which had been colonized and had 
been adininistered by the British Government. Mr. 
Somerset does not insist upon the extreme claims 
which are put forward in some quarters. He says : 
‘‘Tt must be borne in mind that, from the English 
point of view, Great Britain has never attempted 
to encroach upon Venezuela. If she has done so, 
when the demands of Venezuela become reasonable 
enough to allow of a boundary commission, she 
will withdraw.” 


EUROPE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Mr. Somerset tells us that the European powers 
are practically in commercial and financial posses- 
sion of South America. He says: ‘‘ There we 
have some of the richest and, agriculturally, most 
valuable lands on the face of the globe, only wait- 
ing to be developed for the good of mankind till 
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such time as their government be stable enough to 
allow capitalists to invest without danger of los- 
ing all through the play of the party differences of 
an unsettled country. Even as it is, European and 
American money has poured into investments in 
these regions. Maritime Europe has taken posses- 
sion of their import markets ; England, Germany 
and France have opened rapid steamship communi- 
cation with their coasts. The trading instincts of 
the Old World have led them to study the require- 
ments of the country. The superiority of English 
packing and shipment and the regular and punctual 
attention to orders have vastly increased British 
trade ; while the slipshod and grinding habit of 
the American trader, combined with the absence of 
American shipping, has done much to destroy the 
southern commerce of that country. La Guayra, 
the port of Venezuela, may be said to be the only 
important port in Central or Southern America in 
which the number of the vessels of the great north- 
ern neighbor can compete with the tonnage of far 
distant Europe. 


Mr. Davis in Venezuela. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis begins his charac- 
teristic phrase-making in the title of his contri- 
bution to the Christmas Harper’s—‘‘ The Paris 
of South America.’’ It is Caracas, the capital 
of the United States of Venezuela, that he dig- 
nifies with this appellation. Mr. Davis height- 
ens our estimation of this South American re- 
public in his description of the sights which met 
his eyes in its capital. ‘‘ Venezuela,’’ he says, 
‘‘after our experiences of Central America, was 
like a return to civilization after months on the 
alkali plains of Texas. We found Caracas to be a 
Spanish-American city of the first class, with a sug- 
gestion of the boulevards, and Venezuela a country 
that possessed a history of her own, and an Academy 
of wise men and artists, and a Pantheon for her 
heroes. I suppose we should have known that this 
was so before we visited Venezuela; but as we did not, 
we felt as though we were discovering a new’ coun- 
try for ourselves. It was interesting to find statues 
of men of whom none of us had ever heard, and 
who were distinguished for something else than 
military successes, men who had made discoveries 
in science and medicine, and who had written 
learned books ; to find the latest devices for com- 
fort of a civilized community, and with them the 
records of a fierce struggle for independence, a long 
period of disorganization, where the Church had 
the master-hand, and then a rapid advance in the 
habits and customs of enlightened nations. There 
are the most curious combinations and contrasts, 
showing on one side a pride of country and an 
eagerness to emulate the customs of stable govern- 
ments, and on the other evidences of the southern 
hot-blooded temperament and dislike of restraint.”’ 

But not even Mr. Davis’s lively descriptions of 
what he heard and saw in Venezuela are just at 
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this moment of equal importance with his decided 
position on the question of Venezuela’s boundary 
and England’s demand. While his writings do not 
often take him into the domain of la haute politique, 
it is interesting to hear what this recent and very 
keen-eyed observer has to say about the disputed 
boundary and the Monroe doctrine. 

‘* They will, however, probably understand better 
what the Monroe doctrine really is before they are 
through with their boundary dispute with Great 
Britain, and Great Britain will probably know more 
about it also, for it is possible that there never was 
a case when the United States needed to watch her 
English cousins more closely and to announce her 
Monroe doctrine more vigorously than in this inter- 
national dispute over the boundary line between 
Venezuela and British Guiana. If England succeeds 
it means a loss to Venezuela of aterritory as large as 
the State of New York, and of gold deposits which 
are believed to be the richest in South America, and, 
what is more important, it means the entire control 
by the English of the mouth and four hundred miles 
of the Orinoco river. The question is one of his- 
torical records and maps and nothing else. Great 
Britain fell heir to the rights formerly possessed by 
Holland. Venezuela obtained by conquest the lands 
formerly owned by Spain. The problem to be 
solved is to find what were the possessions of Hol- 
land and Spain, and so settle what is to-day the ter- 
ritory of England and Venezuela. Year after year 
Great Britain has pushed her way westward, until 
she has advanced her claims over a territory of 
forty thousand square miles, and has included 
Barima Point at the entrance to the Orinoco. She 
has refused to recede or to arbitrate, and she should 
be made either to submit to the latter method of 
settling the dispute or be sent back to the Pomervoon 
river, where she was content to rest her claims in 
1840. If the Monroe doctrine does not apply in this 
case, it has never meant anything in the past, and 
will not mean much in the future.”’ 


Our Duty in the Venezuelan Crisis. 


In the North American Review two writers, Rep- 
resentatives Joseph Wheeler, of Alabama, and 
Charles Grosvenor, of Ohio, discuss ‘‘ Our Duty in 
the Venezuelan Crisis,’’ both taking a strong stand 
against the claims persisted in by the British Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Wheeler says: 

‘* By the treaty of recognition by Spain the prov- 
inces were ceded by name to the new republic. 

‘*England’s title to Dutch Guiana was derived in 
1814 from the United Netherlands, the treaty simply 
designating them as the colonies of Demerara, Esse- 
quibo and Berbice, but in none of the treaties are the 
geographical boundaries designated. It is therefore 
clear that the dividing line must be that which was 
recognized as the boundary between the Spanish and 
Dutch settlements at the time they existed as such. 
This is all Venezuela has ever demanded, and for 
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England to contend for more than this would be an 
attempt to violate the Monroe doctrine by the exten- 
sion of European colonies in America. 

** Our government should, therefore, by a frank and 
manly communication, demand that England agree 
that arbitrators shall determine, by such evidence as 
can be produced, the boundary lines between the 
Spanish and Dutch colonies prior to the cession of 
1814, by which England first acquired title. 

‘*Tf this request is not acceded to, it will show 
conclusively that England has decided to dispute the 
right of the United States to maintain the doctrine 
laid down by President Monroe in 1823. It will also 
prove that Great Britain has determined by force to 
extend her colonies in America, and we cannot be 
too prompt in meeting and resenting any such pur- 


pose.”’ 
The Monroe Doctrine. 


Mr. Grosvenor agrees in the main with the opin- 
ions expressed by Mr. Wheeler. He says: 

‘That England has violated the Monroe doctrine, 
or in other words, that England has done acts which 
challenged the opposition of the United States, is 
plain and undeniable. It may be said that she did 
not seize any territory at the time of her controvesy 
with Nicaragua; that is, she did not attempt to ac- 
quire and annex Nicaraguan territory. But it is true 
that she committed acts of oppression, based upon a 
technical claim, and punished an inferior American 
republic with brutality. The United States should 
have protested then and have demanded explanation 
and satisfaction. That we did not, has encouraged 
the subsequent aggressions in Venezuela. 

‘“‘The proposition of England, as recently an- 
nounced by Sir Julian Pauncefote, that England will 
arbitrate the question of her right of territory, which 
she admits she holds by doubtful tenure, but will 
refuse to arbitrate questions in regard to territory 
which she is pleased to say she holds by indisputable 
title, is a simple repudiation of all recognition of 
arbitration whatever, and it indicates the hypocrisy 
of the movement by which a member of the British 
Parliament paraded himself across the ocean and 
came to Congress in the last session with his arms 
full of petitions in favor of an international system 
of arbitration. We have lost standing among the 
nations of the earth by the course we have already 
taken, and in the failures already manifested, and 
we had infinitely better surrender all pretense of 
adherence to the Monroe doctrine and abandon the 
American continent to the ravages of European ag- 
gression than to any longer pretend to uphold it and 
yet be guilty of the failures of the past two years. 

‘Our attitude should be that of unflinching and 
unfaltering devotion to the principles and practices 
of this government hitherto, and in so doing we shall 
not bring war upon the United States, but we shall 
protect ourselves against war by securing respectful 
recognition of our national purpose by all the na- 
tions of the world. 
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THE THIRD TERM TRADITION. 


S every one knows, there is nothing in the writ- 
ten Constitution of the United States to pre- 
vent a president from being re-elected as many times 
as the electors might see fit to choose him. There 
is, however, an unwritten law, declaring against 
the holding of this office by the same person more 
than twice, which now for more than a hundred 
years has been sacredly observed. The history of 
this third term tradition is set down in a half dozen 
pages of the current number of the Forum, by John 
Bach McMaster. 

It will come as a surprise to many readers to be 
told that the opposition to a third term for the presi- 
dent did not begin to take form until twenty years 
after the constitution of the United States had been 
adopted. It is true that this subject came up prom- 
inently in the debates during the sessions of the 
convention which had met to draw up the constitu- 
tion, but this body finally decided to fix the term at 
four years without restriction as to the number of 
terms any one person might hold the office of presi- 
dent. Mr. McMaster says, as every one familiar with 
early American history is aware, that had Wash- 
ington been willing to accept a third term the people 
would gladly have elected him. In his farewell 
address, in which he gave his reasons for declining 
a third nomination, it does not appear that he was 
troubled in the least by any scruples about a third 
term. He went back to private life because he was 
tired of the presidency, and because the state of the 
country did not demand a further sacrifice of his 
comfort. Said Washington: ‘‘ The acceptance and 
continuance hitherto in office, to which your suff- 
rages have twice called me, have been a uniform 
sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to 
a deference to what appeared to be your wishes. . . . 
I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as 
well as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of in- 
clination incompatible with the pursuit of duty or 
propriety.”’ Yet this act, says Mr. McMaster, sets 
an example which for many years was followed im- 
plicitly by his successors, though it was long before 
the people saw anything wrong in the suggestion of 
a third term. ; 

JEFFERSON’S ARGUMENT. 

Mr. Jefferson was the first to point this out. About 
a year before his second term ended, in response to 
the formal invitations from several of the states to be- 
come a candidate for a third term, he gave the fol- 
lowing reason for declining the invitations: ‘‘ That I 
should lay down my charge at a proper period is as 
much a duty as to have borneit faithfully. If some 
termination to the services of the chief magistrate 
be not fixed by the constitution, or supplied by prac- 
tice, his office, nominally four years, will in fact be- 
come for life; and history shows how easily that de- 
generates into an inheritance. Believing that a repre- 
sentative government responsible at short period of 
election is that which produces the greatest sum of 
happiness to mankind, I feel it a duty to do no act 
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which shall essentially impair that principle; and 
I should unwillingly be the first person who, disre- 
garding the sound precedent set by an illustrious 
predecessor, should furnish the first example of pro- 
longation beyond the second term of office.’’ 

The enemies of Mr. Jefferson have asserted that 
his long silence was due to policy and not to indif- 
ference. Mr. McMaster himself thinks it very doubt- 
ful if Mr. Jefferson could have been elected for the 
third term. Nevertheless, his act in declining the 
candidacy established a precedent which so far has 
never been disregarded. 

Mr. McMaster says: ‘‘ That his virtues had any 
influence on his successors is exceedingly doubtful; 
but his bold assertion that two terms were all that 
it was safe to give any president had a deep and last- 
ing influence on the people, and did far more than 
the example of Washington to establish the unwrit- 
ten law which for more than sixty years none of his 
successors was hardy enough to defy. 


JACKSON RESPECTS THE TRADITION, 


‘* Of our later presidents, Jackson is the only one 
who could have defied it. He was the first ‘man of 
the people’ to be raised to the office of chief magis- 
trate. In his day democracy was indeed triumphant, 
and he was the ideal democrat. No one else had 
ever closed a second term more honored, more truly 
beloved by the people than on the day whereon he 
began his first term. He had but to say the word, 
and he would surely have been thrice President of 
the United States. But he, too, would not break 
through the unwritten law, and for more than 
thirty years the question of a third term was not 
heard of, for in all that long period no presidents, 
save Lincoln and Grant, were given even a second 
term.”’ 

After recounting the story of the unsuccessful at- 
tempt of Conkling, Cameron and Logan to run 
Grant for a third term, Mr. McMaster concludes his 
article as follows: ‘‘ The fears which tormented the 
founders of the Republic have long since vanished. 
We do not believe that our democratic institutions 
can ever be subverted by any occupant of the White 
House. We stand in no dread that the day will 
come when some successful general or some unscru- 
pulous politician will first seize the presidency and 
then use its great power to set up a life-long dicta- 
torship, or establish a kingdom, on the ruins of the 
Republic. Yet there is no reason to believe that the 
old-time apathy to a third term is one whit less 
strong than it ever was. Any sane man will admit 
that the bank, or the railroad company, or the cor- 
portion of any sort that should dismiss a tried and 
able president merely because the stockholders had 
twice placed him in the executive chair, would de- 
serve financial ruin. No tendency in the business 
world is more marked than the constant effort to find 
men pre-eminently fitted to carry on certain lines of 
business, and to place the management of such con- 
cerns entirely in their hands. But the common sense 
rules which govern the selection of the president of a 
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corporation do not apply in the election of a presi- 
dent of the United States. Our presidents are not 
chosen because of their fitness, but because of their 
availability Some are dark horses; some are nomi- 
nated because they alone can reconcile contending 
factions; some because they can carry pivotal states. 
Others are forced on the voters by the machine. In 
theory this is all wrong; in practice no harm comes 
from it. Under our system of government we do not 
want, we do not need, a president of extraordinary 
ability. The average man is good enough, and for 
him two terms is ample. We want a strong govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, not a government 
of the people by a strong man, and we ought not to 
tolerate anything which has even the semblance of 
heredity. The advocates of a third term for Mr. 
Cleveland will do well to remember the doctrine of 
the illustrious founder of their party, that ‘‘ in no 
office can rotation be more expedient. ”’ 


THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


HE Catholi¢ Church of America, which took a 
strong and decided stand on the liquor ques- 
tion through its representatives at the Total Absti- 
nence Convention which recently met in New York, 
means to take no step backward, if we may judge 
from articles that have since appeared in the Cath- 
olic periodicals on this subject. In the Catholic 
World for November the Rev. Patrick F. Mc- 
Sweeney, D.D., presents ‘‘ A Study of the Sunday 
Question,’’ which is quite as orthodox as an old-time 
Presbyterian utterance. Discussing the subject with 
especial reference to the enforcement of the liquor 
law in New York City, he says: ‘‘ Now this day of 
rest is lost if the liquor stores be open, for then other 
businesses will follow suit, and New York will be- 
come another Paris. Principiis obsta ! Stop the leak 
in the dam. 

‘* How ludicrous, then, is it not, to hear the aboli- 
tion of its observance in the name of ‘ liberty’ for 
the toiler; and by whom? By some of the keepers 
of saloons. These gentlemen, who can make a day 
of rest whenever they choose, and who extend their 
hospitality to the laborer for six days in the week, 
cannot forsooth abide his absence even on the sev- 
enth. They are lonesome without their beloved 
guest, and like jealous lovers, their affection is so 
great for him that they cannot bear that even his 
wife and children should have any share in it. It is 
said that love is seldom lost, so the toilers recipro- 
sate with a generosity which is almost beyond belief. 

VAST SUMS SPENT FOR DRINK. 

A great manufacturing company in Massachu- 
setts recently paid their workmen on Saturday even- 
ing seven hundred ten-dollar bills, each bill being 
marked. By the following Tuesday four hundred 


and ten of these marked bills were deposited in the 
bank by the saloon-keepersof the town. Four thou- 
sand and one hundred dollars had passed from the 
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hands of workmen on Saturday night and Sunday, 
and left them nothing to show for this great sum of 
money but headaches and poverty in their homes. 
Well might these men cry out to the state: Save us 
from ourselves ! and their hapless wives and chil- 
dren: Save us from our husbands and fathers on the 
Lord’s Day, at least ! 

‘Saturday night isa time of joy to the wearied 
toiler, for it is full of anticipation of freedom and 
rest on the morrow; but the open saloon turns it into 
the most melancholy evening of the week. The 
children, who under other circumstances would run 
to meet him, quake with fear when their father’s 
step is heard upon the stairs. The saloon-men talk 
of liberty, but it is liberty to be brutal to those whom 
men love, liberty even to murder the wives of their 
bosoms. To show that this is no exaggeration, it is 
only necessary to glance at the newspapers on any 
Monday morning. 

‘** All praise, then, to Theodore Roosevelt, who has 
had the grit and courage to grapple with this appar. 
ently all-powerful monster —the saloon--in the big 
city of New York. Here there is not question of 
politics ; there is question of religion and public 
decency. What nobler cause could any man cham- 
pion than that of the helpless women and children 
of the poor ?”’ 

Is It Right to Enforce the Law? 

In an article on ‘‘ Enforcing Law; Is it Right ?”’ 
in the same number of the Catholic World, Robert 
J. Mahon discourses much in the same vein. He 
says there is no excuse for the dishonest enforcement 
of any law, and no apology for the non- enforcement 
of a law which is not immoral. None will say that 
prohibition against Sunday liquor-selling is immoral. 

** Because this or that obsolete statute, be it blue 
or other color, is not enforced, is no reason why a 
general statute, understandingly made and intended 
by the people as a rule of conduct, should be made 
the plaything of incapable, dishonest or weak- 
hearted officials. The law itself is not trnthfully in 
the controversy, and no amount of special pleading, 
verbal chicanery or subterfuge can bring it in. The 
wisdom of the law we do not now discuss. Suffice 
that it is general, was so intended, and has always 
been partially enforced with either corrupt motive 
or weak intent. 


THE ISSUE OF LAW ENFORCEMENT. 


‘* There is no ‘question of politics, faction or class 
in this matter; and it cannot be settled by political 
platforms or promulgated principles. A movement 
is now being pushed, in which are joined, by com- 
mon wish, the brewer, the liquor-men wholesale and 
retail, the tipplers who drink on scant credit, and 
the business politicians; all making for a common 
goal, crying for fairness because a law is fairly en- 
forced, and begging for justice when for once they 
are getting justice most even-handed. There would 
be humor in the situation were it not so debasing to 
our citizenship. The ‘poor man,’ the usual play- 














thing of the business politician, is taken up again 
to help the false cry along. He is being coddled and 
coaxed to help restore the old ‘ discrimination ’ and 
punish official uprightness. With our suffrage as 
broad, undiscriminating and universal as it is, 
there may be hope for demagogism, unless as citizens 
we do our part so far as we may. Political parties 
may promise one thing or the other; they may agree 
or differ; but, however this may be, the duty still 
rests on the individual. If we want clean homes 
and a decent community we must make for law and 
for order. And we cannot have order without honest 
administration of law. And we must not rest with 
the suppression of burglary and kindred offenses. 
This does not constitute public order. There is a 
higher plane of civic life to which we have the right 
toaspire. But we will never enjoy it unless as individ- 
ual citizens we brand as traitorous to American 
institutions the present cry of non-enforcement of 
statute law.”’ 
Sunday Legislation. 


In the Sewanee Review Mr. B. J. Ramage sums 
up an article on ‘‘ Sunday Legislation ’’ as follows: 

“The more one examines the ground on which 
American Sunday legislation is based the more irre- 
sistible becomes the conclusion that it is a physical 
and moral rather than a religious ground. Indeed, 
with our theories of government such statutes could 
have no other basis. The laws, therefore, simply 
create a holiday, and their constitutionality has been 
upheld by the highest court in the land, This is 
plain enough. While, therefore, we may justify a 
statute which affords the toiler in shop and mill an 
opportunity for physical and moral expansion by 
protecting him alike from his own selfishness and 
that of his employer, it is impossible to view with 
approval those laws which practically prevent a man 
from fully enjoying his day of rest. Tke question 
of Sunday legislation seems, therefore, to resolve 
itself into the broader one of the proper mode of ob- 
serving the day. This is a question each individual 
should be allowed to answer for himself. Our gov- 
ernment has nothing to do with the subject of relig- 
ion as religion. Nor, as has been well said, is Chris- 
tianity a part of the law of the land in the sense that 
its teachings as such will be enforced by our courts. 
That would, of course, be no less impossible than 
undesirable. 

A FREER SUNDAY. 


‘* Religion appeals to the inner life of man; in other 
words, to his conscience; and it would, according to 
our theories of government, be both idle and uncon- 
stitutional to legislate in such a matter. And even 
where the State can interfere, the ground is a very 
delicate one, for it is quite possible for the majority 
to tyrannize over the minority. Nor is it possible to 
lay down any general rule for guidance in the mat- 
ter. Each community should enjoy the right to de- 
cide the question for itself, with a due regard to the 
conflicting views of its several members. Of 
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course, where a law exists, it ought to be enforced, 
as Mr. Roosevelt is doing it in New York, and if the 
statute is obnoxious, the remedy is with the public. 
But indications are not wanting which point toa 
freer Sunday. We have outgrown the idea that peo- 
ple can be made good by legislation ; and if the 
forces to which are committed, for the most part, 
the care of regenerating man’s spiritual nature are 
unable to carry on the struggle without the interven- 
tion of the secular arm, they are in a bad way; no 
human law can help them. For the law-making 
power that invades the domain of conscience is blind 
to the teachings of history and is sowing the seeds 
of that contempt for law which ripens into anarchy.”’ 


QUICK TRANSIT BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 
LONDON. 


HE first place in the current North American 
Review is given to an article by Austin Corbin 
on ‘Quick Transit Between New York and Lon- 
don.”’ He sets forth the importance to transatlantic 
travelers of the introduction of some means of rapid 
transit between the two great English-speaking 
nations wholly free from the inconveniences, delays 
and hazards due to tides, fogs and storms encoun- 
tered in narrow and crowded water- ways and along 
dangerous coasts, like that of England. The question, 
in projecting the best transatlantic steamship line, 
is, of course, how to secure a route which shall com- 
bine the merits of shortness and directness with the 
greatest safety and comfort to the traveler. 

As the western terminus for such a route Mr. 
Corbin favors Fort Pond Bay, located on the north 
side of Long Island, 114 miles from New York City. 
He tells us that this is one of the finest natural har- 
bors in the world, and in selecting it for the western 
terminus of a new transatlantic route the entire 
southern shore of Long Island and the eastern coast. 
of New Jersey are avoided; the risk from collision 
on the much frequented North River and New York 
Bay is escaped, and the long delay at Sandy Hook 
and the slow passage through the twenty-five miles 
of tortuous and crowded channels from Sandy Hook 
Lightship to the New York piers are done away 
with. 

Of the competing ports of Liverpool, South- 
ampton and Milford, Mr. Corbin selects the last as 
the most accessible at all times, and possessing in 
the highest degree all the advantages necessary: for a 
port of arrival and departure. With Fort Pond 
Bay and Milford Haven as the termini of a new route 
Mr. Corbin estimates that 15 hours and 47 minutes 
san be saved over the present average time by the 
Queenstown route, or 1 day 8 hours and 11 minutes 
over the average time of the Southampton route 
He points out that the gain of only a very few hours 
would be of the utmost importance in the matter 
of mail service. 
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THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


N the Fortnightly Review Mr. Richard Davey has 

an article on ‘‘The Sultan and his Harem,”’ 

written, of course, before the two latest ministries 
had been appointed. 


HIS COURTIERS. 

The first person in the empire after the Sultan is 
the Sheik-ul-Islam, the Vicar-General, whose con- 
sent must be obtained before the Sultan can be de- 
posed. The next person is the Grand Vizier, a hun- 
dred of whom have been executed or assassinated in 
the last hundred years. After the Grand Vizier 
comes the Chief of the Black Eunuchs. Mr. Davey 
says: ‘‘ Notwithstanding his well-intentioned house- 
hold reforms Abd-ul-Hamid’s Court still swarms 
with parasites in the guise of secretaries, ushers, 
palace agents and such fry. All this petty host is 
waited on by some three or four hundred slaves and 
menial servants, known as ‘ Baltadjis.’ The cooking 
of the Imperial establishment is on a quite incredi- 
ble scale. The male and female population of Gil- 
diz, inclusive of the troops in the palace barracks, 
certainly cannot amount to less than between six 
and eight thousand persons, all fed at the Sultan’s 
expense. There are, so I was credibly assured, over 
four hundred cooks and scullions employed within 
the palace, under the direction of a goodly array of 
‘Turkish, French and Italian chefs.” 


HOW THE SULTAN LIVES. 

‘* As to the Sultan himself, his life is of the sim- 
plest and most arduous. He rises at six and works 
with his secretaries till noon, when he breakfasts. 
After this he takes a drive or a row on the lake 
within his vast park. When he returns he gives 
audiences. At eight o’clock he dines, sometimes 
alone, not unfrequently in company with one of the 
ambassadors. Very often, in the evenings, he plays 
duets on the piano with his younger children. He 
is very fond of light music, 2nd his favorite score is 
that of ‘La Fille de Mme. Angot.’ He dresses like 
an ordinary European gentleman, always wearing a 
frock coat, the breast of which on great occasions is 
richly embroidered and blazing with decorations. 

‘* He is the first Sultan who has done away with the 
diamond aigrettes, formerly attached to the Im- 
perial turban or fez. The President of the United 
States is no more informal than the Sultan in his 
manner of receiving guests. He places his visitor 
beside him on a sofa, and himself lights the cigarette 
he offers him. As the Padishah is supposed to 
speak no language but Turkish or Arabic, his Ma- 
jesty, who is a perfect French scholar, carries on 
conversation through a dragoman. 

‘*Much more might be added of interest and in- 
struction, but the inexorable limits of a magazine 
article compel me to close with the following curi- 
ous anecdote. 

** Quite recently a very great lady had the honor 
of dining with his Majesty, who, by the way, is the 
first Turkish sovereign who has ever admitted a 





Christian woman to his table. After dinner the 
lady noticed a mousetrap which had been forgotten 
on one of the chairs. ‘Oh,’ said the Sultan, ‘ that 
is an excellent trap. It was sent to me from Eng 
land, and I have caught ten mice in it to-day.’ ”’ 


THE SULTAN’S SUCCESSOR. 


If the Sultan were to be killed or were to die, he 
would be succeeded by his youngest brother. Mr. 
Richard Davey says : ‘‘ At this time of writing, Ras- 
chid-Effendi, the present Sultan’s youngest brother 
and probable successor, is confined within the palace, 
of the Cheragan, together with his harem and the 
officers of court—kept as a prisoner of state. He is 
not allowed to receive a single letter, book or news- 
paper, not to mention a visitor from the outer world. 
To the drawbacks consequent on this seclusion must 
be added those of the exceedingly inferior educa- 
tion bestowed on the male members of the Imperial 
family, an education left entirely in the hands of 
parasites and adventurers, European or otherwise.’’ 

This is a nice lookout for Europe. The new man 
may be a cipher or he may be an idiot. But Mr. 
Davey turns his attention to the situation of the 
harem ; which is the true court of the polygamous 
monarch. 


MR. BALFOUR AMONG THE BRAHMANS. 
A Criticism from India. 


HE article on ‘“‘ Brahmanism and the Founda- 
tions of Belief’’ in the Fortnightly Review is 
an extremely interesting and suggestive paper. 
Ten years ago, the writer, Mr. Vamadeo Shastri, a 
philosophical Brahman of the old school, published 
an article in which he expressed his disappoint- 
ment that England should give the Brahmans so 
little help in their attempt to adjust the traditional 
religion of India to its changing intellectual en- 
vironment. Darwinism, in his opinion, led to a 
conception of the deity as a constitutional monarch 
ruling a vast kingdom by unchangeable laws. A 
religion so transformed would be shifted from its 
essential foundations, and would lose its hold upon 
the respect of humanity. Now Mr. Vamadeo 
Shastri writes to say he was too easily depressed, 
and he has underrated the recuperative power of 
our religion. 
THE PHENOMENON OF MR. BALFOUR. 

That which puts him in good heart is Mr. Bal- 
four’s book on ‘‘ The Foundations of Belief,’’ which 
he has read with surprise and pleasure. According 
to Hindu notions, knowledge of divine things can 
only be attained by secluded meditation in a tran- 
quil atmosphere ; but, says he, ‘‘ Here is one of your 
leading statesmen, ever foremost in debate, who 
finds time in the pauses of argumentation to strive 
to demonstrate the ultimate fallibility of all reason, 
and who can simulate admirably an eager interest 
in the problems of politics, although he knows them 
to possess no more substance than any other spectral 
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illusion.”” He is delighted with the book because 
the strain of thought and the dialetical methods 
fall in so remarkably with Indian tastes and tradi- 
tions. 

‘Tf it does not completely solve our difficulties, 
it certainly helps to put our enemies to confusion. 
Of course, we Brahmans have known all that Mr. 
Balfour says for many centuries, but it is very use- 
ful to find it repeated in modern language on such 
excellent authority. ’’ 

‘*There is something almost comical in the lesson 
read to you by Mr. Balfour, that what most of you. fan- 
cied to be intellectual emancipation—the exact and 
extended comprehension of natural processes—does 
in reality prolong man’s servitude by blocking up 
the gates of the spiritual knowledge with a heap of 
disorderly and obstructive facts. We, like him, de- 
spise and denounce the presumption with which 
Naturalism, as he calls the empiric method, pre- 
tends to invade the dominion of Theology, to molest 
her ancient solitary reign, and almost to annihilate 
her peculiar jurisdiction. So long as empiricism 
confines itself to the sphere of sense perceptions, 
it is legitimately and perhaps harmlessly employed, 
and in reward for its humility it may be dignified by 
the title of Science. It is welcome to continue taking 
notes as a spectator of the fantastic nature play ; it 
may go on making dim uncertain conjectures about 
the plot and the probable ending of the terrestrial 
drama ; it may even amuse itself by tracing a 
moral purpose. But when empiricism ventures to 
set up a kind of spiritual court and attempts to pass 
judgment on some deep intuition of divinity that 
does not accord with a very finite range of sensa- 
tion, then it is justly labeled Naturalism, baseborn, 
purblind and fundamentally irrational.”’ 


GOOD FOR THE WEAKER BRETHREN. 

In one respect he admits that the Indian position 
is not precisely coincident with that of Mr. Balfour, 
for the Indians have avoided entanglement with 
ethical considerations, and have never yet pledged 
themselves to the postulate that the universe is 
morally governed. There is a fine air of partron- 
age about some of his observations. On referring 
to Mr. Balfour’s warnings as to the consequence of 
recognizing that the earth is rolling slowly toward 
universal death, he says : ‘‘ This, indeed, is a situ- 
ation not unlike that which, in India, we have 
already attained, though we have no objection to be 
fortified in it by Western skill—so that for us the 
despairing prophecies of science have little terror. 
Our higher intelligences did not need the arguments 
in this book to convince us that the whole phantas- 
magoria of sense perceptions is essentially deceptive 
and illusory, insomuch that whether it disappear 
to-morrow or after many million years is profoundly 
immaterial ; if indeed time has any meaning in rela- 
tion to such a passing dream. Nor will even the 
simple Indian folk be much interested by the news 
that the whole order of creation to which they be- 
long is to be annihilated within a measurable pe- 
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riod. They have never set an inordinate value on 
the short and sorrowful days passed under this 
burning sun ; while for heaven or hell they have 
little care, desiring only to be rid of sensitive exist- 
ence in any shape. Nevertheless the influx of 
Eastern ideas is affecting all classes, even in India, 
wherefore I am in accord with any salutary warn- 
ing to our weaker brethren against following any 
such low and transitory ideal as the perfectibility 
of mortal man.”’ 


HANDS OFF TO THE NATURALISTS. 


It is high time, says Mr. Vamadeo Shastri, that 
the Naturalists should desire to practice their me- 
chanical dexterities altogether outside the domain of 
religion. Solong as empiricism keeps to its own su- 
perficial level, and does not dabble in higher things, 
we need not dispute its usefulness, but when it un- 
dertakes not only to invent a scheme of faith and 
morals, but also to dictate terms of surrender to every 
other system, we must turn round and expose its es- 
sential futility : ‘‘ Although Mr. Balfour’s skepti- 
cism is quite as destructive as Mr. Hume’s, the two 
inferences are diametrically opposed ; and I observe 
with complacency that at the point where these two 
Scottish gentlemen part company, while the latter 
sits down contentedly within the straight limits of 
ordinary human comprehension, the former sets out 
boldly upon a metaphysical path leading very much 
in the direction of India. ”’ 

He thinks that Mr. Balfour dallies too tenderly 
with the Rationalists, but he excuses him because 
Mr. Balfour is hampered by the necessity of gently 
disentangling orthodoxy from her rationalistic con- 
nection before he can proceed to set her up again on 
clear philosophical foundations. ’’ 


‘“ WE KEPT THE SECRET TO OURSELVES! ’’ 


This leads him to express a doubt as to whether 
Mr. Balfour is wise in proclaiming in the hearing 
of the multitude his conclusion that neither the nat- 
ural nor the revealed theology could bear close sci- 
entific handling. Brahmans, he says, long ago 
reached a similar end but by a very different road ; 
but “‘ we kept the secret to ourselves.’’ It does ap- 
pear strange to him that the very delicate operation 
of substituting a new foundation of belief for that 
which has hitherto upheld the whole religious edi- 
fice, should be proclaimed and maintained by a 
statesman in the whole hearing of the multitude. 
This is how they do it in India: ‘‘ As we do not 
aspire to any canon of consistency, as we have never 
committed ourselves to precise creeds, or submitted 
to the bondage of law, we can vary our external 
front according to circumstances ; so when the 
time comes we can retire slowly and concentrate 
upon our unassailable position of divine knowledge. 
But we do not invite general attention beforehand 
to the line of our possible retreat ; nor, whenever 
the rationalist takes the field seriously against our 
theology, natural or revealed, shall we publish 
abroad our admission that the arguments available 
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from those sources are practically inadequate for 
the effort of overthrowing him. This would be to 
cut deep into the core of popular religion, which is 
rooted in the certainty of positive and literal be- 
liefs, and can never live in any other soil.”’ 


WANTED, A PRIVATE PHILOSOPHICAL LABORATORY. 


Therefore it is not surprising to find that Vamadeo 
Shastri should implore Mr. Balfour to desist from 
demonstrating the results of philosophic doubt. He 
says: ‘In the name of all established religions I 
implore Mr. Balfour to consider the expediency of 
carrying on these interesting researches in some 
private philosophical laboratory. He is subverting 
the foundations of popular religion everywhere ; he 
is betraying a distinct aversion to meeting in the 
open field of common sense that same antagonist, 
rationalism, whom he heartily despises ; and he is 
committing what seems to us Brahmans the grave 
imprudence of telling the people that the outer 
walls of the City of God are not impregnable, so 
that they should take refuge, before it is too late, 
within some inner sanctuary. But is this sanctuary 
fit for the reception of a frightened crowd, and can 
we at least show them the way or promise them se- 
curity within it? Nowhere is there any scheme 


of religion that provides more adequately than Hin-~ 


duism for the adjustment of worship and doctrine 
to ever changing human conditions, whether moral 
or material. In India no sacred mystery is ever 
allowed to fall out of repute for lack of a fresh ex- 
planation. But whether it is wise to set all this be- 
fore the people, and to ask why their belief in gravi- 
tation never wavers, while they are not always un- 
shaken about Redemption, is to our notions not so 
clear. It would have been safer to remain within 
the intrenchments laid out in the first portion of 
this book, and to repel any attempts of Science to 
measure herself with Theology, by reminding her 
that all theories founded on sense-perception are 
radically baseless and unintelligible.’ 


CAN ANY LINE BE DRAWN ? 


The whole paper should be read carefully by all 
those who are interested in the controversy Mr. 
Balfour has raised. It is in many respects the most 
interesting of all the articles provoked by the pub- 
lication of ‘‘ The Foundations of Belief.’’ ‘‘ T notice 
with complete approval Mr. Balfour’s remark that 
the decisions of your early Church regarding the 
mysteries were invariably ‘ the negation of explana- 
tion ;’ but it appears to me that if the evolutionary 
idea is once openly accepted as regulating the 
progress of knowledge in the sphere heology, it 
will not be easy to draw around tral mys- 
teries a line within which they are treated as 
inexplicable. You must be aware that Hinduism 
makes no such reservations, but advances fearlessly 
until every provisional conception is absorbed into 
pure being, absolute and unconditioned.’’ 

Vamadeo Shastri is disappointed that Mr. Balfour 









has not developed his theory, and notes that he will 
find himself embarrassed by the strong and serious 
ethical aspirations of the English nation. 


THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


Grindelwald’s Response to the Pope. 


HE Rev. Dr. Henry Lunn last month had an in- 
teresting series of interviews with Cardinal 
Rampolla, and the domestic chaplain of His Holi- 
ness Leo XIII. Dr. Lunn was the bearer to the 
Vatican of the response signed by the leaders of the 
nonconformist communions and several Church 
clergymen to the Pope’s letter to the English peo- 
ple. The following is the text of the Grindelwald 
epistle, which was duly but informally submitted 
to the Pope: ‘‘ Sincere greetings and good will in 
our common Lord. 

‘*As a company of English Christians, met to- 
gether to further the sacred cause of the Reunion 
of Christendom, we desire to acknowledge the Chris- 
tian courtesy and devout aspiration of your Holi- 
ness’ letter. 

‘* While we cannot forget the teaching of history 
that existing divisions arose in defense of vital ele- 
ments of Apostolic Christianity and Scriptural 
truth, we lament the present divided state of 
Christendom, and, with your Holiness, continually 
pray for the visible unity of the Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. 

‘“We acknowledge with gratitude to almighty 
God the evidence of a real spiritual unity underly- 
ing our differences and manifesting itself not only 
in common service rendered to mankind, but also 
in the prayer and praise of a common Christian life, 
in the numerous signs of common Christian experi- 
ence and in the signal blessing which the God of 
all Grace has bestowed on every fragment of the 
divided Catholic Church. 

‘““We are persuaded that our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself is the only possible centre of Christian 
unity, and that the indwelling Spirit of the Father 
and of the Son in every Christian heart, not only 
constitutes a spiritual unity which man can neither 
create nor destroy, but furnishes the conditions of 
that manifested unity for which our Blessed Lord 
prayed. 

‘‘ We believe that unity must be attained, not by 
the absorption of Christians in any one communion 
of the divided Catholic Church, but by such a union 
as will conserve all the elements of Christian truth 
and practice which in the providence of God the 
various Christian communions have severally ex- 
hibited and defended. 

““We gladly and affectionately join in your ap- 
peal for united and continuous prayer to the Tri- 
une God, that in His great power and mercy He 
would overrule all things to the end that the visible 
unity of His Church may at length be fully mani- 
fested according to His purpose. 
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‘* And lastly, we implore the Father of all mer- 
cies that He woula in His infinite compassion in- 
crease in us all that spirit of brotherly love for our 
fellow Christians which breathes through the letter 
addressed by your Holiness to the English people.’’ 


ANGLICAN, 
F. W. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury and Chaplain to the 
Queen. 
W. H. Fremantle, Dean of Ripon. 
F. Pigou, Dean of Bristol. 
James M. Wilson, Archdeacon of Manchester. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


J. Monro Gibson, ex-Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church of England. 

Thomas M. Lindsay, Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Free Church of Scotland College, Glasgow. 

CONGREGATIONALIST. 

Charles A. Berry, ex-President of the Free Church 
Congress. 

Alexander Mackennal, Secretary of the Free Church 
Jongress. 

Wiliam T. Stead, Editor of the REvirw or REVIEWS. 

Urijah R. Thomas, Chairman of the Congregational 
Union. 

BAPTIST. 

J. Hunt Cook, Editor of the Baptist Freeman. 

J. G. Greenhough, President of the Baptist Union. 

Richard Glover, ex-President of the Baptist Union. 

Charles Williams, ex-President of the Baptist Union. 


METHODIST. 
Percy W. Bunting, Editor of the Contemporary Re- 
view. 
H. Price Hughes, President of the Free Church Con- 
gress. 
H. J. Pope, ex-President of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference. 
Henry S. Lunn, President of the Grindelwald Confer- 
ence. 


His Holiness, however, while expressing his satis- 
faction that the representatives of so many Protest- 
ant denominations should be able to join with him 
in prayer for Christian unity, discovered too much 
heresy in the letter for him to accept it publicly and 
ju his official ecclesiastical capacity. So Dr. Lunn, 
satisfied with having placed the highest authority of 
the Roman Church in possession of the authentic ex- 
pression of the reunionists of Grindelwald, returned 
well content, nor had he any reason to regret the 
absence of the formal presentation of the address, 
which had already been submitted in translation 
and carefully scrutinized by the Pope. 

The Review of the Churches for October is devoted 
almost entirely to the discussion of this subject. It 
reports the reunion discussion at Grindelwald in 
full, opening with Dr. Lunn’s inaugural speech on 
“The Perils and Powers of Unity,’’ which is fol- 
lowed by a paper by the Archdeacon of Manchester 
on ‘ Existing Unity and Future Reunion.”’ 


Rapprochement, Not Reunion. 


“Mr. Wilfrid Ward in the Nineteenth Century has 
an article upon the question of reunion which is en- 





titled ‘‘ The Rigidity of Rome.”’ The following pas- 
sage sets forth what he calls the policy of rap- 
prochement: ‘If the long—and in its early years 
ever deepening—estrangement, which bars the road 
to reunion, was due to the state of war, to the em- 
phasizing points of difference until they obliterated 
points of agreement, may not a gradual change be 
wrought by sympathy and co-operation—by dwelling 
on points of agreement until they have brought about 
that mutual good understanding which will make 
points of difference intelligible? And—what is 
more important —if the divergence has been due to 
anti-Catholic ‘ psychological climate,’ may not the 
new sympathy with Catholicism change that cli- 
mate, and work an intellectual change by a move- 
ment primarily ethical? If obstacles to reunion 
have obviously accumulated since the reign of 
James I, when so much of the Catholic ethos re- 
mained in the popular mind, may not the revival of 
Catholic sympathies gradually remove these obsta- 
cles ? 

Present reunion and war are not exhaustive al- 
ternatives. A sense of brotherhood with our fel- 
low Christians, a determination to work with them 
where we can, to be absolutely just where discus- 
sion of differences is necessary, to prefer co opera- 
tion for good to mere disputation for its own sake— 
this is a programme, not indeed of reunion, but of 
rapprochement.” 


The Crown of the Oxford Movement. 


Lord Halifax publishes in the National Review 
the plea for the reunion of Christendom which he 
addressed to the Norwich Church Congress. The 
following are his concluding observations : 

““f would beg Churchmen to vemember one 
thing--the crown and completion of the Oxford 
movement and of that great Church revival which 
it initiated is the reunion of Christendom. No 
Church can afford to say to other Churches, I have 
no need of you. God has established one kingdom 
upon earth. He did not intend that its members 
should profess a different faith or be debarred from 
the participation of the same sacraments. On the 
contrary, there is but ‘One Faith, One Lord, One 
Baptism.’ To me it seems we are in some sort at 
the branching of two ways. Despite all that it has 
accomplished, despite all brilliant appearances to 
the contrary, the Oxford movement will have failed 
in its object if we ever allow ourselves to forget the 
duty of doing all in our power to heal the schisms 
of the sixteenth century. Both the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Cardinal Vaughan discern in the 
present signs that something is preparing for Eng- 
and in the secrets of Divine Providence. If, as I 
firmly believe, what is opening out before us is the 
opportunity of furthering the reunion in one visible 
fold of all who call on the name of Christ, let it be 
ours to spare no efforts to co-operate with the gra- 
cious designs of God’s good Providence.” 
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Efforts After Reunion Under the Common- 
wealth. 


The modern passion for Reunion sheds anew 
interest over certain germinal efforts in the same 
direction many generations ago. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Experiment in Cam- 
bridgeshire, 1656-58,’’ which Mr. H. W. P. Stevens 
describes in the English Historical Review. He 
reminds us that ‘‘in 1653, Baxter, in view of the 
failure which had attended the attempt to establish 
a compulsory system of Presbyterian discipline in 
England, proposed a scheme for a voluntary disci- 
pline, which he trusted would prove acceptable to 
ministers of all parties in Worcestershire.”’ A simi- 
liar scheme for Cambridgeshire is quoted in full 
from ‘“‘the Lambeth MS. 637, Gibson Papers.”’ 
One article of their agreement gives the general 
idea as adopted by the parish ministers of the shire: 
‘*Whatsoever we have, do, or shall resolve upon, 


we agree to put in practice till public authority 


shall settle something more particularly.’”’ They 
accordingly agreed upon a series of doctrine and of 
diciplinary measures concerning church member- 
ship, ordination, etc., which might be roughly 
described as voluntary Presbyterianism or asso- 
ciated independency. 


MR. WILLIAM MORRIS’ SOCIALISM. 


N Poet Lore, Mr. W. G. Kingsland gives some 

letters by Mr. William Morris, one of which 

puts in brief compass his attitude toward the social 
question : 

“You must either have a community master of 
itself, or a government master of the cormunity 
as at present. It is true that some persons 
try to conceive a condition of things in which every 
man is independent of every other, but that is not 
only impossible to be, but impossible even to con- 
ceive of. Ifthe means of production were ‘‘ national- 
ized,’’ the following changes would result : 

‘*1. Every one would be obliged to render some 
service to the community in return for livelihood, 
thus getting rid of the class which lives by owning 
property. 

*©2. Every one could claim useful employment 
and the duly resulting livelihood. 

‘*3. The waste of labor power now caused by (a) 
the watching over the individual interests of the 
plundering classes (competition we call it), and (b) 
by the rich classes forcing the workers to work 
uselessly, would come to an end. 

‘* You see that as long as there is individual owner- 
ship of capital (to put it shortly), there must bea 
superior and an inferior class ; and between these 
classes there must be antagonism ; each can only 
thrive at the other’s expense. 

‘*Class antagonism is really the key to the solu- 
tion of the social question.”’ 
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THE “SOCIALITY” OF THE RELIGION OF JESUS. 


HE first of a series of papers by Prof. George D. 
Herron, of Iowa College, appears in the No- 
vember Arena. Professor Herron is known as one 
of the most earnest and outspoken apostles of the 
social regeneration of the church to be found in the 
ranks of the Christian ministry. The few paragraphs 
which we quote from his Arena article will perhaps 
serve to convey some idea of Dr. Herron’s philosophy 
to those of our readers who are not already familiar 
with his views through his books or lectures. 

‘* It was human life that interested Jesus and that 
seemed to Him, even at its worst, to be the one al- 
together sacred matter of concern. Every phase and 
expression of life caught and held His attention to 
the point of intensest fascination. He reverenced 
human life, and spoke with abhorrence of the relig- 
ion that would conceive of man as made for itself. 
The call of Jesus was to citizenship in the kingdom 
of God, which was then the commonly understood 
Hebrew term for social justice, and which term 
Jesus used to represent the new and glorious order 
of life He expected to organize upon earth—glorious. 
because just, and just because social. He thought 
to show the end and reality of all religion in an 
organization of human life in which all men should 
live for the common good. Leaving no cult of wor- 
ship—in fact avoiding such as the most deadly moral 
fatality—His blessing was upon those who divinely 
gave themselves to the service of humanity. 


A SOCIAL IDEAL IN LIVING. 


‘‘ The sociality of life was Jesus’ fundamental re- 
ligious conception. The sociality of religion is the- 
revelation of Jesus’ religious experience, and is the 
realization of His kingdom. His teaching did not 
come into the world as something new, but as an 
interpretation of that which is eternal in all religion; 
it came as a programme for the simple organization 
of all religious facts and forces ina redeemed and 
natural human life. Christianity began, so far as 
it issued from Jesus, not as anew religion, but as a 
revelation of human life in a social ideal. The 
whole law of man’s relation to God, the knowledge 
of which law had hitherto been fragmentary, Jesus 
came declaring. To reveal the sociality of religion, 
He taught by deed and word. 

‘“‘ The realization of religion in a human kingdom 
of heaven was the service to which He gave His life 
a faultless sacrifice. In neither the Old Testament 
nor the New Testament does the term kingdom of 
God or kingdom of heaven mean anything else 
than a righteous society upon earth. Nothing else 
was either meant or understood by Jesus’ teaching 
to the people, or to His immediate disciples. The 
term was commonly used to signify a perfect social 
justice—a justice to be fully realized when the 
Messiah should come. It was expected that He, 
whenever He came, or whoever He might prove to 
be, would bring ina social order so just, so free from 
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oppression and righteous in freedom, that it would 
prove to be nothing else than the direct reign of 
God in human affairs, the manifest and indisputable 
setting of His government in the world. While 
Jesus’ ideal of the kingdom was surpassingly purer 
than the popular and orthodox ideal, and His con- 
ception of the kingdom’s law and methods radically 
different, it was none the less the same kingdom of 
heaven He intended. He did not expect, nor did He 
once lead the people to expect, anything other than 
the realization of the kingdom of heaven as a holy 
society of universal justice on the earth.”’ 

‘* That the banker does not open his bank in the 
morning with the doxology, that the legislation of 
the state is not worded in religious phraseology, that 
the carpenter does not saw off each board with the 
Lord’s prayer, that the merchant does not dismiss 
his customers with a benediction, that the judge does 
not convene court with chapters from Leviticus, that 
the insurance company does not print the sermon on 
the Mount in its policies, renders these operations 
none the less social sacraments and rituals of justice. 
Whoever casts from his bank door, or barn door, or 
factory door, or club-house door, or political caucus 
door, or ball-room door, or kitchen door, or bedroom 
door, the social shrine, is so far an atheist. The 
atheism is God-out-ness from life; and religion is 
God-in-ness in relations, making every human act 
and intercourse a religious rite.”’ 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE RUSSIAN QUAKERS. 


N the Contemporary Review Count Tolstoi tells 
in brief the story of the persecution which has 
befallen the Dookhobortzy, who may be described 
asa kind of Russian Quakers, and who are now being 
harried by the Russian government because they 
refuse to bear arms. The following is the substance 
of the story which Count Tolstoi has to tell: 
‘“‘The Dookhobortzy settled in the Caucasus have 
been subjected to cruel persecutions by the Russian 
authorities; and these persecutions, described in 
the report of one who made inquiries on the spot, 
are now, at this moment, happening. These Dook- 
hobortzy were beaten, whipped, and ridden down; 
Cossacks were quartered upon them in ‘execu- 
tions,’ who, it is proved, allowed themselves every 
license with these people ; and everything they did 
was with the consent of their officers. Those men 
who had refused military service were tortured, 
in body and in mind ; and it is entirely true that a 
prosperous population, who by tens of years of hard 
toil had created their own prosperity, were expelled 
from their homes and settled, without land and with- 
out means of subsistence, in the Georgian villages. 
‘“The cause of these persecutions is, that for cer- 
tain reasons three-fourths of the Dookhobortzy 
(that is about 15,000 people, their whole population 
being about 20,000) have this year returned with 
renewed force and earnestness to their former Chris- 
tian profession, and have resolved to comply in prac- 
tice with Christ’s law of non-resistance to evil by vio 
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lence. This decision has caused them, on one hand, 
to destroy all their weapons, which are considered 
so needful in the Caucasus, thus renouncing the 
principle: of fighting, and putting themselves at 
the mercy of every marauder ; and, on the other 
hand, to refuse, under all circumstances, participa- 
tion in acts of force which may be demanded from 
them by the government ; which means that they 
must refuse service in the army or elsewhere that 
violence is used. The government could not per- 
mit such a desertion of the duties established by 
law on the part of so many thousands of people, 
and a struggle broke out. The government de- 
mands compliance with its requirements; the 
Dookhobortzy do not obey. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S POSITION. 


“The government cannot afford to yield. Not 
only because this refusal of the Dookhobortzy to. 
comply with the requirements of the government. 
has, from the official standpoint, no legal justifica- 
tion, and is contrary to the existing time-conse- 
crated order ; but such refusals must be discounte- 
nanced at once, for the sole reason that, if allowed 
ten, to-morrow there will be a thousand, ten thou- 
sand others who wish to escape the burden of the taxes 
and the conscription. And if this is allowed, there 
will spring up marauding and chaos instead of 
order and security ; no one’s life or property will 
be safe. Thus the authorities reason ; they cannot 
reason otherwise ; and they are not in the least 
at fault in so reasoning.”’ 


A RELIGIOUS STRIKE. 


The Russian government, in fact, is face to face 
with an organized strike based on religious princi- 
ple against compulsory military service. The 
peasantry hate conscription, and if conscientious 
objections to soldiering as anti-Christian were per- 
mitted to exempt from military service the num- 
bers of Russian Quakers would increase by the 
million. Count Tolstoi takes the persecutions very 
philosophically. He rejoices in tribulation and 
sees in martyrdom the shortest road to victory : 
“The more indulgent the government the quicker 
the number of true Christians will grow. The more 
cruel the government the quicker the number of 
those who yield to the requirements of government 
diminishes. Thus, whether indulgent or cruel 
toward men who by their lives proclaim Christian- 
ity, government is forwarding its own destruction. 
‘Now is the judgment of this world ; now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out.’ ”’ 

He prefaces his paper with the following prophecy 
of ultimate victory : ‘‘ If we will only have courage 
and boldly profess Him, soon not only will those horri- 
ble persecutions of the body of true disciples of 
Christ who carry out His teaching practically in 
their lives disappear, but there will remain no more 
prisons or gallows, no wars, corruption, idleness, or 
toil-crushed poverty, under which Christian hu- 
manity now groans.”’ 
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THE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


N elaborate account of the women’s club move- 
ment in the United States, by Mary C. Fran- 
cis, appears in Godey’s Magazine for December. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, formed 
six years ago, is to hold its third biennial conven- 
tion in May, 1896, in Louisville. The recent Feder- 
ation Congress, in connection with the Atlanta Ex- 
position, has also done much to awaken the spirit 
of organization in the South. Concerning the pres- 
ent status of the movement, the article says : 

‘*The Federation is an immense organization. It 
now numbers between five and six hundred indi- 
vidual clubs, and also the State Federations of 
Maine, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Nebraska, the Ter- 
ritorial Federation of Utah and the Federation of 
the District of Columbia. Thus it will be seen that 
the East leads, the Central states and the West and 
Northwest follow, and the South is last. The states 
contribute clubs to the General Federation as fol- 
lows : 

‘*New York, 85; Illinois, 63 ; Massachusetts, 48 ; 
Ohio, 44; Iowa, 22; Indiana, 21; Michigan, 21; 
Pennsylvania, 19 ; California, 16 ; New -lersey, 15 ; 
Colorado, 9 ; Minnesota, 9 ; Connecticut, 6 ; Wash- 
ington, 6; Maine, 5; Missouri, 5; Kentucky, 5 ; 
Wisconsin, 5 ; Tennessee, 4; Kansas,4; Texas, 3 ; 
Rhode Island, 3; Maryland, 3; Alabama, 2; Georgia, 
2; Louisiana, 1; Arkansas, 1; North Dakota, 1; 
South Dakota, 1 ; New Hampshire, 1. 

** Altogether the South sends into the Federation 
thirty-two clubs, and more are to follow rapidly. 
New Orleans has a number of women’s clubs, 
although only part of them are federated. The 
Woman’s Council of Memphis embraces forty-eight 
of the leading clubs, showing a membership of be- 
tween three and four thousand. 


A MILLION CLUB WOMEN. 


‘¢ The total membership of the General Federation 
is shown by its official records to run far up into the 
hundreds of thousands. In New York City and 
Brooklyn there are between forty and fifty thou. 
sand club members. Anapproximate estimate of the 
entire number of club women in the United States 
federated and non-federated, must place it close to 
the million mark. The clubs which are not fede- 
rated, make an unknown quantity difficult to com- 
pare with the official returns made to the Federa- 
tion, but the unknown quantity is a very large one, 
for the Federation has not yet reached far into the 
South, and there are states like Vermont, which is 
represented in the Federation only by a chairman 
of State Committee of Correspondence, and there 
are great sections of the West and Northwest where 
the Federation must yet make its way. Neither of 
the Carolinas is represented. 

‘The Federation has ever since its organization 
been fortunate in its officers. Those who are at 
present in office are women of ability, experience, 
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tact and enthusiasm. They believe in organization, 
centralized power, focalized loyalty and united 
effort, and they are versed in all the best methods 
for obtaining these ends. Mrs. Ellen N. Henrotin 
of Chicago is the president, and has displayed 
great executive ability in the administration of the 
affairs of the Federation. Sheis deservedly popular, 
and her qualifications are greatly admired.” 

‘The organization is compactly built. The club 
woman holds her relation to the club ; the club is 
a member of the State Federation, and the State 
Federation is in its turn an affiliated branch of 
the General Federation, or, in many instances, 
the individual club is directly a member of the 
General Federation.. Running through this net- 
work of independence is the dominant idea of a 
true democracy. The motto of the Federation is 
‘Unity in Diversity,’ and its fundamental princi- 
ples are those of equality, of freedom, of largeness 
of thought, the development of individuality, 
and the dissemination of helpful thoughts and 
ideas.’’ 


WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING. 


** A detailed classification of the lines of work of 
the various clubs is manifestly impossible. Twenty 
years ago nearly every club in the country was purely 
literary or social or both. To-day, after traversing 
apparently every field of art, history, music, litera- 
ture, archeology, philosophy, science, ethics, re- 
ligion and esthetics, they have boldly reached out 
into other fields, and have been especially successful 
in exerting an influence on affairs hitherto supposed 
to be the especial domain of men. 

‘*In practical work outside of purely mental de- 
velopment, they have done much. Many of the 
women’s clubs have been active in promoting uni- 
versity extension centres, and establishing post- 
graduate courses ; they have established and en- 
dowed chairs in colleges and universities, notably 
the Woman’s Legal Education Society, which en- 
dowed a chair for law lectures to women in the 
University of New York. 

‘*Members of college clubs are nearly always 
active in university settlement work ; they have 
established circulating libraries, one of the greatest 
needs of the country at the present time ; they have 
taken an active interest in politics, have greatly in- 
fluenced sanitary legislation in cities, have been in- 
fluential in securing tenement house reform, and 
much-needed improvement in the management of 
jails, penitentiaries, almshouses and asylums, and 
they have secured representation on many school 
boards throughout the country,. and in Chicago 
Mrs. Lucy L. Flower is a trustee of the University 
of Illinois. They have made practical investiga- 
tions of sweat shops, factories and other great hu- 
man hives, where the greed of the monopolist 
makes life cheap, and in many cases their reports 
represented to legislatures have secured laws which 
have granted shorter hours, better ventilation, and 
generally improved conditions ; they have also suc- 
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ceeded in regulating child labor in most of the 
states.” 

“The records at hand would not justify any at- 
tempt to classify the work of clubs by subjects in 
geographical sections, yet it is evident at a glance 
that the clubs of the West are the most progressive 
and active in practical work and interest in current 
topics. The clubs of the South are almost purely 
literary and social. The Eastern clubs, so long 
conservative and literary, are rapidly imbibing the 
spirit of the times. Among clubs which are ap- 
proximately models for others may be named : 
Sorosis, the New England Woman’s Club; the 
Chicago Woman’s Club and the Chicago Fort- 
nightly ; the Saturday Club, of Columbus, Ohio ; 
the Professional Woman’s League, of New York 
City, a club which holds its meetings year in and 
year out; the Indianapolis Woman’s Club; the 
‘* Friends in Council,’’ of Quincy, Ill.; the Brook- 
lyn Woman’s Club ; the Portia Club, of New Or- 
leans ; the Phalo Club, of New York City; the 
Wednesday Club, of St. Louis; the Friday Club, of 
Chicago and the Sorosis of Cleveland, Ohio., which 
has recently taken up the plan of erecting a Cleve- 
land club-house for all the clubs.”’ 


TENDENCIES IN THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


HE question of woman’s higher education is 
discussed from a new point of view by Prof. 
Mary R. Smith, of Stanford University, in Apple- 
ton’s Popular Science Monthly. Assuming that 
two-thirds of all women college graduates marry, 
Professor Smith holds that the one-third who do not 
marry have as good opportunities for special post- 
graduate study as the men have in the same lines, 
and that their destiny should not concern us so 
much as the destiny of the two-thirds whose occupa- 
tion is home-making. She insists that the college 
training of these women who marry bears no defi- 
nite and satisfactory relation to their after lives. 
‘* The destiny of the girl who goes to college is care- 
fully concealed from her.’’ ‘‘ Young women are 
turned blindly adrift among a mass of subjects, 
with no guide but a perverted instinct, and with 
many a hindrance in the shape of tradition and 
ridicule.”’ 

“The want of co-ordination between training and 
the needs of life in the education of women has re- 
peatedly brought into question the desirability of 
the higher education at all for a woman who is to re- 
turn to the home. As a result, there is a distinct 
tendency to demand a differentiation in the educa- 
tion of women. The recent proposal of a new type 
of woman’s college is, in fact, a demand for a sepa- 
rate technical school in which there shall be a liberal 
scientific training with special reference to their 
domestic occupations and functions.”’ 

*‘Shall, then, the woman’s college be a technical 
school, where she may learn all the practical details 


of housekeeping and sanitary science? It is the 
same problem and must also be answered in the 
negative. Technical schools, wherever outside the 
university atmosphere show a fatal lack of breadth. 
Physicians with only the training of the medical 
school, engineers with no ideas beyond their own 
specialty, farmers who despise pure science, house- 
wives who are only perfect housekeepers, are the 
inevitable product of a purely technical education. 

‘* While such propositions as this are being widely 
discussed, the true solution is coming by a natural 
process. Within the boundaries of the new univer- 
sities a few courses are offered to meet the specific 
needs of women’s occupations. What women need 
is not to know how to cook, and wash and lay a 
table, but how to think out clearly, accurately and 
effectively any problem which they may meet in 
every-day life. As the numbers of women in the 
universities increase, and the influence of educated 
wives and mothers is more widely felt, there will 
be an adaptation of university work to the needs of 
women as well as of men. The now scarcely per- 
ceptible tendency to emphasize the profession of 
wifehood and motherhood in its proper relations 
will be increasingly controlling in all education of 
women. Surrounded by the atmosphere of gener- 
ous culture, molded by men and women of varied 
abilities, guided in the special preparation for her 
future, the young woman will be soon able to obtain 
as broad and as specialized a training as her pro- 
fession shall require—a training which shall put 
her in touch with the best of the world for the 
benefit of her home and her children.” 


What Becomes of College Women ? 


President Thwing, of Western Reserve University, 
has also made recent investigations concerning the 
employments of American college women, as appears 
from his article in the North American Review. 
After showing that the teachers’ profession is by far 
the most popular calling among college women who 
do not marry and devote themselves to home-mak- 
ing, President Thwing calls attention to the compar- 
atively small number of college women in the ranks 
of the other professions. 

‘* The lasié census of the United States shows that 
the number of women who are preachers is now 
1,235, who are lawyers 208, and who are physicians 
and surgeons 4,555; but in these numbers are to be 
found only a few who are college women. A lament- 
ably small proportion of the physicians of this coun- 
try are college-bred. Out of the more than 4,000 
women who are physicians it is probable that not 
more than 200 have had a college training. Out of 
the more than 1,800 women who are members of the 
Collegiate Alumnz Association are only 34 physi- 
cians. The law, the ministry and journalism com- 
mand a far smaller proportion, for, in the same as- 
sociation of college women, there are only half a 
dozen lawyers, preachers and journalists.’’ 

‘** But one induction of a nature somewhat start- 
ling is made evident. It is that from the great field 
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of literature the college woman has been absent as a 
creator for the last twenty years. The number of 
books, of every sort, written by college women is 
very few. No college woman has yet arisen whose 
work is to be put into the same class with the works 
of Miss Wilkins, Miss Murfree, or of Miss Phelps, or 
of several others whose greatest works have appeared 
in the time since the first college was opened to 
women. The American college has given us great 
scholars, great philanthropists, great administrators, 

great teachers. It has given us Frances E. Willard 
and Lucy Stone. It has not given us great writers. 

It has given us no great novelist. It has given one 

or two, and only one or two, essayists, and, without 
doubt, the most conspicuous is Miss Vida Scudder. 

‘* It is possible that one may say that the American 
college for men has not given us great writers. The 
remark is partially true and partially false. Of the 
great historians, all, with one exception, are grad- 
uates. Of that generation of poets who have helped 
to render American literature illustrious, all, with 
the exception of Whittier, are graduates. Some of 
the greatest essayists are not indeed included in the 
list, but Emerson is there. Of our novelists, a part, 
and a part only, are graduates. One does not forget 
that Howells is not a graduate, neither is Aldrich, 
but one does not fail to remember that Hawthorne 
was trained at the college of Longfellow. 

‘* But all exceptions aside, it is certainly true that 
the graduates of the colleges for women have not 
made that contribution to literature that they have 
made to scholarship, or to teaching, or to adminis- 
tration. To consider the cause of this condition 
would carry us too far afield for the present discus- 
sion.”’ 


MIND BUILDING IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 


N three of the December monthlies, Dr. S. Mil- 
lington Miller discusses the subject of mind 
building in man and animals. 

The process which takes place in the brain of the 
growing child is thus portrayed in Self Culture: 
‘As the growing child is brought into closer and 
closer connection with the facts of the outer world 
—as its perceptions become more and more intense— 
a double process occurs in the cortex of its cerebrum. 
And this process occurs uninterruptedly and pari 
pass with the development of intellectual life. The 
first change noticeable is that the round embryonic 
cells develop into multipolar, or spindle cells, with 
the manifold nerve fiber connections previously 
noted. Nor is this all. New cells are constantly 
being secreted or formed in the cortex of the cere- 
brum, in accordance with the growing demand for 
them by the processes of sensation and thought. 

‘*It is therefore plain that the brain is not full 
formed at birth—a house ready built and furnished, 
into which 

‘ The soul that rises in us 
Our life’s star. ’ 


moves as a first occupant. Whatever exists in us 
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as soul or mind separate from brain, it is assuredly 
of very small amount at birth, and finds little if any 
promise of the manifold complexity of its future 
mansion. It seems to be an undoubted fact that each 
new sensation of the growing child demands the 
development of its particular store-house, and as 
sensations are classified into memory and thought, 
that this same process of house-building goes on in 
the higher frontal centres of the cerebrum.’’ 

The following suggestive paragraphs are taken 
from an article by the same author, in Education: 
“A Stradivarius used during his lifetime by some 
eminent virtuoso, possesses during the balance of its 
lifetime musical qualities which its twin-born instru- 
ment, unused by virtwoso, could never possess. 

“The strings of the first instrument have been 
molded, by the hand of the master, in the very shape 
of the soul of melody, and preserve that etherial 
sound-producing quality forever afterward. In just 
this same way nervous tissues which are composed 
of cells and connecting fibres, acquire a ‘ habit’ of 
the transmission of certain sensations and the per- 
formance of certain thoughts. 

‘* What is called ‘ racking the brain ’ is due to this 
condition of affairs. It is as if a solitary wayfarer 
in the woods had reached a point where his path 
branches out in half a dozen different directions, and 
not knowing which trail will lead him to his ob- 
jective point of destination, he is obliged to try each 
path in turn, in vain, and is at last compelled to 
strike out of his own accord through the woods. Thus 
it is that a sensation (which did not sufficiently im- 
press itself originally upon its sense centre) in search 
of this vague memory runs down this fiber and 
down that fruitlessly, and finally is obliged to. 
absolutely create a new pathway of thought.” 

Dr. Miller thus describes, in the School Journal, 
recent experiments in dog-brain building: ‘‘ A gen- 
tleman who is now in the employment of the gov- 
ernment at Washington has spent a number of years 
experimenting with dogs, and he has found that he 
can bring about much this same state of affairs in 
their brains. A dog is, of course, much lower in the 
state of being than a man; its senses are not so del- 
icate, except perhaps in the case of smell, and its 
muscular movements are not anything like so fine. 

‘‘This experimentalist has taken one dog and 
given it an excessive training in the use of the right 
leg, another in the use of the left leg; another in the 
use of the right eye, another in the use of the left eye 
—the other eye being covered; another was limited 
to seeing the color red; another was highly trained 
in hearing sounds; another in barking, and so on. 
After sufficient time had elapsed to render it plain 
to the mind of the master that he had practically 
finished the special education of his dogs, he put: 
them to a painless death with chloroform and re- 
moved their brains and examined them under his 
microscope. And he found that all of these dog- 
brains differed; some had more structure in the eye 
centre, and some in the barking centre, and some in 
the tail-wagging centre. That no two of them had 











what he called this structural dominancy in the 
same place, and that they all had better brains in 
special directions than they would have had without 
his training. 

‘* His conclusion, and not unjustly, I think, is that 
the brain of the dog is pretty much in his hands 
what the dough is in the hands of the baker—that 
he can knead it into any shape that he wills.”’ 


THE OUTLOOK FOR IRELAND UNDER TORY RULE. 


N the American Catholic Quarterly Review, Bryan 
J. Clinche discusses at some length ‘‘ The Out- 
look for Ireland ’’ under Tory rule. Notwithstand- 
ing that Salisbury has returned to power with a 
larger number of followers than he had before Mr. 
Gladstone’s last victory, Mr. Clinche is not one to 
believe the home rule question has thereby been 
banished to the list of political impossibilities. He 
says that the Irish home rule representatives have 
returned to Parliament after the political cyclone in 
Great Britain with undiminished numbers. They 
have even gained a couple of seats in Ulster, giving 
them a majority in the representation of that prov- 
ince as well as of every other in Ireland. Whether 
Tory or Liberal holds office in Westminster the Irish 
question will continue to block the way of British 
legislation until the legitimate demands of the Irish 
people are satisfied. The Conservatives, as a party, 
may care less for activity in legislation than the 
Liberals, but they must move or be crushed by the 
popular feeling of England. In short, he says, the 
fate of Irish home rule is not to be settled by any 
changing majority in the Imperial Parliament. 


CHANGE 1N THE TEMPER OF ENGLAND TOWARD 
IRELAND. 


He points out that the temper of the people of 
Great Britain toward the national aspirations of Ire- 
land has undergone a remarkable change during the 
past twenty years, favorable to more liberal legisla- 
tion. Even Sir William Harcourt, the present leader 
of the Liberals in the Commons, was a most valiant 
opponent of home rule during the first ten years of its 
agitation. To Clinche, therefore, it does not appear 
that the late Tory triumph indicates any real revul- 
sionof English sentiment against home rule. Even- 
tually he believes that home rule will pass the House 
of Lords, and he is supported in this belief by the 
evidence of English history, which shows that in 
every case of serious conflict the Lords have given 
away to the elected representatives of the people; 
but it has always required a certain amount of time 
to accomplish that result. Hesays: ‘‘ A ministry, 


supported by the Commons and public opinion, 
could at any time swamp the House of Lords by the 
creation of an overwhelming number of peers, but 
to take such a step, the ministry must be sure of 
the popular support. as a new election would be 
unavoidable. ”’ 





LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


SLUM BOYS ON A FARM SCHOOL. 

HE December Century contains a brief article by 

Jacob A. Riis, entitled ‘‘One Way Out,’ in 

which this well-known student cf the submerged 

half describes a very fresh and charming method 

of dealing with slum children. This is no less than 

the utilization of a farm school for city waifs and 
pauper children. 


FROM BAXTER STREET TO THE HILL-FARM. 


‘*From Baxter street to the hill-farm is a stride 
that fairly measures the length of the one the society 
has taken by forging this link in its educational 
machinery. It is well to remember that it is the one 
step that leads visibly out of the slough in which we 
are floundering more helplessly year by year. As it 
is the congestion of our city population that has got 
us into it, the way out of it is naturally to bring as 
much of the congested population as possible back 
to the soil; and the younger the transplanted con- 
tingent the greater the relief at one end and the gain 
at the other. This is not anew gospel. The farm 
has always been the most important end of the soci- 
ety’s scheme. The regiment of boys the Children’s 
Aid Society has sent forth from New York’s tene- 
ments in forty years has helped to people more than 
one young State. But there was always this gap 
upon which Mr. Brace dwelt so anxiously. The 
small boys, as a rule, took kindly to the farin, and 
the farm to them. But with the larger boys that 
was not always the case. With all the unrestrained 
passions of the full-grown man in their half-grown 
bodies, with the roving spirit of the street strong in 
them, with its characteristic aversion to continued 
effort of any kind, and without any sense of responsi- 
bility, they were not always made welcome. It was 
not in reason that they should be. Even of these the 
great majority turned out all right in the end. Mr. 
Brace pointed with great pride to one who had been 
blacklisted for twenty years as a lost sheep, yet 
turned up suddenly as mayor of his town and a mem- 
ber of the State legislature.’’ 


SIGHTS AT THE FARM SCHOOL. 


‘* A walk over the 125 acres of the farm shows the 
boys at work hauling stone, cutting corn, and stor- 
ing the stalks away for the winter, tending the cat- 
tle, and doing the hundred and one things farmers 
find to do in the busy autumn months. In the fields 
they are ever under the eye of the farmer and his 
assistants, who work with them, teaching them how 
to take hold. They are required to work steadily 
rather than hard. The idea is to teach them habits 
of industry and thrift as the beginning of their new 
life. A wagon.-load of apples is coming in from the 
orchard. On the load behind the ox-team half a 
dozen of the lads are perched, munching away at the 
apples and enjoying the ride. One of them has the 
characteristic features and complexion of the refu- 
gee Jew. The sweaters’ district on the East Side 
gave him up not long ago. What comparisons he 
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draws in his mind between Ludlow street and life 
on the farm he does not say as he ducks his head 
under the low branches that overhang the wagon- 
track, and joyously ‘‘ fires’’ a half-eaten apple at his 
chum. Consciously, perhaps, none. Youth is the 
thoughtless age. But, with or without his knowl- 
edge, the comparison is drawn, and fixed upon his 
mind, between the dark slum and the hills in their 
autumnal glory, between the filthy gutter and the 
brook that meanders through the green meadow with 
murmured speech. He understands without being 
taught, for all he was born in a tenement. 

’ Will, another of the boys, only a few weeks from 
the city, runs anxiously, at sight of the camera, for 
his bull-calf, to get it ‘‘ took.’’ Thetwo have formed 
a compact which some day the butcher’s knife will 
sever at the risk of grievously wounding Will’s 
heart. It is based on mutual affection and respect. 
Unhappily his ‘‘other half’ is too far afield, and 
misses the chance of his life. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING. 


“Up on the hill the new building in which the 
boys are to be housed is nearing completion. Ina 
few weeks it will be ready to receive as many as 
forty boarders, for whom the farm will furnish 
enough work, summer and winter, during their stay 
of two or three months. The old house has room 
hardly for a dozen. The great house is more strik- 
ing of architecture, perhaps, than handsome. It 
has something in its square outlines and pillared 
porch to suggest the manor of a day that is past. 
When the grounds are laid out about it in some- 
thing else than weeds, and trees are planted, it may 
even attain to some pretensions to beauty. Within 
it is commodious, and answers its purpose well. 
There are great, light dormitories, broad halls, and 
cheery school-rooms. The view from its windows 
west is toward the distant Hudson, sometimes dis- 
cerned in brief glimpses of shining silver against the 
horizon, with a suggestion of the Highlands in the 
bold outlines of the blue hills. At the south end of 
the building the windows of a sunlit room look out 
upon an orchard lot, yellow with ripening pumpkins, 
and a litter of fat pigs rooting in the fence-corner. 
It is the trustees’ room, full of savory suggestions in 
the landscape of coming Thanksgiving dinners. 

“The building is steam-heated throughout, and 
well supplied with water for the wash-room, that is 
the moral as well as the sanitary pivot of the estab- 
lishment. The first introduction of the new inmate 
is to the bath-room, the second to a pair of overalls 
and rubber boots, the third to the farm, and the 
fourth to the school. The last plays always an im- 
portant part, usually one that has been sadly neg- 
lected in the past. Most of the boys that drift in 
from the lodging-houses are without father, mother, 
or home, or say they are, which often means more 
than proof of their assertion would. They have 
rarely had any bringing up. Hans was the excep- 
tion. The farm is to begin the neglected task—rather 
late, to be sure, but late in this case is distinctly 


better than never. When the boys are not working 

in the field they are studying in the class-room. Most 

of them have much to learn. All of them must be- 

gin by learning to obey promptly and cheerfully. 
THE ROUTINE OF THE DAY. 


“‘ The routine of the house leaves no time or chance 
for idleness. The boys are rungup at5a.m. After 
breakfast there is a brief season of prayer, in which 
the superintendent leads; then work, dinner, more 
work, until the time comes, toward evening, for 
doing the chores. There are the cattle to feed, the 
horses to look after, and the oxen to be stalled. Then 
come supper and another prayer-meeting, in which 
the help take a hand. The stormy days and the 
evening hours are spent in the reading-room or in 
amusements. Saturday afternoon is a holiday. The 
only complaint made by any of the boys to me was 
of the school, although the older boys do not attend, 

and the younger ones only half a day.”’ 





HOW TO COUNTERACT THE “YELLOW BACK.” 


N the Fortnightly Review Mr. Hugh Chisholm 
writes on the ‘‘ Penny Dreadful,’”’ or that class 
of cheap literature known in the United States as 
the ‘‘ yellow back.’ He thinks that something 
might be done in England by means of suppression, 
and he advocates that the efficacy of the criminal 
law should be tested by instituting a prosecution 
against some of the serious offenders. He suggests 
that something should be done in improving the 
Board Schools, especially in their moral and re- 
ligious training. Board schools, he thinks, should 
be made more like public schools ; teachers ought to 
have more control over the children, who should be 
organized into houses, so that the teachers might 
arrange for the pupils to have plenty to occupy 
their leisure. He admits this is rather hard on 
the teachers, but thinks it might be arranged 
somehow. 

There is more sense in his suggestion as to what 
might be done to promote a supply of good reading. 
He says : ‘‘ The best way to counteract the ‘ penny 
dreadful’ is to provide an equally attractive substi- 
tute, and the teachers might do a great deal by 
seeing that the young folk should have access to a 
good supply of healthy fiction. 

‘‘There are, surely, ways too of supplying the 
multitude with good fiction as cheaply as with bad. 
When the schoolboy can get the ‘ Prisoner of Zenda’ 
for a penny he will not be obliged to buy the only 
thing which that modest sum will now procure in 
the market, some choice morsel like ‘ Sweeny Todd’ 
or ‘Jem Bludsoe.’ Some day, when, as Sir Walter 
Besant has told us, readers will be counted by tens 
of millions, the authors and publishers will have no 
business to sell their wares at the prices still cur- 
rent. Popular authors of ephemeral fiction now 
make a great deal more money than their labors are 
really worth, compared with the equal or greater 
efforts of workers and artists in other lines. But 
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when the inevitable reaction comes they will be 
glad to reduce their prices and make their profit 
by means of an enormous cheap circulation. Besides, 
as copyrights run out, the dead hand will compete 
with the living, and the enormous mass of readable 
fiction published in the last fifty years will of neces- 
sity bring the new authors into a proper perspec- 
tive. With Penny Populars like Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Scott, the two Kingsleys, Marryat, Whyte, 
Melville, Lytton, G. P. R. James, Wilkie Collins, 
Grant (how I loved the ‘Romance of War’ when I 
was a schoolboy !), and all the rest of them, includ- 
ing Stevenson, Rider Haggard, and Sir Walter Be- 
sant himself, the well directed young glutton for fic- 
tion in the next century will have the very best 
chance of neglecting the rubbish heap of badly 
written and clumsy sensationalism to which the pro- 
tection of better literature by the Copyright act 
has resulted in confining the larger number of the 
poor in our own day.”’ 


THE TYPEWRITER HEARD FROM. 


HERE is, in the Christmas Atlantic Monthly, a 

readable paper by Lucy C. Bull, which, under 

the title ‘‘ Being a Typewriter,’’ gives for once the 

subject from the point of view of the amanuensis. 

She objects to the construction of typewriting ma- 

chines solely with a view to the exigencies of sordid 
trade. 

A POINT FOR MACHINE MAKERS. 


‘Ts it not alittle curious, when we reflect upon it, 
that a machine which is beginning to supplement the 
labors of clergymen, lecturers and contributors to 
the magazines should continue to be constructed 
almost entirely in accordance with the demands of 
business? Does it seem reasonable that the number 
of characters, the marks of punctuation, the entire 
typographical capacity of that piece of mechanism 
to which, directly or indirectly, the man of science 
confides his conclusions, should be prescribed by the 
flour merchant and the dealer in all kinds of property 
except manuscripts? A language-lover, to whom 
no syllable of his native tongue is without charm 
and significance, from the most classic to the most 
colloquial of its utterances, falls to wondering what 
sort of typewriter would have found favor at Athens, 
supposing Hermes to have lighted upon the inven- 
tion, and Athena to have seen fit to bestow it. A 
machine without accents and with the fewest possi- 
ble marks of punctuation (for itis only at the request 
of the purchaser that luxuries like the dash, the 
diwresis, and the exclamation point are provided), a 
machine that discarded the breathings, as an addi- 
tional expense or hindrance to speed, and in which 
the minimum of attention had been paid to typo- 
graphical excellence, would hardly have met the re- 
quirements of a public which could not endure the 
mispronunciation of a word on the part of an actor. 
After a twofold experience, covering a fifth of my 
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life, and enabling me to look at typewriting from 
the standpoint of literature as well as of business, 
I do not hesitate to say that the development cf the 
art of typewriting—if for the moment I may so 
characterize a mechanical invention—has been re- 
tarded by half a century.”’ 


THE CURSE OF HASTE. 

One does usually conceive of stenography and type- 
writing as primarily devices for gaining speed; but 
Miss Bull thinks that this strength has become their 
weakness. 

“To my mind, the setback that the art of type- 
writing has received from business, and which is 
perhaps keeping the present machines as far behind 
the machine of the future as the clavichord and 
harpsichord fell behind the piano, is mainly owing 
to the supposition that speed is the chief end of type- 
writing, and not merely one of its many uses. There 
could hardly be a more telling illustration of the 
erroneous nineteenth-century notion that nothing is 
worth doing unless it can be done quickly. I observe 
that a high rate of speed in travel, in letter-writing, 
in reading aloud, in the acquirement of knowledge, 
is precisely most prevalent and highly prized in that 
country where the arts are least flourishing, or when 
they do put forth blossoms, as painting is now doing 
in America, are least appreciated. 


THE FIELD FOR THE TYPEWRITER. 


‘*In a word, the possibilities of stenography are 
so limited that its use will always be confined to a 
class of people who, in mental stature, like the slaves 
that took down the orations of Cicero, can seldom 
come up to those who dictate tothem. But in type- 
writing this need not be the case. It is now, because 
typewriting is confined to a limited class; but let the 
typewriter become as popular as the piano, and the 
absurdity of entrusting the transcription of impor- 
tant manuscripts to young men and women untrained 
in their mother tongue will be apparent to every 
one. Would it be reasonable to engage a man for 
gardener who knew nothing about plants, trees, 
pruning, watering, fertilization ? Is it not ill done to 
employ for the manipulation of words and sentences 
a person who cannot always be trusted to spell cor- 
rectly, who knows nothing whatever about punctu- 
ation, who cannot make out obscure handwriting, 
and to whom every foreign phrase, every line of 
poetry, every other proper name, is a stumbling- 
block ? What would be my sensations were I obliged 
to put even this modest article which I am now pre- 
paring into the hands of a copyist? All I know is 
that, until the agony was over, I should not get a 
single night’s sleep. 

‘**T do not, I trust, underrate the importance of 
music as a factor in education, yet I look for a time 
when the piano will be less common than the type- 
writer, and when the use of the latter will be taught 
to children as a matter of course, and at an age when 
it is customary to teach them the alphabet from 
books. ”’ 
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LIONS AND TIGERS AT HOME. 
N the Christmas Scribner’s Captain C. J. Meliss 
recounts his observations of the ferocious wild 
beasts which grow to perfection in the Eastern coun- 
tries. This new Sir Samuel Baker says : 


THE WAY LIONS, TIGERS AND PANTHERS KILL. 

** Lions, tigers and panthers kill in the same man- 
ner, usually by seizing the throat, and so dragging 
the beast to the ground. Sometimes I have found 
claw-marks on the withers when the kill has been a 
big animal such as water buffaloes, showing that the 
beast has sprung on its back first and then buried 
its teeth in the throat. Death is caused sometimes 
by a broken neck, but more often, I am inclined to 
think, by suffocation. I have been within a few 
feet of a lion as he killed a donkey. The weight of 
the lion’s body of course dashed the donkey to the 
ground, but from the gasping sound I heard—it was 
too dark to see—I think the donkey was choked to 
death. 

“* Once I saw, in broad daylight, a panther seize a 
goat. It was the work of an instant. The panther 
rushed in, made a complete somersault with the goat 
in his jaws, then sprang up, dropping the goat, which 
lay still with a broken neck. But then again I heard 
a panther kill a goat at night, when the poor ani- 
mal’s cries told of prolonged agony, as if it was being 


eaten alive. 
THE LION’S CHARGE. 


‘‘T have heard a tiger’s charge described as a series 
of bounds, but as I have never had the distinction 
of being charged by oneI can give no opinion. From 
lions I have received the attention several times. On 
such occasions when a yellow body, all muscle and 
bone, and weighing some five hundred pounds, is 
rushing into you with tremendous force, the mind 
is naturally so intensely concentrated on one’s aim 
that it is not likely to take in details, and I should 
be sorry to assert positively that a lion does not come 
at one by leaps. But the impression I gathered from 
those exhilarating moments was that the lion ran 
in at me with a pounding action of his paws and at 
a great pace. First impressions are said to be most 
vivid, and I certainly have a most lively recollection 
of the following encounter with a lion : 

A CLOSE CALL. 

‘Giving over my pony to one of the Somalis, I 
walked slowly toward the lion, bidding Jama to re- 
main in the saddle if he wished, but to keep as near 
as possible with the second gun. Very cautious and 
slow was my approach, for I did not want to bring 
on a charge before I had got in a shot, and it looked 
as if a too rapid advance would do so, for the lion, 
without stirring an inch, kept up a series of snarls 
and growls, giving me an excellent view of his teeth, 
accompanied all the while by short, sharp flicks of 
his tail on the ground. I walked up to within fifty 
yards of him, hoping to shoot him dead at that dis- 
tance and so avoidacharge. I then sat down and 


fired at him between the eyes, jumping to my feet 
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instinctively to be ready if he charged. It was not a 
bit too soon. At the shot the lion sprang up with a 
furious roar. I had a lightning glimpse of him rear 
ing up on his hind legs pawing the air; then he came 
forme. It was a fierce rush across the ground, no 
springing that I could see. How close we got before 
I fired I cannot say, but it was very close. I let him 
come on, aiming the muzzles of the rifle at his chest. 
Jama says he was about to spring as I pulled the 
trigger and ran back a pace or two to one side; but 
as I did soI saw through the smoke that the lion 
was stopped within a few paces of me. The second 
gun and Jama were not as near as they might have 
been. The lion struggled up on his hind quarters 
uttering roars. 

‘*T rammed two fresh cartridges into my rifle in 
an instant and fired my right into him. The grand 
brute fell over dying. The Somalis set up a wild 
yell, and I am not sure I did not join in. 


THE LION IS A BOLD FIGHTER. 


‘*The lion does not appear to possess the wariness 
of a tiger. He will dash into a tied-up bait in the 
most headstrong manner, heedless of the hunter 
seated behind a screen of bushes, whose presence, 
with his keen powers of smell, he cannot fail to de- 
tect. From what Ihave heard and seen of his habits 
I should say he was a bolder animal than the tiger, 
but by that I do not mean amore dangerous one. In 
one respect, perhaps, he is less dangerous than either 
tiger or panther; for Iam inclined to think that it 
is not so much his habit to feed on putrid flesh as 
either of the two latter, and consequently does not 
kill by blood-poisoning after mauling his foe so 
often as the other two do. Of late years, since Africa 
has become more accessible to sportsmen, one hears 
frequently of lions getting the best of it and leaving 
their adversary fairly well mangled; but in nearly 
all the cases I have heard of the mauled man re- 
covers, whereas in India, as surely as the hot season 
and its accompaniment, tiger-shooting, come round, 
tiger and panther score several deaths, usually by 
blood-poisoning consequent to a mauling received 
from one of the two. 


SAVED BY A PILLOW. 


‘*An English officer was shooting recently in 
Somaliland. One night, when he was in bed inside 
his tent, a lion sprang over the rough thorn fence, 
which it is usual to throw up around one’s encamp- 
ment at night. Instead of picking up one of the men 
or animals that must have been lying about asleep 
inside the fence, he would have none but the sports- 
man himself, made a dash into his tent, and seized 
him—fortunately only by the hand. Then, by some 
wonderful piece of luck, as the lion changed his grip 
for the shoulder, he grabbed the pillow instead, and 
so vanished with his prize. The pillow was found 
next morning several hundred yards distant in the 
jungle, and outside were also the spoor of a lioness, 
who had evidently been awaiting the return of her 
lord with something eatable.”’ 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AT TWENTY-THREE. 


ISS TARBELL’S “ Life of Abraham Lincoln ”’ 
becomes, in the December number of Mc- 
Clure’s, chiefly a collection of good anecdotes about 
her hero of the time, in 1830, when the Lincoln 
family moved from Indiana to Southern Illinois. She 
‘describes the manner of their exodus. 


THE EXODUS OF THE LINCOLNS. 


‘“‘The company which emigrated to Illinois in- 
cluded the families of Thomas Lincoln, Dennis Hanks 
—married to one of Lincoln’s step-sisters—and Levi 
Hall, thirteen persons in all. They sold land, cattle, 
and grain, and much of their household goods, and 
were ready in March of 1830 for their journey. All 
the possessions which the three families had to take 
with them were packed into a big wagon—the first 
one Thomas Lincoln had ever owned, it is said—to 
which four oxen were attached, and the caravan 
started. The weather was still cold, the streams 
were swollen, and the roads were muddy, but the 
party started out bravely. Inured to hardships, alive 
to all the new sights on their route, every day brought 
them amusement and adventures, and especially to 
young Lincoln the journey must have been of keen 
interest. He drove the oxen on this trip, he tells us, 
and, according to a story current in Gentryville, he 
succeeded in doing a fair peddler’s business on the 
route. Captain William Jones, in whose father’s 
store Lincoln had spent so many hours in discussion 
and in story-telling, and for whom he had worked 
the last winter he was in Indiana, says that before 
leaving the State Abraham invested all his money, 
some thirty-odd dollars, in notions. Though the 
country through which they expected to pass was but 
sparsely settled he believed he could dispose of them. 
‘A set of knives and forks was the largest item en- 
tered on the bill,’ says Mr. Jones; ‘ the other items 
were needles, pins, thread, buttons, and other little 
domestic necessities. When the Lincolns reached 
their new home, near Decatur, Ill., Abraham wrote 
back to my father, stating that he had doubled his 
money on his purchases by selling them along the 
road. Unfortunately we did not keep that letter, 
not thinking how highly we would have prized it 


years afterward.’ 
THE PIONEERS, 


“‘The pioneers were a fortnight on their journey. 
‘The route they took we do not exactly know, though 
we may suppose that it would be that by which they 
would avoid the most watercourses. We know from 
Mr. H. C. Whitney that the travelers reached Macon 
County from the south, for once when he was in 
Decatur with Mr. Lincoln the two strolled out for a 
walk, and when they came to the court house, ‘ Lin- 
coln,’ says Mr. Whitney, *‘ walked out a few feet in 
front, and after shifting his position two or three 
times, said, as he looked up at the building, partly 
to himself and partly tome: ‘‘ Here is the exact spot 
where I stood by our wagon when we moved from 
Indiana twenty-six years ago; this isn’t six feet from 
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the exact spot.’?... I asked him if he, at that 
time, had expected to be a lawyer and practice law 
in that court house; to which he replied: ‘‘ No; I 
didn’t know I had sense enough to be a lawyer then.”’ 
He then told me he had frequently thereafter tried 
to locate the route by which they had come; and 
that he had decided that it was near to the line of 
the main line of the Illinois Central Railroad.’ 


A NEW HOME. 


“* The party settled some ten miles west of Decatur, 
in Macon County. Here John Hanks had the logs 
already cut for their new home, and Lincoln, Dennis 
Hanks, and Hall soon had a cabin erected. Mr. Lin- 
coln himself (though writing in the third person) 
says: ‘ Here they built a log cabin, into which they 
removed, and made sufficient of rails to fence ten 
acres of ground, fenced and broke the ground, and 
raised a crop of sown corn upon it the same year. 
These are, or are supposed to be, the rails about 
which so much is being said just now, though these 
are far from being the first or only rails ever made 
by Abraham.’ 

‘“Tf they were far from being his ‘ first and only 
rails,’ they certainly were the most famous ones he 
or anybody else ever split. This was the last work 
he did for his father, for in the summer of that year 
(1830) he exercised the right of majority and started 
out to shift for himself. When he left his home to 
start life for himself, he went empty handed. He 
was already some months over twenty-one years of 
age, but he had nothing in the world, not even a suit 
of respectable clothes; and one of the first pieces of 
work he did was ‘to split four hundred rails for 
every yard of brown jeans dyed with white walnut 
bark that would be necessary to make him a pair of 
trousers.’ He had no trade, no profession, no spot 
of land, no patron, no influence. Two things recom- 
mended him to his neighbors—he was strong, and he 
was a good fellow. 


THE RAIL SPLITTER. 


‘* His strength made him a valuable laborer. Not 
that he was fond of hard labor. Mrs. Crawford 
says: ‘ Abe was no hand to pitch into work like kill- 
ing snakes;’ but when he did work, it was with an 
ease and effectiveness which compensated his em- 
ployer for the time he spent in practical jokes and 
extemporaneous speeches. He would lift as much 
as three ordinary men, and ‘My, how he would 
chop !’ says Dennis Hanks. ‘ His ax would flash 
and bite into a sugar-tree or sycamore, and down it 
would come. If you heard him fellin’ trees in a 
clearin’, you would say there was three men at work 
by the way the trees fell.’ Standing six feet four, 
he could out-lift, out-work, and out-wrestle any man 
he came in contact with. Friends and employers 
were proud of his strength, and boasted of it, never 
failing to pit him against any hero whose strength 
they heard vaunted. He himself was proud of it, 
and throughout his life was fond of comparing him. 
self with tall and strong men.”’ 
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PASTEUR. 


HE principal article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for October 15 is that upon ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Pasteur,’’ by the Vicomte de Vogiié. 
Passing entirely over Pasteur’s popular discoveries, 
including in that term those which concern the 
vegetable kingdom (such as the origin of the disease 
of the vine) or the remedies indicated by him for 
some of the worst scourges that afflict humanity, M. 
de Vogiié confines his attention to those primary 
discoveries by which, according to him, the French 
scientist in a great measure revolutionized our con- 
ception of the way in which the human body is 
built up. 
A French Estimate of the Great Scientist. 


For many years the current of scientific investi- 
gation had resulted in what may be roughly called 
the chemical theory. If animal and vegetable 
bodies were, as was supposed, the result of chemical 
affinities, and were to be accepted as varied experi- 
ments of nature in which the elements of inorganic 
matter combined to maintain, to transform, and 
finally to suppress the functions of infused life, then 
the chemist of the future might look forward to 
possessing almost illimitable power upon these 
bodies or organizations, once they were set going. 
It appeared probable that the day would dawn in 
which the chemist would become absolute master 
of the inorganic and invariable constituents of man, 
and would either know, or be on the brink of know- 
ing, how to reproduce all their combinations ; so 
that those elements which are the immediate 
agents and servants of vitality might seriously 
modify the phenomena of life. If he could not 
actually create its essence, he might at least imitate 
many of its manifestations, and at any rate control 
them when they had spontaneously appeared. 

Claude Bernard and Pasteur dissipated this 
‘* beautiful dream ’’ by revealing the organic char- 
acter of the very stuff of which we are made, and 
over which we may attain only a small measure of 
control. However humble the organisms of which 
we are built up may be, we are not able to call the 
very least into being, although we can prearrange 
the combinations of gas or evolve the formation of 
acids or of salts ; and even if we could create them, 
we have no guarantee that they would develop on 
the lines of what we know as a living being. 
Claude Bernard said: ‘‘I am not able to conceive 
that a cell spontaneously formed without ancestors 
could evolve a future, never having had a past.”’ 
Thus Pasteur appears as the guardian of the ancient 
mysterious conception of life. As he believed in 
the immortality of the soul, saying in one notable 
utterance that we partook of the mystery which 
envelopes the universe, and which he considered to 
be eternal in its own nature, so he demonstrated 
scientifically the unfailing presence of life in what 
had hitherto been called dead matter. 

He was still a young man when he made the 
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singular discovery which M. de Vogiié notes as the 
parent of all the rest—-namely, that all the molecules 
of a living organization were *‘ dissymetric,’’ while 
all those pertaining to inorganic matter were regu- 
lar. Thus the microscope had at length revealed a 
certain indication of life. Some thinkers have 
found an analogy between the infinitely small or- 
ganisms discovered by Pasteur and Claude Bernard, 
and the. human multitudes which form the material 
of the inodern state. We need not push the idea to 
an immediate conclusion, but perhaps our children’s 
children will be able to trace a detailed analogy 
between the building up of the different members 
of the body politic and that of the different members 
of the human frame ; meanwhile the theory of dead 
matter traversed by a fleeting soul has passed away: 
the latest modern science is not materialistic. 





A SKETCH OF HALL CAINE. 


HE Christmas McClure’s contains a sketch of 
Hall Caine by R. H. Sherard, which is pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures of the novelist and 
of the scenes in which he has done his most famous 
work. Hall Caine was the son of a blacksmith who 
had turned his attention to ship work, and had be- 
come a skilled mechanic in that line. 


THE BOYHOOD OF THE NOVSLIST. 


‘* He was a precocious lad, and knew no greater de- 
light than to read. The first book that he remem- 
bers reading was a bulky tome on the German Ref. 
ormation, about Luther and Melanchton, which he 
had found. He spent weeks over it, and, staggering 
under its weight, would carry it out into the hay- 
field, where, truant to the harvest, he would lie be- 
hind the stacks and read and read. One night, in- 
deed, his interest in this book led him to break the 
rules of his thrifty home-—where children went to 
bed when it was dark, so that candles should not 
be burned—and light the candles and read on about 
Luther. He was found thus by one of his aunts, as, 
pails in hand, she returned home from milking the 
cows. Her anger was great. ‘Candles lit!’ she 
cried. ‘ What’s todo? Candles! Wasting candles 
on reading, on mere reading!’ He was beaten 
and sent to bed, bursting with indignation at such 
injustice, for he felt that candles were nothing com- 
pared to knowledge. He was a bookish boy, want- 
ing in boyishness, and never played games, but 
spent his time in reading, not boyish books, indeed, 
but books in which never boy before took interest-- 
histories, theological works, and, in preference, par- 
liamentary speeches of the great orators, which he 
would afterward rewrite from memory. Ata very 
early age he showed a great passion for poetry and 
was a great reader of Shakespeare. His talent for 
reading passages of Shakespeare aloud was such 
that at the school at Liverpool, where he was edu- 
cated, his schoolmaster, George Gill, used to make 
him read aloud before all the boys. This caused 
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him great nervous agony, he says, and he suffered 
horribly. He was a favorite pupil, and, in a school 
’ where corporal punishment was inflicted with great 
severity, was never once beaten. He left school at 
the age of tifteen and was apprenticed by his father 
to John Murray, architect and land-surveyor. The 
lad had no special faculties for architecture beyond 
possessing a fair knowledge of drawing. When 
only thirteen he drew the map of England which 
appeared in the first edition of ‘ Gill’s Geography.’ 
At this time he had shown no bent for authorship 
beyond making the transcriptions from memory of 
the speeches he had read, and writing, for a school 
competition, a ‘ Life of Joseph,’ which was not even 
read by the arbitrator, because it was much too 
long. It is noticeable, however, that on this ‘ Life 
of Joseph’ he had worked with the same conscien- 
tiousness which has distinguished his literary ac- 
tivity through all his career. ‘I read everything 
on this subject that I could lay my hands upon,’ he 
says, ‘and spent day and night in working at it.’ 
To-day, as then, when Hall Caine has a book to 
write, he reads every book bearing on his theme 
which he can obtain—‘a whole library for each 
chapter ’—and will work at his subject day and 
night, all absorbed, wrapped up, concentrated.”’ 


HALL CAINE’S FIRST NOVEL. 

The earlier years of Mr. Caine’s literary career 
were spent in the production of magazine and news- 
paper essays, often on very deep subjects, quite far 
removed from fiction. ‘‘ All the while he had been 
hankering after novel-writing, and, though Rossetti 
had always urged him to become a dramatist, he 
had also encouraged him to write novels, advising 
him to become the novelist of Manxland. ‘There 
is a career there,’ he used to say, ‘for nothing is 
known about this land.’ The two friends had dis- 
cussed Hall Caine’s plot of ‘The Shadow of a Crime,’ 
which Rossetti had found ‘immensely powerful but 
unsympathetic,’ and it was with this novel that Hall 
Caine began his career as a writer of fiction. He 
had married in the meanwhile, and with forty pounds 
(two hundred dollars) in the bank and an assured in- 
come of a hundred (five hundred dollars) a year from 
the Liverpool Mercury, he went with his wife to live 
in a small house in the Isle of Wight to write 
his book. ‘I labored over it fearfully,’ he says, 
‘but not so much as I do now over my books. At 
that time I only wanted to write a thrilling tale. 
Now what I want in my novels is a spiritual intent, 
a problem of life.’ 

“«* The Shadow of a Crime’ appeared first in serial 
form in the Liverpool Mercury, and was published 
in book form by Chatto & Windus in 1885. For 
the book rights Hall Caine received seventy-five 
pounds (three hundred and seventy-five dollars), 
which, with the one hundred pounds (five hundred 
dollars) from the Liverpool Mercury, is all that he 
has ever received from a book, which is now in its 
seventeenth edition. ‘It had a distinguished recep- 
tion,’ he says. ‘ Indeed, it was received with a burst 
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of eulogy from the press ; but at the time it pro- 
duced no popular success, and made no difference 
in my market value.’ 

‘“There is nc man living, perhaps, who has more 
contempt for money than Hall Caine, revealing him- 
self in this also a true artist ; yet to exemplify to a 
confrére the practical value of what he calls the 
‘literary statesmanship’ which he has practiced 
throughout his career, he will sometimes show the 
little book in which are entered the receipts from 
his various works. No more striking argument in 
favor of conscientiousness and literary dignity could 
be found than that afforded by a comparison be- 
tween the first page of this account book and the 
last. 

HOW HE WORKS. 

‘***T Jon’t think,’ he says, ‘ that I have sat down 
to a desk to write for years. I write in my head 
to begin with, and the actual writing, which is from 
memory is done on any scrap of paper that may come 
to hand ; and I always write on my knee. My work 
isas follows : I first get my idea, my central motive, 
and this usually takes mea very longtime. The inci- 
dents come very quickly, for the invention of inci- 
dents is a very easy matter to me. I then labor like 
mad in getting knowledge. I visit the places I 
propose to describe. I read every book I can get 
bearing on my subject. It is elaborate, labori- 
ous, but very delightful. I then make voluminous 
notes. Then begins the agony. Each day it besets 
me, winter or summer, from five in the morning 
till breakfast time. I awake at five and lie in bed, 
thinking out the chapter that is to be written that 
day, composing it word for word. That usually 
takes me up till seven. From seven till eight I am 
engaged in mental revision of the chapter. I then 
get up and write it down from memory, as fast as 
ever the pen will flow. The rest of the morning I 
spend in lounging about, thinking, thinking, think- 
ing of my book. For when I am working on a new 
book I think of nothing else ; everything else comes 
to a standstill. In the afternoon I walk or ride, 
thinking, thinking. In the evenings, when it 
is dark, I walk up and down my room construct- 
ing my story. It is then that I am happiest. I 
do not write every day—sometimes I take a long 
rest as I am doing at present—and when I do write, 
I never exceed fifteen hundred words a day. Ido 
not greatly revise the manuscript for serial publica- 
tion, but I labor greatly over the proofs of the 
book, making important changes, taking out, put- 
ting in, recasting. Thus, after ‘The Scapegoat’ 
had passed through four editions and everybody 
was praising the book, I felt uneasy because I felt 
I had not done justice to my subject ; so I spent 
two months in rewriting it and had the book 
reset and brought out again. The public feeling 
was that the book had not been improved, but I 
felt that I had lifted it up fifty per cent. 

‘* «Tam convinced,’ he continued, ‘ that my system 
of writing the book in my head first is a good one. 
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It shows me exactly what I want to say. The men- 
tal strain is, of course, immense, and that forces 
you to go straight to your point; for the mind is not 
strong enough to indulge in flirtations, in excusions 
at a tangent, as the pen is apt to do.’ 





THE GIRLHOOD OF ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS. 


46 agate gt for December has the first 
pages of an autobiography by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps-Ward. To those who have not 
already fallen under the spell of the author of 
‘Gates Ajar,’ and ‘‘ Jack, the Fisherman,’’ the 
portrait of Mrs. Phelps-Ward as she now is, which 
accompanies this chapter, will of its own serene 
beauty and high character suffice to give the great- 
est interest to the life story here begun. In fact, 
it would be difficult to find any figure in the world 
of literature which is so intrinsically worthy of 
such a self-description as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps ; 
her literary parentage for several generations back 
does not, either, weaken the value of the history. A 
large part of this first installment is naturally taken 
up with references to the influence on her girlhood 
of these forebears and the surroundings which they 
implied. 
A LITTLE GIRL IN LOW-NECKED GINGHAM. 

Mrs. Ward says : ‘‘I had reached (to take a step 
backwards in the story) the mature age of thirteen. 
I was a little girl in low-necked gingham dresses, I 
know, because I remember I had on one (of a pur- 
ple shade, and incredibly unbecoming to a half- 
grown brunette girl) one evening when my first gen- 
tleman caller came to see me. 

“T felt that the fact that he was my Sunday- 
school teacher detracted from the importance of the 
occasion, but did not extinguish it. 

‘‘Tt was perhaps half-past eight, and, obediently 
to law and gospel, I had gone up-stairs. 

‘“*The actual troubles of life have never dulled 
my sense of mortification at overhearing from my 
little room at the head of the stairs, where I was 
struggling to get into that gingham gown and pre- 
sent a tardy appearance, a voice distinctly excusing 
me on the ground that it was past her usual bed- 
time, and she had gone to bed. 

‘* Whether the anguish of that occasion so far 
aged me that it had anything to do with my first 
literary undertaking, I cannot say ; but I am sure 
about the low-necked gingham dress, and that it 
was during this particular year that I determined 
to become an individual and contribute to the 
Youth’s Companion. 

THE FIRST APPEARANCE IN PRINT. 

*“*T did so. My contribution was accepted and 
paid for by the appearance in my father’s post-office 
box of the paper for a year ; and my impression is 
that I wore high-necked dresses pretty soon there- 
after, and was allowed to sit up till nine o’clock. 
At any rate these memorable events are distinctly 
intertwined in my mind. 
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‘* This was in the days when even the Companion, 
that oldest and most delighful of children’s jour- 
nals, printed things like these : 


‘““Why Julia B. loved the Country.” 


“Julia B. loved the country because whenever she 
walked out she could see God in the face of Nature.” 

“*T really think that the semi-column which I sent 
to that distinguished paper was a tone or two above 
this. But I can remember nothing about it, except 
that there was a sister who neglected her little 
brother and hence defeated the first object of exist- 
ence in a woman child. It was very proper and 
very pious, and very much like what well-brought- 
up little girls were taught to do, to be, to suffer or to 
write in those days. I have often intended to ask Mr. 
Ford if the staff discovered any signs of literary 
promise in that funny little performance. 

** At all events, my literary ambitions, with this 
solitary exercise, came to a sudden suspension. I 
have no recollection of having written or of having 
wanted to write anything more for a long time. 

‘*T was not in the least a precocious young person, 
and very much of a tomboy into the bargain. I 
think I was far more likely to have been found in 
the top of an apple tree or walking the length of the 
seminary fence than writing rhymes or reading ‘ solid 
reading.’ I know that I was once told by a queer 
old man in the street that little girls should not 
walk fences, and that I stood still and looked at 
him transfixed with contempt. I do not think I 
vouchsafed him any answer at all. But this must 
have been while I was still in the little gingham 
gowns. 

THE SECRET OF AMASSING CAPITAL. 


‘* Perhaps this is the place, if anywhere, to men- 
tion the next experiment at helping along the liter- 
ature of my native land of which I have any recol- 
lection. There was another little contribution—a 
pious little contribution like the first. Where it 
was written, or what it was about, or where it was 
printed, it is impossible to remember ; but I know 
that it appeared in some extremely orthodox young 
people’s periodical—I think, one with a missionary 
predilection. The point of interest I find to have 
been that I was paid for it. 

‘“With the exception of some private capital 
amassed by abstaining from butter (a method of 
creating a fortune of whose wisdom, I must say, I 
had the same doubts then that I have now), this 
was the first money I had ever earned. The sum 
was two dollars and a half. It became my imme- 
diate purpose not to squander this wealth. I had 
no spending money in particular that I recall. 
Three cents a week, was, I believe, for years the 
limit of my personal income, and I am compelled to 
own that this sum was not expended at book-stalls, 
or for the benefit of the heathen who appealed to 
the generosity of professors’ daughters through the 
treasurer of the chapel Sunday-school ; but went 
solidly for cream cakes and apple turnovers alter- 
nately, one each week.” 














THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE CENTURY. 


HE December Century indulges in no special Christ- 

mas manifestations, unless the seasonableness of 

Edith Coues’ paper on Tissot’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ and the 
first paper on ‘‘ The Passion Play at Vorder-Thiersee,”’ 
by Annie S. Peck, are to be taken into account. From the 
latter writer’s description of this play of the greatest 
tragedy of history, it would seem that Oberammergau has 
a worthy rival in the little village of Kufstein, some 65 
miles from Munich. The play takes place in a large barn- 
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like wooden structure of great simplicity, which was 
erected in 1884, and the price of seats ranges from 15 to 75 
cents. ‘The stage is fairly lighted by a row of kerosene 
lamps, and perhaps through the side scenes some rays 
may fall. A few lamps also assist the orchestra. Other- 
wise the house is left in darkness, save for the knotholes 
and crevices in the walls, through which the light glim- 
mers, lessening in a small degree the otherwise total ob- 
scurity of the audience. 

“Mary, who takes her part with remarkable dignity 
and grace, and who displays great depth of feeling, is 
found to be a shy, rather awkward country girl of twenty, 
who at first hardly ventures monosyllabic answers when 
addressed. Her father, Judas, who is one of the best of 
the actors, is now taking his part for the fifth season, at 
the age of sixty-nine. Seeing his many wrinkles and his 








bald, gray head, one would never imagine the lightness 
with which he steps about in the play. Indeed the ease 
of manner generally exhibited on the stage is astonishing. 
A particularly noticeable feature is the excellence of their 
walk, which is free, simple, and utterly unaffected, as are 
their movements generally.”’ 

Mr. J. Leslie Perry, whose government position in Wash- 
ington allowed him to handle thousands of official doc- 
uments relating to prisoners of war and analogous sub- 
jects, brings some fresh Lincoln material to the public 
eye, in the indorsements made by the great President on 
the almost numberless applications to him for clemency. 

‘¢ His sense of humor, as well as lack of prejudice, finds 
expression in this telegram to the Governor of Kentucky: 


Wak DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
November 10, 1864. 
GOVERNOR BRAMLETTE, Frankfort, Ky.: 

Yours of yesterday received. I can scarcely believe that 
General John B. Houston has been arrested ‘ for no other 
offense than opposition to my re-election,’ for if that had 
been deemed sufficient cause of arrest I should have heard 
of more than one arrest in Kentucky on election day. If, 
however, General Houston has been arrested for no other 
cause than opposition to my re-election, General Burbridge 
will discharge him at once, sending him a copy of this as 
an order to that effect. A. LINCOLN. 

‘¢ He had a fashion of writing his most important orders 
on any scrap of paper, envelope, or blank card at hand at 
the moment. On both sides of a small visiting-card I find 
this request, which is in fact an order: 


SECRETARY OF WAR: 

Please oblige Senator Powell by giving the limits of 
Cleveland to Charles F. Johnson, on his  aegiera the Sena- 
tor pledging me that the parole will not be violated. He 
is a prisoner now at or near Sandusky. A. LINCOLN. 

July 1, 1862. 

‘¢On another card he wrote: 

Allow Charles H. —— now a prisoner of war at 
Johnson’s Island, a parole of three weeks to visit his dying 


father, Abram Jonas, at Quincy, Ill. A. LINCOLN. 

June 2, 1864. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
December 17, 1863. 
Masor-GENERAL HurxLBvut, Memphis, Tenn. : 

I understand you have under sentence of death a tall 
old man by the name of Henry F. Luckett. I personally 
knew him, and did not think him a bad man. Please do 
not let him be executed, unless upon further order from 
me, and in the meantime send me a transcript of the rec- 
ord. A. LINCOLN. 


‘“‘ Here is one of his queer indorsements upon some 
papers filed with him by Judge-Advocate-General Holt : 

I wish to grant a pardon in this case, and will be obliged 
to the Judge-Advocate of the Army if he will inform me 
as to the way in which it is to be.done. A. LINCOLN, 

March 25, 1862. 

‘‘ Onalarge bundle of papers covering but a single case, 
and that unimportant, appears the following sententious 
remark: | 

What possible injury can this lad work upon the cause 
of this great Union? I say let him go. A. LINCOLN. 

April 10, 1862.” 

Not the least attractive pages of this number are those 
devoted to Mr. Kippling’s short story, ‘‘ The Brushwood 
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Boy,” which seems to us rather the best love story of the 
few which he has given to us that can be properly and 
fully described by that title. 

In another department we have quoted from Mr. Jacob 
A. Riis’ brief paper, entitled ‘‘One Way Out,’’ in which 
he describes a farm school which has been established for 
the training of slum children. Mr. Theodore Stanton 
writes an interesting open letter on the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900. 





SCRIBNER’S. 


E have quoted from the Christmas Scribner’s, in 
another department, the article by Captain 
Melliss, on ‘‘ Wild Beasts As They Live.”’ 

Easily the most striking contribution to this number is 
the opening paper on Laurens Alma-Tadema by Cosmo 
Monkhouse, largely because of the magnificent reproduc- 
tions of the artist’s most famous paintings, some of them 














never before shown to the public through the medium of 
engraving. The remainder of the magazine is given over 
almost wholly to fiction and verse. 

Mr. George Meredith’s serial, ‘‘ The Amazing Marriage,”’ 
is concluded, and there are capital short stories by Henry 
Van Dyke, Joel Chandler Harris, Frank R. Stockton, 
Charles E. Carryl, and A. S. Pier, all of which are illus- 
trated from half-tone drawings more freely than is ordi- 
nary in magazine fiction. 

The philosopher and guide of the ‘‘ Point of View ”’ de- 
partment has something of a “‘ timely ” nature to say in 
regard to Christmas giving : 

‘There was once a person who confessed to a constitu- 
tional disposition to save in his Christmas expenditures at 
the expense of those who were the nearest to him, and for 
whom his regard was the most natural and obvious. The 
ordinary way for people who can contrive a reasonably 
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bountiful Christmas disbursement seems to be to give the 
most expensive gifts to their nearest relations or their 
dearest friends, and to express sentiments of less intensity 
with gifts of less importance. But this person of peculiar 
views declared that as he never had anything like enough 
money to spare at Christmas-time, it seemed to him a 
waste of funds to make expensive presents to people to- 
ward whom his good-will was so notorious that they 
could not need to be reminded of it. He spent his money 
without compunction on servants and children and peo- 
ple poorer than himself, who had a claim on him, feeling 
that gifts to them were necessaries which it would be 
painful to him to go without. But though he did always 
make as fine a present to his wife as he could bring him- 
self to buy, he used to complain about it—the poor crea- 
ture !—as an expenditure that left him just where he 
was before ; since nothing that he could give his wife: 
could make her think any differently of him or persuade 
her of any new-grown fervor in his sentiments toward 
her. He declared that it was just like giving a present 
to himself, and that he did not get his due share of sat- 
isfaction out of it; but he realized that his wife did not 
exactly echo his views avout it, so that when it came to. 
the point he always gave her a Ben Adhem gift that led 
all the rest. 

“The practical part of this person’s example is com- 
mended for imitation rather than the theoretical end of 
it. No husband who neglects to pay a proper Christmas. 
tribute to his wife need point to anything in these pages. 
for his justification. But it is recommended not to suffer 
Christmas to degenerate too far into a mere swapping: 
of merchandise among relatives. It is well to get some 
new life into it every year ; to avoid too cut-and-dried an 
exchange of expected presents, and to rejoice the hearts, 
or at least the self-esteem, of some persons who did not 
know until your gifts came to them that they were to be: 
remembered.’’ 


HARPER’S. 


HE Christmas Harper’s contains a brief descriptiom 

by Mr. Richard Harding Davis of his experiences in: 

Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, and, as he terms it in: 

his title, ‘‘ The Paris of South America,”’ which we quote: 
from in the department of ‘‘ Leading Articles.”’ 

In the ‘‘ Editor’s Study ’’ Mr. Charles Dudley Warner: 
flaunts in the faces of our fin de siécle pessimists: the: 
showing of a systematic investigation of the average felic- 
ity of English marriages, which are being published from 
time to time in the English periodicals. These results: 
‘promise to be overwhelming in favor of happy mar- 
riages.”* 

Mr. Warner suggests as a valuable field for the exercise 
of the franchise which so large a part of modern femininity- 
yearns for, the deciding by vote of this speculation con- 
cerning happy and unhappy marriages He says: ‘If 
women wish to vote, here is something on which they 
could vote understandingly, which is much more than 
men usually do when they vote, and a verdict we would 
get which would help to quiet, I am sure, the infinite 
babble about unhappiness in marriage, or we should have 
statistics on which to base a re-agitation for reform.”’ 

Mr. Caspar W. Whitney, who is responsible for the 
weekly discussion of sport in Harper’s Weekly, begins in 
this Christmas number a series of papers which promise: 
to be very attractive indeed, called ‘‘On Snow-shoes to 
the Barren Grounds.’? The barren grounds consist of an 
enormous area of about 200,000 square miles, away off to 
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the Northwest, ten days’ journey beyond Great Slave 
Lake, and running down to the Arctic Ocean, with Hud- 
son’s Bay, the Eastern and Great Bear Lake and Copper 
Mine River as its Western boundaries. ‘‘ The most com- 
plete and extended desolation on earth ’’ is Mr. Whitney’s 
offhand description of it. We quote a paragraph which 
shows the interesting equipment of a party aiming to ex- 
plore these frigid wilds: 

‘“‘Our personal luggage consisted of a change of shirts 
and heavy underwear, three silk pocket-handkerchiefs, an 
extra pair of Irish frieze trousers, a heavy woollen sweater, 
stout gloves to wear inside the native-made mittens, two 
pairs of Hudson Bay Company four-point blankets, a rab- 
bit-skin robe (of native manufacture, and very warm), 
blanket leggings, a caribou-skin capote lined with blanket, 
a knitted hood, a worsted tuque, ‘ duftel’ socks (native- 
made of a sort of blanket stuff, two to three pairs being 
worn at a time inside the moccasins), snow-glasses, several 
pairs of moccasins, hunting-knife, strong clasp knife, a 
45.90 Winchester, half-magazine, and 150 cartridges, pills, 
and mustang liniment. I had, besides, a compass, my 
camera (in a stong zinc box), note-books, and some iodo- 
form, antiseptic lozenges, and sterilized gauze bandages, 
in case amputation because of freezing became necessary. 
Our provisions included bacon, tea, flour, and a few pounds 
of potatoes Mrs. Gairdner was kind enough to boil and 
mash and freeze into a pan for us; our one luxury—or 
rather mine, for Heming does not smoke—was tobacco. 
In all we had just 357 pounds, which I was careful to de- 
termine, for I was sure ‘ Shot’ would be grumbling about 
the load, and swear we had 600 pounds on each sledge, 
and I wanted tobe prepared to meet him, as I had said 
we should go light purposely to make good time. We 
took only one night’s fish for the dogs (dogs being fed 
fish in this country in place of meat), because Gairdner 
told us we should find plenty at Hart Lake, which we 
would reach the next night.”’ 

The holiday season is celebrated in this number of Har- 
per’s in a colored frontispiece, drawn by Howard Pyle, 
which is rather the most successful example we have seen 
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of attempts to introduce colored printing in the maga- 
zines. Other of Mr. Pyle’s noble drawings illustrate a 
quartet of thumb-nail sketches in text by the artist. In 
general the illustration of the number makes it a brilliant 
specimen of the American holiday magazine, with the ex- 
amples it contains of the very best work of such artists as 
Pyle, Remington, Sterner, Smedley and Du Mond. 

The features of the number intrusted to the fictionists 
consist of a comedy in Mr. Howells’ genial vein, short 
stories by Brander Matthews and others, and specially the 
first chapter of a new novel by William Black, classically 
entitled ‘‘ Briseis.’’ 





LIPPINCOTT’S. 


HE December Lippincott’s begins as usual with a 
complete novel ; this month it is ‘‘ The Old Silver 
Trail,’’ by Mary E. Stickney, which, as its title intimates, 
is constructed among scenes of mountains, mining dis- 
tricts, development syndicates, ore tunnels, etc. 





e 
We 














One does not associate the gentle occupation of botaniz- 
ing with danger, but so far as orchids are concerned, Mr. 
Lawrence Irwell tells us that the pursuit of rare speci- 
mens is not by any means always a safe occupation. He 
says that so much as $1,500 has been paid for a single or- 
chid, and that the demand is by no means decreasing. 

‘“‘ The difficulties and dangers of orchid hunting are con- 
siderable. The hunters,—if one may use such a term,—of 
whom there are not over thirty, are, of course, men of ex- 
perience and botanical knowledge, who often run great 
risks in order to reach unexplored ground, so that they 
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may send home new varieties ; and in this way thousands 
of specimens are sent to London and New York every 
year to be crossed, or divided, thus making new and dis- 
tinct plants. These men sometimes die of fever, and 
sometimes are killed by accidents ; consequently those 
who survive command high salaries. 

‘“‘In the Peruvian Andes orchids are common at ten 
thousand feet above the sea-level, and grow at as great 
an elevation as fourteen thousand feet. Native labor is 
employed to gather them, the most serious difficulty 
being, perhaps, the swarms of ants and other insects 
which almost devour the men when they climb up the 
trees. The orchids are conveyed to the sea by mules—a 
very slow mode of carriage. As a consequence, a long 
time elapses before the plants are placed under conditions 
at all favorable to their growth. In some instances a 
lasso is used to get the orchids from high trees; it is 
thrown over the branches with a weight attached to the 
end of the rope, and is afterward drawn down, thus scrap- 
ing off some of the plants.”’ 

Mr. Frederick M. Bird is moved by the recent much 
mooted article in one of our reviews, signed by ‘‘ A Liter- 
ary Hack,’’ to have his say on the relations between the 
editor and the author, or rather the would-be author. He 
laments the attitude of ‘‘ mutual suspicion,’? which he 
considers rather an inevitability in a world in which 
nobody can have his own way. The emotions of the 
eager young aspirant for literary fame we all know and 
sympathize with, but perhaps it will be hard for some 
to palliate this bare- faced defense of the editor by Mr. 
Bird. 

‘¢The editor’s position is less familiar, because editors 
are less numerous than writers, and less given to reveal- 
ing the secrets of their prison-house. Strange to say, this 
foe of the guild is almost always, and necessarily, one of 
the guild himself. He too writes, or has written ; he too 
has had his experiences, his woes, his disenchantments. 
He too has groaned under the tyranny he now exercises; 
nor is his, we may hope, the mere malignant joy of inflict- 
ing on others what he once suffered. His case is paralleled 
in part by that of the student turned instructor, or the 
employee become an employer,—except that these posi- 
tions imply a superiority which few editors would be fools 
enough to claim. On the contrary, he probably knows 
that many of his contributors are better men than he—at 
least they do work which he could not do, or how should 
he make up his magazine? The corner grocer has cus- 
tomers whose attainments far surpass his, yet it is his 
business to know more than they about the price of sugar 
and the quality of potatoes. A deal depends on the point 
of view. 

‘¢ Thus an editor, however humble his gifts, soon learns 
—what some of his correspondents seem to find it difficult 
to understand—that a periodical is not an eleemosynary 
institution nor a mutual admiration society ; that it can- 
not safely be conducted on motives of friendship or philan- 
thropy ; that it is ‘run’ for the benefit of its owners and 
its readers, and only incidentally for that of contributors. 
Writers exist for the public, not the public for the writers; 
the writer is entitled to recognition and reward only so 
far as he supplies matter likely to be attractive or profita- 
ble to the public. The magazine could not go on with- 
out contributions, but no particular contributor is essen- 
tial to it, for others will come forward to take his place. 
Personal considerations ought to weigh very lightly with 
an editor. To accept an article out of kindness, fear, or 


favor, simply to oblige the writer, however dear or how- 
ever renowned, is excusable only when the question of 
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intrinsic value is so nearly on the balance that there is: 
little to gain or lose either by taking or by leaving it.” 





MCCLURE’S 


ROM the December McClure’s we have selected the 
chapter of Miss Tarbell’s life of Abraham Lincoln, 
the sketch of Hall Caine by R. H. Sherard, and the first 
installment of the autobiography of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps to quote from among the ‘‘ Leading Articles.” 
The eminent scientist, Sir Robert Ball, Cambridge Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, contributes a short essay on the 
sun’s heat, with a photograph of that heavenly orb which 
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claims to be the most authentic likeness yet taken. The 
Professor gives, in the following paragraph, a vivid im- 
pression of the want of economy of the sun-furnace: 

‘* What should we think of the prudence of a man who, 
having been endowed with a splendid fortune of not less 
than twenty million dollars, spent one cent of that vast 
sum usefully and dissipated every other cent and every 
other dollar of his gigantic wealth in mere aimless extrav- 
agance? This would, however, appear to be the way in 
which the sun manages its affairs, if we are to suppose 
that all the solar heat is wasted save that minute fraction 
which is received by the earth. Out of every twenty mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of heat issuing from the glorious orb of 
day, we on this earth barely secure the value of one single 
cent; and all but that insignificant trifle seems to be 
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atterly squandered. We may say it certainly is squan- 
dered so far as humanity is concerned. No doubt there 
are certain other planets besides the earth, and they will 
receive quantities of heat to the extent of a few cents 
more. It must, however, be said that the stupendous 
volume of solar radiation passes off substantially untaxed. 
into space, and what may actually there become of it 
science is unable to tell.” 

One of the Christmas features of this number of Mc- 
Clure’s is the first paper in a series by Will H. Low, hav- 
ing for its subject “‘ A Century of Art.’’ This first article 
deals with the various ideals of ‘‘ The Madonna in Art.” 
It is accompanied with reproductions of the famous 
Madonnas by Titian, Murrillo, Raphael, and other classic 
painters. 

Anthony Hope contributes a Zenda story, and Cy War- 
man has a characteristically racy account of his journey 


through the Dardanelles. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

HE Christmas Cosmopolitan makes a new departure 
in magazine illustration with its colored frontis- 
piece, made by the lithographic process. Aside from the 
opening contribution, “A Christmas Legend of King 
Arthur’s Country,”’ there are no holiday features in cover 
or intext. One of Robert Louis Stevenson’s stories, “‘ A 
Tragedy of the Great North Road ”—not one of his best by 
any means—a delightful tale by James Lane Allen, by 
the airy name of “ Butterflies,” and a very slight piece 
of fiction by Sarah Grand, ‘‘ A Momentary Indiscretion,”’ 
together with a fourth story called “ Tonia,” from Ouida’s 

pen, make up the fiction of the number. 


THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE ONE’S PARENTS. 


The clever and irrepressible Mr. Zangwill reports an im- 
aginary conversation with an author friend of his, who 
has conceived the idea of according the right to people 
to choose their parents. ‘‘ Away,” he says, ‘“ with com- 
pulsory birth, a disability which often cripples a man on 
the very threshold of his career.” 

‘‘ Henceforth the dreamer of dreams will have only 
himself to blame if he is born out of his due time and 
called upon to set the crooked straight. Job himself would 
have escaped his misfortunes if he had only had the pa- 
tience to wait. In future, any one whois born in a hurry 
will be a born idiot.” 

“ What! Will the unborn choose the time of birth as 
well as their parents ?”’ 

“One is implicated in the other. Suppose the soul 
wished to be the son of an American duke, naturally it 
would have to wait till aristocracy was developed across 
the Atlantic—say some time in the next century.” 

‘“‘Tsee. And is there a public opinion in Anteland that 
regulates private action ?” 

“Yes; but I have now educated it to the higher ethics, 
It used to be the respectable thing to be born of strangers 
without one’s own consent, though at the bottom of their 
souls many persons believed this to be sheer immorality, 
and cursed the day they were led to the cradle and be- 
came the mere playthings of the parents who acquired 
them; pretty toys to be dandled and caressed, just a larger 
variety of doll, But all this is almost over—henceforth 
birth will be considered immoral, unless it is spontaneous 
—the outcome of an intelligent selection of parents, based 
on love.” 

‘*On love ?”” 

‘Yes; should not a child love its father and mother ? 
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And how can we expect it to love people it. has never 
seen, to whom it is tied in the most brutal way, without a 
voice in the control of its destinies at the absolutely 
most important turning-point of its whole existence ?” 

“True; a child should love its parents,” I conceded. 
‘¢ But is not the quiet, sober affection that springs up after 
birth, an affection founded on mutual association and 
mutual esteem, better than all the tempestuous ardors of 
parental passion that may not survive the christening ?”’ 

“ Ah, that is the good old orthodox cant,’’ cried Marin- 
din, puffing out a great cloud of smoke. ‘‘ What certainty 
is there this postnatal love would spring up? And, at any 
rate, a man would no longer be able to blame Providence, 
if he found himself tied for life to a couple for whom he 
had nothing but loathing and contempt. Even the adher- 
ents of the old conception of compulsory childship begin 
to see that the stringency of the filial tie needs relaxation. 
Already it is recognized that in cases of cruelty the child 
may be divorced from the parent. But there is a hopeless. 
incompatibility of temper and temperament which is not. 
necessarily attended with cruelty. Drunkenness, Junacy, 
and criminality should also be regarded as valid grounds 
for divorce, the parent being no longer allowed to bear 
the name of the child it has dishonored.”’ 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


HE December New England Magazine opens with 

aset of Christmas verses, poetically illustrated. 

Dinah Sturgis has an article of unusual length on a 

‘‘ Kindergarten for the Blind,”” which is accompanied by 
numerous illustrations which is really illustrate. 

Mr. Robert Drail’s paper is entitled ‘‘ The Passing of 

the Clerical Man of the World.” These are the phases in 


‘ which the clergyman of to-day shows his worldliness, 


thinks Mr. Drail: 

‘Tt is in the social world that the position of the cleri- 
cal man of the world puts him most en évidence. Public 
dinners and private dinners are not complete without 
him. He says “ grace,” and tells stories: and in all the 
larger cities of America the clerical after dinner speakers 
rank among the most popular entertainers of the day. 
During the winter season many men of this stamp are as 
much engaged and overrun with invitations as the son of 
an English duke on a visit to New York. It matters 
little what the dinner is. From the annual meeting of a 
Boot and Shoe Travelers’ League to the Irishmen’s din- 
ner on St. Patrick’s Day, our clerical worldling is there ; 
and with half a dozen puns, some new stories and clever 
hits upon the passing topics of the street, the market, 
the drawing room, the football field and the political 
arena, he holds his own against whomsover it may be. 
Nor does he confine himself to these public appearances. 
He scarce has time tochange the evening clothes he wears 
at the opera of a Saturday night before he must don the 
cassock in which he appears on Sunday morning. He 
goes to see Coquelin, Irving and Bernhardt as a matter 
of course; and Dixey, and perhaps Théo, as a matter of 
audacity. He drops in at afternoon teas ; and his purely 
social duties requiring attendance—according to this new 
code of clerical etiquette—at dinners and dances and 
weddings, the theatre, the horse show, the football and 
baseball matches, little time or tranquillity of mind surely 
can be left for pious meditation. 

‘There are still other forms which this new fashion of 
worldliness takes. The clerical man of the world is a 
yacht owner, and sails his boat alongside of other boats, 
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though not of course against them, rejoicing nevertheless 
at any casual indication that his boat is faster than her 
rivals—or companions, as he calls them. He is a fisher- 
man, a daring rider, a good shot with rifle and shotgun, a 
tennis player ; he sometimes even spars—just for exer- 
cise ; and he is a member of, not one, but sometimes half 
a dozen clubs. No man about town is so well known— 
not to church-goers especially, but to men and women 
who seldom go to church—as is this busy cleric, whose 
social position and multitudinous variety of interests bring 
him into constant contact with all sorts and conditions of 
men.”’ 





MUNSEY’S. 


HE December Munsey’s celebrates Christmas with 
a half dozen or more versified and fanciful pic- 
tures, each in its own bright hue of ink. 

Mr. F. L. Ford reviews individually the work of the 
more recent Arctic explorers, and says : 

“ Modern science has done comparatively little for the 
arctic explorer. The obstacles he has to meet are such 
as invention can do little to overcome. Nothing can 
equip the human body to endure temperatures of sixty 
and seventy degrees below zero. Steam makes a vessel 
swifter and easer to handle, but can no more propel it 
through polar ice than could sail power; nor will the 
modern steel ship resist the ‘nip’ of floes and bergs one 
whit better than the old wooden walls. Indeed, wooden 
ships are still preferred for arctic work. In land travel, 
experience has suggested divers improvements. Peary, 
for instance, in his journeys over the great ice cap of 
Greenland, has developed the art of sledge travel beyond 
any of his predecessors; yet it was almost sixty years ago 
that Sir Edward Parry, sledging over the ice from Spitz- 
bergen, reached a spot but forty miles short of Lockwood 
and Brainard’s furthest, and was turned back only by 
the fact that the drifting floes were bearing him back- 
ward faster than he could move forward. And at that 
point—as further proof of the slow progress of man’s 
northward advance—Parry, in turn, was not much more 
than a hundred miles beyond the latitude reached by his 
bold countryman, Henry Hudson, as far back as the year 
1610.”’ 

Some of the prettiest pictures of graceful and piquant 
Japanese ladies that we have ever seen, embellish the 
paper on “ Japan’s Fair Daughters,’’ by Mr. A. B. de 
Guerville, the foreign war correspondent. There was a 
year or two ago quite an epidemic of discussions of Japa- 
nese women, but we do not remember that they noted 
some of the bizarre customs which Mr. de Guerville 
vouches for. He gives the Japanese civilization the usual 
credit for extraordinary cleanliness. 





GODEY'S. 


N the December Godey’s Mrs. Mae St. John Bramhall 
describes the Christmas festivities which she enjoyed 
jin a Japanese go-down. 

Mary C. Francis on ‘The General Federation of 
‘Women’s Clubs,”’’ finds such a large subject that it barely 
suffices to mention the names of the officers—so extended 
is the present day field of woman’s work and co-opera- 
tion. She gives the General Federation, etc., credit for 
representing more completely than any other organiza- 
tion of any kind in the country the “ aristocracy of intel- 
lect.””> We quote from this paper in the Department of 
“Leading Articles.’’ 
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THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


66 EWSPAPER ILLUSTRATING,” with sketches 

by the author, Mr. Charles A. Gray, is a clever 
bit of work. Mr. Gray describes the methods of the 
modern newspaper in arranging its pictorial display, 
writing as from the “inside.” Several of Mr. Gray’s 
own drawings, which accompany his article, are un- 
usually effective in conception and execution. The 
portrait of Gladstone, drawn from a recent photograph, 
is remarkably bold and clear-cut. 

“Sergeant Floyd’s Grave,” by Mary Elizabeth Brooks, 
forms an interesting chapter from the early history of 
the Missouri Valley. Sergeant Floyd was a member of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition of 1804 and the first U. 
S. soldier who died on the Louisiana Purchase. He was 
buried near the present site of Sioux City, and his re- 
mains were exhumed and reburied. during the present 
year. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


ROM the December Atlantic we have selected the 

essay by Lucy C. Bull, which she calls “ Being a 

Typewriter,’ to quote from among the “ Leading Arti- 
cles of the Month.”’ 

The Atlantic, whose unillustrated dignity does not 
permit it to indulge in holiday ornamentations, maintains 
its usual quiet and high standard of literary worth. Not 
that two of its contributions are altogether peaceful, in- 
trinsically ; ‘‘ The End of the Terror,” by Robert Wilson, 
is a thrilling recountal of the black deeds and tragic end 
of a famous Floridian pirate, and W. F. Tilton gives a 
fine account of that dramatic crisis of English history 
which saw the defeat of te Spanish Armada. 

Franklin Eastman, writing ‘‘To a Friend in Politics,” 
while championing the non-practical cult of statesman, 
makes admission sufficient to save him from the utter 
condemnation of the non-theoreticai worker. 

“It is very certain,’’ he says, ‘‘that the great mass of 
the voters enjoy parties and party organizations; and 
however useful independency may be as a leaven, you 
cannot make a loaf of bread of nothing but yeast and salt. 
We shall continue to work by parties for some time to 
come, and all I have said relates to the inefficiency of 
your present machinery, not to the immediate abolition 
of ail machinery. I say that your present machines 
utilize a very small percentage of that enormous motive 
power, the spirit of the American people, which you 
ought to have at your command ; and I think I can make 
you see what I mean by a comparison. 

“Twenty years ago there were two general methods 
of travel, by horses and by steam. Men walked, but it 
was chiefly for the sake of exercise, and rarely to get 
from place to place ; at the other end of the line, balloon- 
ing was resorted to only in the last exigency, like the 
siege of Paris, and flying was—in the air. Nowadays, 
what with bicycles on the one hand and electric railroads 
on the other, the whole matter of locomotion has been re- 
cast; and some sanguine people tell you horses and steam 
will never be used again, except so far as the former will 
feed ‘wheelmen,’ and the latter run electric engines. 
Meanwhile, Professor Langley and Mr. Maxim are de- 
termined we shall fly. 

“ Now it is perfectly true that the action of a bicyclist 
is only the combination of human legs with wheels ; and 
it is as true that no economical method of creating elec- 
tric currents has been found except the old fuel and 
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steam. But the applications are so entirely novel that a 
revolution has resulted. It is so in politics,—there are two 
great motive powers: the energy of: individual action 
which is like a man’s using his legs, and the force of 
combined action for a common interest, which is like 
steam. Politicians have got out of the latter all that 
their present machinery will effect, and it does not sat- 
isfy the people ; they are resorting more and more to in- 
dependent work or chance combination; but, like the 
direct use of legs, whether human or animal, these are 
not equal to national demands. Ideal non-partisan poli- 
tics is almost as much in the clouds as flying. We have 
got to take our legs and our steam,—our wills, so indomi- 
table if irritated, our love of co-operation, so resistless 
when aroused,—and utilize them by new methods, which 
shall do what the old ones, already strained and over- 
strained, are losing their power to accomplish.”’ 

The editors of the Atlantic have an historical reputa- 
tion for knowing good verses when they see them, and 
Mr. Scudder being no exception to the rule, there is an 
interest to begin with in the long poem which he prints 
in this number from the pen of a young writer, just come 
up from the provinces, Mr. E. A. U. Valentine. The 
*¢ Hamadryad ”’ suggests to us a conscientious study of 
Keats, but it has its own poetic fire and originality of 
phrasing. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


N the December Chautauquan President Charles F. 
Thwing discusses-‘‘The Intellectual Life of the 
American People,’’ as it is manifested in and through the 
American college. Taking the figures of the census of 
1890, President Thwing shows that there are now 1347 
persons to each college student in the country, whereas, 
in 1830 there were 3216 for each student. “Itis nota 
little difficult to point out the significance of these pro- 
portions. In 1830 the population of this country was 
small, under thirteen millions of people. Sixty years 
later the population of this country was somewhat over 
sixty millions. That is to say, the population of the coun- 
try was four and one-half times as large in 1890 as it was 
jn 1830, but the number of college students was more 
than ten times as large.”’ 

Prof. N.S. Shaler, of Harvard, contributes a most inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘ The Conquest of the Under Earth.’’ 
‘So slow was the advance in the utilization of the earth 
products that when our ancestors first came to this coun- 
try there were not more than about twenty substances 
other than building stones or gems which were won to 
commerce from the under earth. These were scantily 
used; the amount of iron required per capita each year 
probably did not exceed five pounds, and the amount of 
coal consumed was even less. At present the annual 
consumption of iron in this country amounts to about two 
hundred and fifty pounds, and of coal to more than a ton 
and a half per head.”’ 

Prof. Shaler estimates that the civilized man of to-day, 
as compared with his ancestors of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
has increased his dependence on the under earth by not 
less than fifty fold. 

Other important articles in this number are “ Iceland 
and its People,’’ by Ruth Shaffner; ‘‘ Pensions in Legisla- 
tion,’? by Prof. F. W. Blackmar; ‘‘ New England Cus- 
toms,” by Eliza Nelson Blair; ‘‘ Student Life in Oxford,”’ 
by Fred Grundy; ‘‘ Pasteur and His Life Work,’’ by Felix 
L. Oswald, and ‘‘ The Endowment of the Church of Eng- 
land,” by James Gustavus Whiteley. 


~ 


THE BACHELOR OF ARTS. 


F all the periodicals devoted to University interests 
which have appeared in recent years, we are inclined 
to think the Bachelor of Arts shows the most able man- 
agement and Kively promise of value to the general reader. 
The November number has thoroughly the courage of 
its literary convictions. It contains a paper of consider- 
able extent by Nathan Haskell Dole on ‘“‘ The Teacher of 
Dante,”’ poems by the late H. H. Boyesen, John B. Tabb, 
and others, and especially a set of verses, which so far 
defy magazine custom as to occupy some seven pages— 
‘“¢ A Moonlight Sonata,’’ by E. A. U. Valentine. This 
last contribution shows such a real poetic spirit and high 
enthusiasm as not many of the younger writers possess. 
Mr. John Seymour Wood edits the Bachelor of Arts, 
and there are such eminent college men and writers on 
the editorial board as Walter Camp, E.S. Martin and 
H. G. Chapman. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


HE December Bookman has an appreciative sketch 
of Owen Wister, the writer of stories from West- 
ern life, by Nancy Huston Banks, who doubtless ex- 
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presses a regret felt by many of Mr. Wister’s readers that 
he has confined himself so closely to themes that are 
painful, not to say horrible. ‘This can scarcely have 
been necessary to the truth of his work. There must be 
bright spots even on these tragic great plains; and such 
an artist as he has surely more than a single dark color 
for his brush. Indeed, the gleams of humor shining 
through the perpetual clouds give tantalizing glimpses 
of the sunny flood that might warm the heart, were the 


’ sky ever clear.’’ 
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‘The Early American Almanac”’ is the subject of an 
interesting article by W. L. Andrews. With ‘Poor 
Richard ’? most Americans are more or less familiar, but 
Mr. Andrews shows that Franklin’s enterprise was only 
one of alarge number of like publications which flour- 
ished during our Colonial and later history. 

The Bookman’s constituency has reason to be grateful 
to Mr. Frederick C. Gordon, the illustrator of Ian Mac- 
laren’s ‘‘ Doctor of the Old Schoo] ”’ (noticed elsewhere 
in this number of the REVIEW oF REVIEWS) for the ac- 
count which he gives of his visit to ‘‘ Drumtochty ;”’ for 
he tells where the place is, and how it may be reached. 

“‘ Logiealmond, lan Maclaren’s Drumtochty, is not 
marked on the maps of Scotland. It is neither village 
nor parish. It is an estate, for many generations that of 
the Lairds of Logie, but now the property of the wealthy 
Earl Mansfield. It is about eight miles by four in extent, 
and is situated some twelve miles northwest of the 
ancient city of Perth, along the foot of the Grampian 
Hills. whose rugged peaks form, roughly speaking, its 
northern boundary, while the river Almond marks its 
limits ou the south. The-name is of Celtic origin, and 
signifies ‘ The Valley of the Water.’ ”’ 

Mr. Gordon dsecribes the scenery and the people con 
amore, and lovers of Mr. Watson’s quaint characters will 
find his article full of interesting allusions and touches. 

Dr. Nicoll’s ‘“‘ London Letter”’ is also devoted, this 
month, to Ian Maclaren, whose first long novel, by the 
way, is to be published during 1896 in the Woman at 
Home in England, and the Bookman and the Outlook in 
the United States, under the title of ‘‘ Kate Carnegie.” 

The Bookman’s department of ‘‘ New Books”’ is, of 
course, unusually full of matter this month. 





APPLETON’S POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


UR readers will note the change of name which the 

familiar Popular Science has undergone. Among 

our “ Leading Articles’’ appears an extended quotation 

from the articlo on ‘* Recent Tendencies in the Education 
of Women,” by Professor Mary R. Smith. 

The November number contains several important arti- 
cles in the department of economics. Hon. David A. 
Wells begins a discussion of “‘ Principles of Taxation,” 
which is to be continued through several succeeding 
numbers. Mr. Wells announces that this discussion will 
bave a broader basis, and will be conducted by different 
methods than have before been attempted, and that spe- 
cial consideration will be given to the experience of the 
United States. 

Herbert Spencer has reached “ Judge and Lawyer” in 
his treatment of “‘ Professional Institutions.’? While the 
judge and lawer here described are the English represen- 
tatives of those professions, there is much in the article of 
suggestion 1nd interest to the American members of the 
legal fraternity. The account of the differentiation of the 
legal class from the clerical class is instructive. 

Prof. Daniel G. Brinton’s address as retiring president 
of the American Associstion for the Advancement of 
Science, on “The Aims of Anthropology,” is printed in 
this number. 

Charles 8S. Ashley, in an article on “The Past and 
Future of Gold,” cites statistics of recent gold production 
in the mines of South Africa and of Colorado which seem 
to set at naught all predictions of an appreciation of gold 
arising from its scarcity as a precious metal. 








OF REVIEWS. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


N our department of ‘Leading Articles” will be 
found quotations from Austin Corbin’s ‘ Quick 
Transit between New York and London,” from Presi- 
dent Thwing’s discussion of the destiny of college 
women, from Mary Anderson de Navarro’s ‘“‘ Girlhood of 
an Actress,” and from the expressions of views on the 
Venezuelan question made by Representatives Wheeler 
and Grosvenor. 

An article by the lamented Professor Boyesen, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Plague of Jocularity,’’ appears in this num- 
ber. The writer declares that as he looks back upon an 
experience of twenty-six yearsin the United States, he 
is confirmed in the opinion that the most pervasive trait 
in the American national character is jocularity. Our 
jokes, he says, are the products of ‘ over-sophistication 
and a reckless determination to be funny, in connection 
with a total want of reverence.’? This kills conversa- 
tion among us; for instead of exchanging thought, we 
exchange jests. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson combats the arguments of 
“ Jingoes and Silverites’? who favor free silver for 
the United States because Great Britain has the gold 
standard. 

Mr. Robert P. Porter describes in some detail ‘‘ The 
Municipal Spirit in England.” ‘‘The old aspect of 
municipal administration dealt with the paving and 
lighting of streets, the supply of water, the construction 
of sewers, in maintaining order, and occasionally in the 
establishment of parks. The new phase of municipal ad- 
ministration in its moss ambitious form aims to deal 
with every question that directly or indirectly affects 
the life cf the people. Carried to the extent to which it. 
has been ‘» some British cities it is in fact nothing short 
of municip». © cialism.”’ 

Civil Service Commissioner William G. Rice, in an 
article on ‘‘ The Improvement of the Civil Service ” 
points out the intimate relation which the President. 
sustains to the betterment of the public service. This 
relation is fully recognized as an active principle of our 
national legislation on the subject. 





THE FORUM. 


MONG the ‘Leading Articles’? we have quoted 
from Prof. McMaster’s article on ‘‘The Third- 
Term Tradition.” 

President Ashley, of the Wabash road, in discussing 
the present railroad situation, finds much to deplore in 
the fierce competition between rival lines, in the con- 
struction of superfluous lines, in unwise state legisla- 
tion, and in the arbitrary enforcement of the Interstate 
Commerce law. He proposes the repeal of the anti-pool- 
ing clause of the latter, and the enactment by the States 
of a law to regulate railway construction, similar to that 
now in force in New York. 

Dr. W. K. Brooks, of Johns Hopkins University, re- 
views Huxley’s essays, calling attention to a side of 
Huxley’s character not often recognized. ‘To many 
readers, and to many more who are not even readers, 
Huxley is a terrible and relentless radical, whose delight 
is in destruction ; and those who, under this impression, 
dread him and the science in whose name he speaks, are 
only less numerous than those who hold him in honor 
for the same reason. Now nothing could be more unjust 
than this impression. The study of the essays shows 
that his most distinctive characteristic is not fanaticism, 














but caution ; that he is so far from a radical that he has 
devoted a long life to the cultivation of his inborn con- 
servatism ; that, while asserting the claims of the new, 
he has never ceased to plead, in season and out of season, 
for the preservation of all that is best in the old.” 

A posthumous paper of H. H. Boyesen controverts ac- 
cepted beliefs about the position of woman under an- 
cient paganism, and ends with a warning to the present 
generation against the retention of ‘feudal ideas.” 
“Until we cease to teach our girls the pernicious folly 
that they are to live only to love, they will, in my 
opinion, not be worth loving,—besides being exceedingly 
trying to live with.” 


THE ARENA. 


I* the department of ‘“‘ Leading Articles’? we have 
quoted from Prof. George D. Herron’s article on 
“The Sociality of Jesus’ Religion.”’ 

Editor Flower continues his entertaining account of 
travels in England, illustrated by excellent half-tone cuts 
of important bits of scenery ‘beyond the walls of 
Chester.”’ 

Prof. Frank Parsons, who has been engaged for some 
months in an exhaustive inquiry into the cost of light- 
ing in cities and towns, continues in this number of the 
Arena, his discussion of the electric light question. 
Having given in previous numbers the results of his ex- 
amination of the investment and fixed charges of plants, 
he now proceeds to consider the cost of operation. The 
statistics which he has gathered are all decidedly favor- 
able to the public ownership of electric light plants. 

Senator Morgan replies to the question, ‘‘ Why does 
the South want Free Silver ?” 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Nineteenth Century has an imposing array of 
names, but with the exception of the weighty pa- 
per by Sir Auckland Colvin on ‘Indian Frontiers and 
Indian Finance ’’ the papers hardly come up to the ex- 
pectations raised by their titles and their authors. We 
notice elsewhere Mr. Swinburne’s poem, Mr. Somerset’s 
article on the Venezuelan dispute, and Mr. Wilfred 
Ward’s statement on the attitude of Rome toward re- 
union. 
MR. GLADSTONE ON BISHOP BUTLER AND HIS CENSORS. 


Mr. Gladstone’s paper is a shaving from the workshop 
in which he has been toiling for some time past. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Bishop Butler and His Censors,”’ and its author 
thus states its scope and object: ‘I propose to under- 
take a close examination of the criticisms of four writers 
who form or belong to the last-named class, and to take 
them in their chronological order. These are Mr. Bage- 
hot (1854), Miss S. S. Hennell (1859), Mr. Leslie Stephen 
(1876), and Mr. Matthew Arnold (1877). Of these, one 
—namely, Miss Hennell—incorporates an important criti- 
cism by Dr. Martineau, which was first published about 
1840, and which may in no vulgar sense be said to have 
been in the van of the attack.”’ Mr. Gladstone isa great 
admirer of Butler, and concludes his paper by declaring 
that “‘ the works of Butler will always render valuable 
service in the mitigation of controversy both by good 
example and in assisting men of upright minds, though 
of differing opinions, to regard each other with mutual 
sympathy and respect.” ; 


THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 
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HERBERT SPENCER CORRECTS LORD SALISBURY. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is at much pains to correct the 
erroneous idea under which Lord Salisbury seemed to be 
laboring when he delivered his address at the British 
Association at. Oxford. Mr. Spencer points out that 
“the Doctrine of Evolution, rightly conceived, has for 
its subject-matter not the changes exhibited by the or- 
ganic world only, but also the changes which went on 
during an enormous period before life began, and the 
changes which have gone on since life rose to its highest 
form and Man, passing into the associated state, gave 
origin to the endlessly varied products of social life. The 
theory of natural selection is wrongly supposed to be 
identical with the theory of organic evolution ; and the 
theory of organic evolution is wrongly suppused to be 
identical with the theory of evolution at large. In cur- 
rent thought the entire transformation is included in 
one part of it, and that part of it is included in one of its 
factors. Even were all theories about the special causes 
disproved, the doctrine of evolution would remain stand- 
ing. 

‘“‘While the hypothesis of organic evolution is in- 
directly supported by great masses of observed facts, 
the hypothesis of special creation is not only without in- 
direct support from observed facts, but is indirectly con- 
tradicted by the enormous accumulation of observed 
facts constituting our daily experience.”’ 

Mr. Deane’s exposition of the irreligion of the under- 
graduate has elicited two replies, one from Cambridge 
and the other from Oxford. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
HE Contemporary Review contains several good 
articles. Two of them, Doctor Dillon’s paper on 
foreign policy and Count Tolstoi’s account of the perse- 
cution of the Russian Quakers, are noticed elsewhere. 


A REFORM BILL FOR THE CHURCH, 


Mr. Percy Bunting so seldom writes that it is a pleas- 
ure to welcome his contribution to the pages of the peri- 
odical which he so ably edits. The essay in which he 
sets forth his scheme for the reform of the Church of 
England, is characterized by great lucidity, much patient 
thought, and a logical intrepidity at which the ordinary 
man will stand aghast. For Mr. Bunting calmly pro- 
poses to attempt to create the Church of England. At 
the present moment Mr. Bunting points out that there 
is no Church of England, if by the church is understood 
a society of men organized and enrolled into a fellowship. 
The first thing, therefore, before reforming the church, 
is to bring it into existence. But who are the members 
of the church? Mr. Bunting says: ‘ ‘The church mem- 
bers, then, for the purpose at least of church govern- 
ment in every parish, would be those persons who, hay- 
ing been baptized and confirmed and having attained 
majority, are on the church roll, or better, have been on 
the church roll for twelve months.” 

Having thus created his church, he would give it an 
organization which from bottom to top should be frankly 
representative. He would give the parish council power 
to appoint and to control the clergyman : “‘ It would con- 
sort best with plain democratic principle to place the 
appointment of the clergyman and the assistant curates 
absolutely in the hands of the parochial council. But 
such a system would very likely work, in practice, so as 
to give the parish council the nomination under the ad- 
vice and subject to the veto of the diocesan board.”’ 














THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review is not 2 sensational number 

to look at, but it contains a great many articles of 

more than ordinary interest. We notice elsewhere the 

article by a Brahman upon Mr. Balfour’s book, Mr. 

Chisholm’s ‘“‘ How to Counteract the Penny Dreadful,” 
and Mr. Davey’s “‘ The Sultan and his Harem.”’ 


SOME UNPUBLISHED BURNS LETTERS. 


Mr. L. M. Roberts has an interesting paper on the 
Burns and Dunlop correspondence, which contains some 
unpublished letters of the poet. The collection is to be 
published in full in celebration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of Burns’ death. There is no scandal about the 
matter, for the lady was fifty-five years of age before 
she made Burns’ acquaintance, and his letters to her are 
carefully studied compositions ; even what he calls “a 
destructed scrawl, which the author hardly dares to 
read,”? contains a deliberately copied extract from his 
commonplace book. Burns wrote to her uniformly in a 
strain of extravagant eulogy. She was the first woman 
of note who ever recognized his genius. Mrs. Dunlop 
did not wish her letters to be published, and when she 
found that Dr. Currie, his literary executor, had a 
packet of her letters in his possession, she bought them 
back by paying one of Burns’ letters for each one of hers. 
As a result her letters have not been published until 
now, when she is far past caring anything about their 
fate. 

‘¢ BOOK-COLLECTING AS A FINE ART.”’ 


Mr. Julian Moore gossips pleasantly concerning book- 
collecting and its pleasures. Apart from the biblio- 
graphical details, the best thing in his paper is the anec- 
dote with which he concludes ;: ‘‘On the other hand, as 
regards the good sense, not to say the wisdom of collect- 
ing, I will quote an anecdote (a very short one) of a 
collector who was remonstrated with on his extrava- 
gance in the buying of handsome books. He answered : 
‘You approve, do you not, of a man sometimes going to 
the theatre with friends, of his keeping a horse to ride, 
or his playing a game of whist, or making an occasional 
bet, if he feels inclined?’ ‘ Well,’ he anwered to the 
obvious reply, ‘I practiced these things as relaxation 
from the time I was twenty till I was thirty. Within 
that time, I think, I must have spent two thousand 
pounds on pleasure, all of which was not income. Since 
then I began to collect, and now I have recouped this 
sum and am besides five hundred pounds to the good 
on the purchase of things that give me permanent pleas- 
ure, that all my friends are interested in seeing, and 
which are as salable as bank-notes, though not, per- 
haps, shilling to shilling, for what I gave for them. Can 
you say as much, my friend, for the orchids or the yacht 
you are so fond of ?’”’ 


THE NEW STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


Professor Sully writes pleasantly concerning the new 
interest in children that is supplied by the scientific 
study of the growth of their mind, or, as Professor Sully 
calls it, “‘ the generic tracing back of the complexities of 
man’s mental life to their primitive elements in the 
child’s consciousness.’’ The first years of a child mirror 
for us in a diminished, distorted reflection the probable 
condition of primitive man. Professor Sully insists 


upon the importance of this study also from the point of 
view of the educationalist. 
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HOW CUBA MIGHT HAVE BELONGED TO FRANCE. 


On January 8, 1837, Queen Christina of Spain offered 
Cuba and Porto Rico to France, with the Philippine 
Islands thrown in, for forty millions of reals. The bar- 
gain would have been completed, according to Madame 
Colmache, who tells the story in her paper on “‘ How 
Cuba might have belonged to France,” had it not been 
for the patriotism of the Spanish envoy Campuzano, and 
the higgling propensities of Louis Philippe. The king 
had agreed to give thirty millions for Cuba, but he bog- 
gled about the extra ten millions for Porto Ric and the 
Philippine Islands. At last he declared the reduction of 
price must be accepted. ‘Seven millions of reals is my 
offer, or else the contract must be thrown into the fire.” 
Thereupon Campuzano jumped to his feet, stretched his 
whole body over the table, seized the contract, twisted 
it together, and, looking the king full in the face, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Your Majesty is in the right ; the contract is 
worthless, and only fit to be thrown into the fire.” 
Without another word he strolled across the carpet and 
flung the paper into the flames. The company broke up 
without another word. Thus Cuba remained as a Spanish 
possession down to this day. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


ERHAPS owing to the recent death of Mr. Henry 
Reeve, its editor, the current number of the Edin- 
burgh falls below its usually high level. It is strong in 
history, passing under review the late Mr. Ulick 
Burke’s “‘ History of Early Spain,” several narratives of 
medizeval Cyprus, Sir William Fraser’s Annandale 
family book of the Johnstones, records of the French 
Revolution and of the Crimean War. 


WHENCE AND WHAT THE MALAGASY ARE. 


The origin and character of the people of Madagascar 
are thus described in an article on the French occupa- 
tion of the island : ‘‘It is almost beyond doubt that the 
Malagasy (as we conveniently term the people of the 
island) are Indonesians, whose forefathers have sprung 
from successive waves of migration of those widely 
scattered races which inhabit Oceania, Indo-China, and 
the Malayan Islands. Both on ethnical and linguistic 
grounds, it is generally acknowledged that the separate 
tribes now inhabiting Madagascar have derived their 
origin from mixed types of these Indonesian or Malayo- 
Polynesian peoples. No people unite to greater 
natural intelligence a better aptitude for work; the 
Hova, in fact, spare no pains in their agricultural or 
commercial undertakings, and they show an unconquer- 
able perseverance and incredible activity, bestowing 
continued toil on ungrateful and laborious tasks, such 
as those involved in the cultivation of their sterile soil.” 





In the Westminster Review Mr. Greenwood discourses 
upon the causes which enable dogmatic theology to hold 
its own. Captain Burton’s paper on ‘“ Russian Fictional 
Literature” is rather slight. Ellen 8. H. Ritchie writes 
on the ways of womanhood. Mr. Lloyd sets forth the 
individualism which is the basis of Nonconformist phi- 
losophy. There is a paper on “Scientists and Social 
Purity ” which is a great deal more of an essay on Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s ‘‘ Ascent of Man” than on the sub- 
ject with which it especially deals. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


E have noticed elsewhere the Vicomte de Vogiié’s 
article on Pasteur. 

M. Berthelot, who himself bears a famous scientific 
name, contributes a most interesting article on ‘‘ Papin 
and the Invention of the Steam-Engine.’’ A contem- 
porary of Louis XIV, he oddly enough is now best known 
by the excellent stock-pot which bears the name of Pa- 
pin’s Digester. He was a most eminent scient‘fic man, 
and a member of the Royal Society founded by Boyle 
He spent many years in England, and it-is to be regretted 
that he did not permanently remain in London. The 
then Grand Duke of Hesse Cassel invited him to settle at 
Cassel in 1695. Papin’s London career was thus replaced 
by dependence upon a semi-royal patron. In 1708 we 
find him writing to Isaac Newton, asking for the where- 
withal to build a boat to be propelled by the agency of 
fire. But though Leibnitz followed up Papin’s request 
by a letter from himself, the money seems to have been 
wanting, and thus, for all we may know, the discovery 
of the steam-engine may have been retarded by a hun- 
dred years. Papin was last heard of at Cassel in 1714, 
but the date of his death is unknown. 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE Nouvelle Revue is distinguished among the Octo- 
ber continental publications inasmuch as it has no 
article dealing with Pasteur; Russia and things Russian 
are also conspicuous by their absence. The two articles 
which call for the most notice are a well-written and 
anonymous analysis of the mistakes made by the French 
when preparing the Madagascar Expedition, and M. 
Toreys’ article on railway accidents. 

In the first of these the French Minister of War’s un- 
known critic prepares a terrible indictment. He points 
out that Madagascar, unlike Tonkin, the Soudan, and 
Dahomey, was by no meana a terra incognita; for dur- 
ing the last two hundred years France has been repre- 
sented at Antananarivo by missions, schools, and mer- 
chants, and the French naval authorities were familiar 
with the coast and the various harbors of the island. He 
points out, with some justice, that since the Franco-Prus- 
sian War the whole efforts of France have been con- 
centrated on continental warfare, and that therefore, 
when the Ministry of War were called upon to furnish 
the wherewithal of such a force as the Madagascar Ex- 
pedition, they found themselves far from ready to do so. 
One by one the -writer passes in review the many mis- 
takes made by those who organized the material side of 
the expedition. Not content with criticising what has 
been done, he tells us clearly what, according to his 
opinion, ought to have been done; and he especially asks 
why, instead of seeking fresh and untried volunteers 
among existing French regiments, some attempt was not 
made to choose a body of picked men already familiar 
with colonial life and warfare. It is, however, fair to 
add that this article was evidently written before the 
news had arrived of the success of the expedition. 

If we are to believe M. Toreys, our lives may be said 
to be in danger every time we enter a railway carriage. 
He attributes the greater number of the accidents which 
have occurred on the continent during the last few 
months in a great measure to the bad state of the rail 
roads, or actual permanent way, which requires far more 


attention since trains de luxes have so enormously in- 
creased the weight of both coaches and engines. Still he 
admits that this would not be of such capital importance 
were it not that there is always a tendency to rely abso- 
lutely on the perfection of automatic mechanism. How 
often, he observes, do brakes refuse to work at the criti- 
cal moment. The third and, according to the French 
writer, the most serious cause of modern railway acci- 
dents, is the fashion in which the great companies over- 
work their signalmen and engine-drivers. 





THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


HE editors of the Revue de Paris are devoting them- 

selves more and more to fiction and biography, 

leaving philosophical, agrarian, and, even to a certain 
extent, political subjects to older rivals. 

The Duc d’Aumale contributes to the October Revue 
what promises to be one of the most interesting chapters 
in his forthcoming history of the Condes, that dealing 
with a sojourn made by the most famous of his ancestors 
at Chantilly during the latter portion of the seventeenth 
century. 

In curious contrast is M. Edmond de Goncourt’s really 
remarkable and delightful analysis of the career of the 
Japanese artist Hokousai, who flourished in the early part 
of this century, and of whom M. de Goncourt is now 
writing a biography. Hokousai spent his life illustrating 
the strange, primitive stories in which the Japanese de- 
light, and whenever it is possible the French critic 
novelist analyzes the plot of first one and then another 
of those fragments of Japanese literature. 

In the second October number the Revue, for the first 
time, ventures on illustrations, including three excellent 
reproductions of Meissonier’s family portraits, as well as 
one of the famous artist as a child, drawn by his mother, 
and a really admirable reproduction of a pencil sketch, 
entitled ‘‘ The Eve of Marengo.’’ M. Gréard contributes 
the tirst portion of what should be a very valuable biog- 
raphy of the painter. M. Duclaux, who is said to have 
been Pasteur’s favorite pupil, contributes some striking 
pages on his late master, whose laboratory he entered as 
long ago as 1862, when Pasteur was known but to a small 
circle of his fellow scientists. M. Duclaux brings out in 
striking fashion Pasteur’s great love cf his native country. 
Nothing seems to have given the great savant more pleas- 
ure than Professor Huxley’s well-chosen remark that his 
discoveries had already more than replaced in material 
wealth the terrible Prussian War indemnity. 

The July Revolution, in other words the events of 1830, 
are dealt with in both numbers of the Revue. 

Under the title of ‘‘The Garden of England,’”’ M. 
Potez gives an amusing account of a late visit to Devon- 
shire. The following few lines on London are not com- 
plimentary: ‘‘ In a cab driven by a poverty-stricken cab- 
man, whose melancholy countenance was that of a sickly 
drunkard, and whose mad eyes glared above his un- 
trimmed beard. The fog acted as a shroud, while the 
sun’s red disk gaped like a wound through the atmosphere 
of this accursed city ;:’’ but once the traveler found him- 
self in South Devon he had nothing but praise for peo- 
ple, scenery and architecture ; everything about him re- 
minded him of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” excepting that he was extremely impressed by 
the number of religions which flourished in each small 
town. 








THE NEW BOOKS 
RECENT AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


RECENT FICTION. 


The Days of Auld Lang Syne. By lan Maclaren. 
pp. 366. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
A Doctor of the Old School. By Ian Maclaren. 
pp. 208. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 
Nothing could be more welcome than the new volume of 
Drumtochty stories by Ian Maclaren which comes to us under 
the attractive title of ‘‘ The Days of Auld Lang Syne,” asa 
companion to the earlier series ‘* Beside the Bonny Briar 
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DOCTOR MACLURE, 
(From “ A Doctor of the Old School.”’) 


Bush.” The new stories deal with the same 
characters we came to know so well in the ear- 
lier volume. Best of all, Dr. MacLure comes 
back tous briefly in one of the stories. But, 
if the new book is welcome, what shall we say 
of the illustrated reprint of the last five chap- 
ters of the former volume, under the title ““A 
Doctor of the Old School”? In all the litera- 
ture which extols the virtues of the medical 


‘The Second Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kipling. 


ish of Drumtochty. It isa book to be read and reread. If 
any reader of ours is grateful to his family physician for 
unselfish and assiduous care, let him lose no time in buying a 
copy of this book, ‘‘ A Doctor of the Old School,” as a Christ- 
mas present for his own beloved physician. Maclaren may 
write all the rest of his life ; but he can never pass the mark 
of this story of Dr. MacLure; and it gives him an undying 
place in literature. 


The Men of the Moss-Hags. By S. R. Crockett. 
pp. 370. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Crockett’s new story of Scotch life carries us back to 
the time of the Covenanters, and it is destined to have a per- 
manent popularity. Mr. Crockett has spared no pains to 
study the history as well as the topography involved in his 
tale of the heroic struggle of the Covenanters; and viewed 
as a historical novel it is unusually accurate. Regarded asa 
romance, it is full of thrilling combat and reeks with gore, 
while its abundant love-making is in Mr. Crockett’s well-ap- 
proved and congenial vein. 


A Monk of Fife. A Romance of the Days of Jeanne 
D’Arc. By Andrew Lang. 12mo, pp. 335. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Lang has a great literary versatility, and is thor- 
oughly in love with the method of the new romancers whose 
work wins so much popular favor. He has succeeded in spin- 
ning a very charming tale of the days of Joan of Arc, his 
leading characters being chosen from the band of Scotchmen 
who went to France and participated in the stirring cam- 
paign under the.leadership of the Maid of Orleans which res- 
cued France from the English. The many readers and stu- 
dents who are just now attracted by the revival of interest 
in the character and achievements of Jeanne D’Arc should 
by all means read Mr. Lang’s romance. 


12mo, 


12mo, 
pp. 324. New York: The Century Company. 


It will be with no ordinary regret that Mowgli’s friends 
will bid him farewell, for the tales of the Man Wolf and his 
fascinating Jungle Folk touch chords in the reader, young or 
old, which vibrate none the less responsively from long dis- 
use. It is a new Mowgli whose adventures we follow, a 
Master of the Jungle instead of the humble neophyte who 
took Baloo’s corrections so meekly, but the interest is if any- 
thing increased. The picture of the young demi-god—for his 





profession nothing, so far as we are aware, 
compares in beauty and pathos with this story 
of the heroic Dr. William MacLure of the par- 
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human mother’s reception of him as a ‘“ Godling ” corre- 
sponds exactly to the attitude of the sympathetic reader— 
who controls even Hathi the Silent and his mysterious ele- 
phant-tribe, is so entirely captivating that the finale seems 
at first almost like a retrogression. Even the many hints 
through the tales, the prophecies by old Raksha and Akela 
that ‘‘ Man goes to Man at the last,” fail to reconcile one to 
the inevitable, and one feels that the Man Wolf gave up more 
than he got. Mr. Kipling’s style is as indescribable as could 
be expected of anything so charming. The rich flavor of the 
Jungle is never absent, and there is throughout the tales a 
suggestion of deeper things. 


‘‘Now these are the Laws of the Jungle 
And many and mightly are they, 
But the head and the hoof of the Law 
And the haunch and the hump is—Obey !”” 
This is one of many Jungle precepts which ‘“ manlings” 
might take to themselves with no little profit. 


Uncle Remus, his Songs and his Sayings. By Joel Chand- 
ler Harris. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 12mo, pp. 
265. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 


Few Americans need an introduction to Uncle Remus. 
For fifteen years he has been with us, and his inimitable ani- 
mals are as mirth-provoking to-day as when that super- 
humanly acute Brer Rabbit first delights us. It would be 
interesting to read of Mr. Harris’s “ creeturs” along with the 
Kipling tales merely to note how immeasurably differently 
two practically similar subjects can be handled by different 
people, but the present volume has a much more valid claim 
upon the attention in its illustrations. It is a dangerous task 
to attempt to give pictorial expression to creations which are 
already household words, but Mr. Frost is peculiarly qualified 
for just this work, and the pictures add hugely to the attract. 
iveness. The greatest triumph is perhaps in the Tar-Baby, 
which even Mr. Frost has rarely surpassed. 





JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


A Daughter of the Tenements. By Edward W. Town- 
send. 12mo, pp. 301. New York: Lovell, Coryell & 

Co. $1.75. 

Mr. Townsend in his ‘‘Chimmie Fadden ” and other stories 
of New York life has made for himself a real and not unenvia- 
ble position among our writers,both as a humorist and asa 
story teller. The strange contrasts of life in the city of New 
York afford a rich field for character study. Journalists like 
Julian Ralph, Mr. Townsend, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, and several 


others, have shown a delightful appreciation of the literary 
possibilities that belong to a study of New York tenement 
house life. Mr. Townsend has in this new tale ventured be- 
yond the domain of sketchy characterization and the short 
story, and has attempted a novel. Whatever the critics may 
say from their own point of view touching the artistic qualities 
of this piece of writing, the general public will pass a very 
favorable verdict upon it. It isan intensely readable story, 
Mr. Townsend is thoroughly in love with all of his characters 
except the villain and one or two minor people, and everything 
comes out as happily and successfully asin one of Ned Har- 
rigan’s plays. If Mr. Townsend will understand that we 





EDWARD W. TOWNSEND. 


mean the comparison as a compliment, we will confess that 
his story in many ways positively suggests some of Mr. Har- 
rigan’s creations. It ought to be dramatized, and Mr. Har- 
rigan should play ‘‘ Uncle Dan.”” Mr. Townsend has supplied 
plot enough for half a dozen stories ; but the best thing 
about the book is not the story. The great merit lies in the 
pictures of East Side life based upon a careful study of Mul- 
berry Bend and that vicinity. Mr. Townsend has been rather 
severely criticised for the incidental reflection which his 
story makes upon the methods of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, but we do not think he intends 
to find fault with the main purposes and results of that 
noble charity. His story has wholesomeness of tone, and 
staunch regard for everything that is good and true in per- 
sonal character ; but Mr. Townsend does not like municipal 
reform, and cannot help giving Tammany a little bit of aid 
and comfort. 


Katharine Lauderdale. By F. Marion Crawford. 12mo, 


pp. 500. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 

This novel of Mr. Crawford’s, which formerly appeared 
in two volumes, is now issued under a single covering, as one 
of the uniform edition offered by his publishers. 


Casa Braccio. By F. Marion Crawford. Two vols., 16mo, 
pp. 334-332. NewYork: Macmillan & Co. $2. 

While the tragedy in three acts, to which Mr. Crawford 
has given the above name, and which tells of an Italian ven- 
geance waiting a quarter of acentury for its consummation, 
could hardly flow as smoothly as the minutely detailed 
“Kstharine Lauderdale,” it repeatedly shows the author at 
his best. The plot is far too complicated to synopsize, but 
the characters of Gloria Dalrymple, the wonderfully beauti- 
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fully, with theatrical and dramatic instincts in place of a 
heart, and inscrutable Paul Griggs the plodding Hercules, 
are genuine creations, and are handled in the author’s usual 
masterly manner. He is very sure of himself in this Italian 
atmosphere, the essence of which has rarely been so success- 
fully and vividly instilled into any fiction as into the Saraci- 
nesca group and the present novel. The announcement in 
the dedication that ‘** Casa Braccio” is the author’s twenty- 
fifth novel is surprising enough, when one remembers how 
comparatively recent a sensation was that caused by “* Mr, 
Isaacs,” but Mr. Crawford’s art seems to thrive during this 
railroad-speed production, and no one can read the present 
story without agreeing at least that ‘ there are things which 
Mr. Crawford can say as no one else can.” 


A Singular Life. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
pp. 426. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Mrs. Ward's books always strike a high note, yet avoid 

the pitfall of apparent “ preaching’ so deadly to the popu- 

larity of anovel. Emanuel Bayard, having been rejected as 
unorthodox by the council of the church to which he had 


16mo, 
$1.25. 
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been called, devotes himself to the poor fisher-folk of the 
some seaport town, and finally becomes a martyr to the 
fierce opposition aroused by his crusade against his people’s 
besetting sin of intemperance. 


The Land of Promise. By Paul Bourget. 12mo, pp. 372. 


Chicago: F. Tennyson Neeley. $1.50. 


M. Bourget’s “ La terre promise ” is now some five years 


old. It deals with the question of a parent’s obligation to an 


illegitimate child, and is appreciatively referred to in our | 


November issue by Pierre de Coubertin (p. 623). 


Clarence. By Bret Harte. 16mo, pp. 270. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

It is always a pleasure to welcome Bret Harte back into 
the literary arena. In “ Clarence’ we have some additional 
and probably final incidents in the lives.of our old friends 
Susy and Jim Hooker, whose adventures made “ A Waif of 
the Plains,”’ such pleasant reading. 

Joan Haste. By H. Rider Haggard. 12mo, pp. 425. New 

York : Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Haggard has in his latest novel come back to civili- 
zation for his background and Joan Haste plays her part in 
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a quiet seaport town in Eastern England. There is, how- 
ever. all the “action” in the tragedy which one would ex- 
pect from the author of “ She.” 


The Stark-Munro Letters. Edited and Arranged by A. 
Conan Doyle. 12mo, pp. 385. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 

In these twelve letters from J. Stark Munro to his friend 
Herbert Swanborough, the author is supposed to deal to 
some extent with matters of his own experience. The ac- 
quaintance of a gentleman like the eccentric Cullingworth 
would be hardly so pleasant as the reading of his vagaries in 
Dr. Doyle’s clever narrative. 


Wedding and Other Stories. By Julien Gordon. 12mo, 
pp. 232. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1. 

The volume comprises half a dozen of the short stories 
which have not before appeared in book form. They are in 
the author’s usual graceful vein and contain many character- 
istic touches—for instance : ‘* The earl blinked his eyes like a 
young owl, blinded by the light in his own soul.” 


A Set of Rogues. By Frank Barrett. 12mo, pp. 316. New 
York : Macmillan & Co. $1.50. ; 


** A Set of Rogues” is one of Mr. Barrett’s ingenious and 
lively romances, which details the rascalities of a band of stroll- 
ing players during the reign of the second Charles, in such a 
deft and picturesque manner that one ends by falling in love 
with the reprobates. 


The Wonderful Visit. By H. G. Wells. 
New York : Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 
Mr. Wells's last volume, following his powerful story of 

“The Teine Machine” is reviewed in our ‘“‘ London Letter” 

for November. 


Tales of An Engineer with Rhymes of the Rail. By Cy 
Warman. i16mo, pp. 245. New York: Charles 
Scribners’ Sons. $1.25. 

This collection of Mr. Warman’s railway stories and 
poems comprises eleven “ tales’ and nineteen of his railway 
songs. The former cover a wide space ranging from a thou- 
sand mile run in twenty hours between New York and Chi- 
cago, to the trip by the Orient Express from Paris to Con- 
stantinople, *‘ the end of the railway system of the earth.” 


Bernicia. By Amelia E. Barr. 12mo, pp. 306. New 

York : Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The reading public is indebted to the author of “ Jan 
Vedder’s Wife” and ‘ Friend Olivia’ for not a few pleasant 
hours, and the present romance, woven about certain facts 
in the life of the earnest and eloquent revivalist, George 
Whitefield, adds to the obligation. Bernicia is a coquettish 
maiden whose Jacobitish tendencies are made to serve as a 
foil for her charms. : 


Lilith : A Romance. By George Mac Donald. 12mo, pp. 

351. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

Dr. Mac Donald’s last book is a fantastic allegory, which 
is very different indeed from most of what he has already 
given us. One must read the book to appreciate the weird 
and uncanny descriptions of some of the adventures in the 
‘* Evil Wood ” and the land of Bulika. 


The Life of Nancy. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 16mo, pp. 

322. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

“The Life of Nancy” is the initial ‘story in a collection 
of ten. There is something very satisfactory about Miss 
Jewett’s sketches. One turns to them with the certainty of 
finding a subtle and sympathetic character-study of the 
New England folk she loves to portray. 


The Village Watch-Tower. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
16mo, pp. 218. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 


These short stories of a New England village are light- 
ened and animated by the author’s usual spirit and clever 


16mo, pp. 245. 
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characterizations. The pathetic picture of shiftless and irre- 

sponsible old **Tom o’ the Blueb’ry Plains,” who preferred 

starvation to the poor-house, is in her happiest vein. 

The Coming of Theodora. By Eliza Orne White. 16mo, 
pp. 304. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
Some genius (or paragrapher) once said that while a per- 

fect woman might be adorable a perfect woman would be 
deadly. Mrs. White’s Theodora is almost too good for an or- 
dinary mortal to be comfortable with, but nevertheless she is 
well drawn, and forms the central figure in an interesting 
presentation of family life. 

A Question of Faith. By L. Dougall. 16mo, pp. 290. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The author of the above does not treat of religious faith, 
but strives to determine what measure of belief can be prop- 
erly exacted by the Blind God in the face of weighty circum- 
stantial evidence. 

The Wise Woman: A Novel. By Clara Louise Burn- 
ham. 16mo, pp. 430. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25. 

‘*The Wise Woman” is preternaturally and unfemininely 
wise in her realization of the value of silence. The book con- 
tains much clever satire on suburban life, the scene being laid 
in the vicinity of New York, and has a wholesome and pretty 
little love-story in it such as Miss Burnham writes so deftly. 


Beatrice of Bayou Téche. By Alice Igenfritz Jones. 
16mo, pp. 386. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 
The writer has plunged into some of the omnipresent 

racial problems in Louisiana society and portrays graphically 

the miseries of a clever and charming girl whose blood has 
the African taint. 


Pecple We Pass. By Julian Ralph. 12mo, pp. 209. New 
York: Harper Brothers. $1.25. 
It is a fertile field from which Mr. Ralph has drawn the 
materials for the graphic sketches in his book—the strange 
medley of human beings huddled together in the great city 





JULIAN RALPH. 


tenements. All but one of the seven short stories have 
already appeared in magazine form, but the perusal of them 
in conjunction leaves one witha still more vivid realization 
of what a terra incognita lies at our very doors among this 
“ other half.”” which numerically, and still more politically, 
might be expressed by a much larger fraction. Mr. Ralph 
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writes with a simple directness which makes the reader feel 
the fact that his many years of reporting, and the accom- 
panying salutary restraint of the editorial blue pencil have 
left a permanent impression. Decidedly the best of the pho- 
tographic little stories is ‘‘The Mother Song,” with its 
pathetic central figure of the old apple-woman, so ambitious 
for her sons that she has freed them from the hampering 
weight of her own name, in order that with a “ jintale” 
patronymic they may become “ foine jintlemen,” instead of 
“working wid a broom along wid the Dagos claning the 
streets.” 


Red Men and White. By Owen Wister. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


No one can doubt for a moment the intense realism of 
these stories of the plains. Some of the most realistic pas- 
sages are at the same time the most awful, and sometimes the 
narrative stops little short of the hideous, in its fidelity to 
unpleasant truth. The scenes, the incidents, and the char- 
acters are well worthy of preservation, on the whole, and it 
is well that somebody thinks of this, for they are already 
numbered among the “ passing ” things of our day and gener- 
ation. With such an artist as Remington, and so apt a word 
painter as Wister, among us, we shall not be permitted to 
forget how the frontiersmen of yesterday looked and spoke 
and acted. Wister and Remington both know a cow-boy 
when they see one—and that is n't often these days. 


The Comedy of Sentiment. By Max Nordau. 12mo, pp. 
278. New York and Chicago: F. Tennyson Neely. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Nordau has a fondness for surprising peoples. The 
idea of ‘“‘ sentiment” contained in his last book is certainly 
novel. The fondness of the human mind for brilliant writing 
causes people to pardon many things to a book if it be 
“clever,” but the ‘‘ Comedy of Sentiment’ does not seem to 
have even this excuse. 


12mo, pp. 290. 


Silas Marner. By George Eliot. 12mo, pp. 223. New 
York and London : Longmans, Green & Co. 75 cents. 
This volume forms one of the series of ** English Classics.” 

It is printed from the authorized English edition, and has 

notes and an introduction by Robert Herrick, together with 

a chronological table of the main events of George Eliot's life 

and co-temporaneous literary productions. 


The Land of Tawny Beasts. By Pierre Maél. Translated 
by Elizabeth Luther Cary. Quarto, pp. 290. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2.50. 

The Land of Tawny Wild Beasts isa strange account of 
the adventures with enemies of the animal world and the 
still more dangerous native fanatics encountered by a party 
of explorers scaling Gaurisankar or Mt. Everest. The great 
French explorer Merrien and the young lady disguised as a 
male * Yankee” get on so well together through their trials 
that they finally decide to make the partnership permanent. 


The Secret of the Court. By Frank Frankfort Moore. 
12mo, pp. 277. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

“The Secret of the Court” isa fanciful tale of how two 

Englishmen discovered, in the buried Temple of Hevoth, 


‘the “ Secret of the Court of Life,” against which even death 


was powerless, and how terrible a result ensued from a suc- 
cessful application of their knowledge, owing to the soulléss 
condition of the reanimated body. 


Diana ; The History of a Great Mistake. 
phant. 12mo, pp. 306. New York: 
Book Company. $1. 

For ‘‘ The History of a Great Mistake” there is a great 
deal of placid content and resignation in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
story. Count Pandolfini, an Italian ‘* Anglomaniac,” incau- 
tiously entrusts his wooing to a stupid friend, who selects the 
wrong lady, whereupon the count feels in duty bound to 
marry the latter, since she has accepted enthusiastically, 
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and both he and the Diana, the real object of his adoration, 
accept their fate with well-bred calmness and suavity. 


A Little Pilgrim’s Progress in the World. Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. 





BOYS’ BOOKS AND JUVENILES. 


Mr. Rabbit at Home. By Joel Chandler Harris. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 304. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.50. 

The children of an older growth 
share in the “Uncle Remus” stories, but ‘Mr. , Rabbit 
at Home” is aimed directly at the youngsters. It isa 
continuation of the ‘‘Mr. Thimblefinger’” tales, and our 
old friends Buster John, Sweetest Susan and Drucilla 
areagain the appreciative audience. Not a few of the 
fairy tales awake reminiscences — we seem to have heard 
these things before in slightly different form, but Mr. 
Harris has many fresh and ingenious ideas. Mrs. Meadows 
herself says that she thought she had heard all the stories, 
but the “ Kings of the Clinkers” is new, and, indeed, even 
the familiar situations are handled in a novel way. There is 
a pleasant, easy movement to the stories which make them 
decidedly attractive, and they will surely appeal strongly to 
the young folk. The twenty-five full-page illustrations by 
Oliver Herford add much to the general make-up of the 
volume, and his representations of the ‘‘ Diddypawn” and 
the other queer creatures are very felicitous. There is one 
little typographical error which is unfortunate in a chil- 
dren’s book, where it is stated that “‘ Johany saw the milk 
pail setting on the shelf.” 


Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. A Story of the City Beau- 
tiful. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Sq. 8vo, pp. 
191. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Mrs. Burnett’s children are very real and attractive 
beings. Forlorn little Meg and Robin, whose Illinois home is 
ruled by an aunt, not actively unkind, but merely ‘‘ad- 
vanced” beyond maternal sympathy and affection to an 
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intimate and practical acquaintance with all matters agri- 
cultural, have caught some echoes from the enthusiasm of 
the founders of the Great White City. With their “ treas- 
ure,” accumulated through six years of penny saving and 
buried beneath the hay in the ‘* straw parlor,” the two little 
ones make their way to Chicago and the Fair, where, after 
ecstatic sight-seeing, their good fairy comesin the shape of 
wifeless and childless John Holt, whointroducesthem to new 
wonders and finally adopts them. The story is told admir- 
ably, with a wealth of feeling and pathos that never tends 
toward the maudlin. 
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MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


The Horse Fair. By James Baldwin. Octavo, pp. 418. 

New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 

Mr. Baldwin has gathered together all the horses of fact 
and fiction, from the patient beast in front of the plow to 
Pegasus and the “ Four-in-hand.of Helios.”” Nor does he omit 
the magic Arabian horse of brass and the huge wooden ani- 
mal who brought about the downfall of Troy. A studious 
farmer-boy, lying down on a hot day to rest from his plow- 
ing, is taken in hand by Cheiron the Centaur, and sees all 
these equine notables at a great six-days’ horse fair. The 
idea is ingeniously and thoroughly worked out, and there is 
much fascinating reading for boys and girls in the merry 
legends and bits of history. 


Gipsy’s Cousin Joy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
pp. 320. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


Besides Mrs. Ward’s novel, “‘ A Singular Life,” reviewed 
elsewhere, we have a child’s story in the new edition 
‘*Gypsy series. These charming little tales have not lost 
any of their charm in the thirty years since they were 
penned, and the healthy, happy little Tomboy who is the 
central figure is such a pleasing creation that we must regret 
that the author herself has to confess a lack of knowledge as 
to whether Gypsy subsequently wrote poetry, made pies or 
‘* practiced medicine or matrimony.” 


12mo, 


A Last Century Maid, and Other Stories for Children. By 
Aune Hollingsworth Wharton. Octavo, pp. 203. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 

‘* A Last Century Maid” is the initial number in a series 
of six children’s stories just published by Miss Wharton. 
The scene is laid near Philadelphia, at the time when the 
Chiefs of the Six Nations visited that city, and the author's 
study of colonial life has enabled her to draw the characters 
very graphically. : 

A Dash to the Pole. By Herbert D. Ward. 
270. New York: Lovell, Coryell & Co. $1. 


Mr. Ward adopts very difficult tactics for the amusement 
of the young people from those customary with his wife. 
His last book is a wild story of a journey to the North Pole 
by five Chicagoans, who make their way thither in an 
“aeropole” at a rate of speed varying from one to three 
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hundred miles an hour. They get back, with two of the party 

dead, to find that their achievement is too stupendous fora 

skeptical world. 

Chilhowee Boys in War Time. By Sarah E. Morrison. 
12mo, pp. 382. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


The adventures of the ‘ Chilhowee Boys,” which were 
detailed in Miss Morrison’s former book, are now supple- 
mented by an account of their life in the usually peaceful 
Tennessee Valley during the war of 1812. There is no lack of 
action in the book, from riding a wonderful stag, finally laid 
low by an Indian’s bullet, to chopping off three toes (all but 
one replaced by prompt measures). The boy reader will find 
plenty of excitement, and can thrill to his heart’s content. 


Jack Alden: A Story of Adventures in the Virginia Cam- 
paigns. By Warren L. Goss. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50 
Besides a graphic and lively way of picturing exciting 

scenes, Mr. Goss has the great advantage of an apparently 
inexhaustible fund of experiences from which to draw ma- 
terial for his war stories. Himself a soldier on the Union 
side, the greater part of his book is made up of actual oc- 
currences which came under his observation, and which he 
puts forth in a form well calculated to win the hearts of his 
young readers. 


Cuore: An Italian Schoolboy’s Journal. A Book for Boys. 
By Edmondo de Amicis. Octavo, pp. 326. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

Signor de Amicis is best known to Americans by his 
works of travel and description ; in Italy, however, his fame 
rests very largely on his authorship of “Cuore,” of which 
more than 125 editions have appeared within the past ten 
years. Miss Hapgood’s translation first appeard in 1887, 
without illustrations. Happily the publishers have atoned 
for this lack in the present edition, which should prove at- 
tractive to young America, as wellas to young Italy. Itisa 
story of patriotism, honor, and courage, and its great popu- 
larity in its own land is a favorable commentary on the 
essential integrity and high spirit of the Italian people. 


In the Okefenokee. By Louis Pendleton. 12mo, pp. 182. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

The author of ‘King Tom and the Runaways” chooses 
the great Georgia swamp, with its thousand miles of marsh, 
jungle and flooded forest, as the scene for his book. The two 
boys who get lost in its tangle are captured bya band of 
deserters from the Confederate Army, encamped in the 
recesses of the swamp, and have nota few hairbreadth es- 
capes before arriving safely home again. 


Half Round the World. By Oliver Optic. 12mo, pp. 364. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


A Lieutenant at Eighteen. By Oliver Optic. 
483. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 
Mr. Adams has a secure position in the hearts of Ameri- 
can boys. His dozens of volumes, with their interweaving 
characters, have furnished probably more healthy good 
reading than those of any other writer of his class. ‘* Half 
Round. the World” is tke “second volume of the third 
series in his All-Over-the-World Library, which tells of the 
long voyage of the steamer Guardian-Mother. This vessel 
is really a great floating school, primarily for the young 
millionaire, Louis Belgrave, and incidentally for his compan- 
ion students and the older passengers. The fact that it is by 
Oliver Optic insures a good exciting story, as a sugar coating 
to the information imparted en route. The other volume is 
also one of a series—‘t The Blue and Gray on Land ’’—and tells 
the stcry of young Lieutenant Winfield Milton and his 
squadron of Riverlawn cavalry, who waged ceaseless war- 
fare against the Kentucky guerrillas during the Civil War. 


The Lottery Ticket. By J. T. Trowbridge. Sq. 16mo, 
pp. 202. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1. 


Mr. Trowbridge is another certainty in the matter of 
boys’ stories. ‘‘ The Lottery Ticket” isan enlarged form of 


12mo, pp. 
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the story which appeared as a serial under that name. The 
scene is laid in Boston some fifty years ago, and tells how 
Weber Lockridge was induced by a slightly older friend to 
invest ina ticket which brought him a great deal of happi- 
ness. Mr. Trowbridge’s books have always a high moral 
tone, and cannot fail to influence young readers in the right 
direction. 
The Partners: A Girls’ Story. By William O. Stoddard. 
Illustrated by Albert Scott Cox. 12mo, cloth, pp. 302. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.50. 


The “ Partners ” in Mr. Stoddard’s story consist of Nelly, 
the head of the firm, Sam, Cash, an unreasonably partisan 
dog, and Peter, a half- pound bullhead who is an enormous 
success as an advertisement. The youngsters prosper in 
their business venture despite a weak old uncle with num- 
berless promissory notes and a lack of receipts, and Nelly’s 
business connection with a city firm at length resultsina 
different sort of partnership and a changed sign over the 
store in the New Jersey village. 


Chumley’s Post: A Story of the Pawnee Trail. By William 
O. Stoddard. 12mo, pp. 368. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Stoddard carries his readers far from Jersey villages 
in this spirited story. Chumley the Settler, after having 
more than one man’s share of perils in the Pawnee country, 
is metamorphosed at the end into Mr. Richard Cholmon- 
deley, an English younger son, and takes to himself as wife 
the girl whom he has rescued from the clutches of the say- 
ages. 

The Young Castellan. By George Manville Fenn. 8vo, 
pp. 344. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


This tale of the Civil War in England is both well-con- 
ceived and well told. Young Roy Royland and his soldier- 
tutor, old Ben Maillet, have an exciting time defending the 
castle against the Parliamentary troops while Roy’s father 
isabsent. It is eventually captured through the treachery 
of one of the inmates, but the arrival of Sir Granby Royland 
changes the whole complexion of affairs very speedily and 
the castle returus to its rightful owner. 


A New Alice in the Old Wonderland. By Anna M. Rich- 
ards, Sr. With 67 illustrations by Anna M. Richards, 
Jr. 12mo, pp. 309. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.50. 
‘We're not original, nor wise nor witty; 
But since to amuse the children is our plan, 
To weigh us in your balance were a pity; 
So spare us, gentle critic, if you can,” 
Sings the modest author in her prefatory verses. Like all 
modern successes our aforetime frend, Alice, reappears on 
the scene and once more penetrates into wonderland, this 
time through the friendly mediation of a slice of weddng 
cake beneath her pillow. The Duchess, the Dormouse, the 
Mock Turtle and the March Hare again delight us with new 
variations on their irresistibly comic themes. Despite Mrs. 
Richards’ disclaimer her readers will find the book both 
original and witty, and will discover toward the end that 
the twin Tweedles, Tweedledum and Tweedledee, are still 
undistinguishable by the ordinary observer. 


Paddy O’Learey and His Learned Pig. By Elizabeth W. 
Champney. Illustrated by F. D. Steele. 16mo, pp. 
171. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

‘Tis a marvelous piggy that Finn ma Cool! Who would 
dare to mention even Charles Lamb’s name, much less his 
famous essays, in the presence of a porcine genius, who, not 
content with performing innumerable tricks and acting with 
all the realism of a human being, must also “ point and 
course game, never offering to devour it,” and procure his 
living entirely from the neighbors’ gardens while holding 
his owner’s domain sacred? It is a most entertaining piece 
of fun which Mrs. Champney has put forth, and her readers 
will regret to learn that Finn ma Cool died at last “from an 
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exciss of eddication,’’ so that there is no chance of a further 
chronicling of his achievements. 


Witch Winnie at Versailles. By Elizabeth W. Champney. 
12mo, pp. 355. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
This new volume in the ‘‘ Witch Winnie” series is a 

striking contrast to the rollicking “Paddy O’Leary” re- 

ferred to above. The historical sketches introduced are made 
very vivid, and Mrs. Champney’s great interest in the New 

York Messiah Home for Children led her to embody in the 

story a very earnest appeal in behalf of that charity. 


The Ocala Boy. By Maurice Thompson. 12mo, pp. 225. 

Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. $1. 

Mr. Thompson’s ‘Ocala Boy” is shrouded in mystery 
for a long time, and the two young Northerners who have 
been ‘ getting experience” in the little Florida town, are 
much chagrined to find out that they have been seeking for 
the original of a composite photograph. That the weird, but 
fascinating, Hiram should turn out to be a real estate agent 
is enough to make one conclude that that business as prac- 
ticed in Florida requires exceptional gifts. 

The Wizard King. By David Ker. 12mo, pp. 304. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 


The great Sobieski was first christened the ‘‘ Wizard 
King ” by the Khan of Crim-Tartary, and his Turkish adver- 
saries, who attributed his marvelous victories to magic, in- 
variably so termed him. Mr. Ker handles the historical 
romance with much ability, and his descriptions of the many 
exploits in the life of the renowned Polish general are re- 
plete with interest. The culminating point in the narrative 
is the account of the defeat of the Turks before Vienna in 
1683—that defeat which checked forever the Moslem advance 
upon Christendom and which brought forth Pope Innocent’s 
famous text: ‘* There was a man sent from God, whose name 
was John.” 


Cormorant Crag. By George Manville Fenn. 
416. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


This is another characteristic story of adventure by Mr 
Fenn, telling how two lads undauntedly passed the danger- 
ous headland which the simple fisher-folk believed to be 
deadly to whomever should attempt to round it, and in what 
an awkward position the explorers found themselves through 
their discovery of a smugglers’ cave in the supposedly 
haunted locality. 


The Keeper of the Salamander’s Order. By William Shat- 
tuck. Octavo, pp. 326. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $2. 

Mr. Shattuck’s volume contains many unique concep- 
tions and whimsical fancies. The Prince of the island of 
Bascougar goes off on an extended trip with a fairy whose 
Salamander steed is guided by an asbestos bridle—a modern 
innovation which would seem to hint that the former blind 
faith of the younger generaticn has not retained its pristine 
vigor. The wonders which the pair encounter make a pleas- 
ing tale. 

A Flock of Girls and Boys. By Nora Perry. 12mo, pp. 

323. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Miss Perry’s girls, about whom she never tires of writ- 
ing, are very natural, healthy creatures, and her sympa- 
thetic, graceful stories are good reading for all young people. 
A Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes. Edited by S. 

Baring-Gould. 12mo, pp. 160. London: Methuen & 

Co. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has collected a great many old fuvor- 
ites for his volume, and includes also a number which are 
new to the American nurseries. The book is handsomely 
gotten up, on heavy paper, and profusely decorated with 
designs by the members of the Birmingham Art School. 


12mo, pp. 


Cousin Mona. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 12mo, pp. 337. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25. 
Miss Carey also addresses herself especially to the girls, 

with what success the many readers of ‘* Aunt Diana” and 
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** Little Miss Muffet * can imagine. Thereisa deal of ‘‘ marry- 
ing and giving in marriage” toward the end of the book, 
and most of the characters live happily ever afterward— 
which leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth per se. 


Snow Bird and the Water Tiger, and other American 
Indian Tales. By Margaret Compton. Octavo, pp. 201. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


At last we have a book of truly ‘“*‘ American” fairy tales. 
What more natual thing for our story writers to do than to 
seek new creations in the abundant folk-lore of the aborig- 
ines? Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha” gave a suggestion of these 
resources of the Indian story-teller, Iagoo, and the present 
collection shows in a way what the capabilities of that 
worthy are. His tales of the fairies, the giants, the dwarfs, 
the witches, and the magicians of Indian-land are here trans- 
cribed for the benefit of the children of the palefaces. They 
are thrown into an attractive form, and the pencil of the 
illustrator, Mr. Walter C. Greenough, has added strength and 
grace to their presentation. 





ART PUBLICATIONS AND HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Painting in France After the Decline of Classicism. By 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Octavo, pp. 125. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. $3. 


Contemporary French Painters. By Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton. Octavo, pp. 123. Boston : Roberts Brothers. $3. 


The two essays above, illustrated by photogravures of a 
number of the paintings treated of, are conceived and exe- 
cuted in Mr. Hamerton’s usual broad-minded and elevated 
manner. Keen sighted and eclectic, he is not hampered by 
the narrow dogmatism only too common to writers on sub- 
jects appertaining to art. As he himself says: ‘“ The author 
has been surprised, whilst writing the following pages, to 
find how it was possible to feel sympathy approaching to en- 
thusiasm for creeds in art so hostile to each other that the 
believers in them are full of mutual bitterness.” 


The Helen Jackson Year Book. Octavo, pp. 208. Boston « 
Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 

These selections from the writings of Helen Jackson have 
been collocated and arranged by Harriet T. Perry in the form 
of a year book, with illustrations by Emil Bayard and E. H. 
Jarrett. 

Fair Women of To-Day. By Samuel Minturn Peck. With 
fac-similes of paintings in water-color by Caroline C. 
Lovell. Size 9 x11 inches, pp. 80. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. $2.50. 

This daintily bound volume is a collection of verse, 
which, if not the outpourings of genius, at least does not 
pretend to be very lofty, with a fanciful full-page illustration 
to each of the characteristic attempts. 

Poems of the Farm. Selected and illustrated by Alfred 
C. Eastman. Quarto, pp. 67. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
pard. $2.50. 

Mr. Eastman has put together some twenty-five very 
miscellaneous poems, which include some published in news- 
papers and one each by Dr. Holmes and Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, which present many aspects of rural life. 
Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls and a “ Golliwog.” Pict- 

ures by Florence K. Upton. Words by Bertha Upton. 

Size, 9 x 11 inches. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. $2. 

This volume contains a cleverly written description for 
children of the pranks of a couple of dolls, who act much like 
the popular brownies. 

The Child’s Garden of Song. Selected and arranged by 
William L. Tomlins. Quarto, pp. 72. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $2. 

Mr. Tomlins has striven to give to the children a collec- 
tion of songs which, while simple and comprehensible, shall, 




















THE NEW BOOKS. 


by their high musical and poetical standard, give an impetus 

to development in the right directions of musical apprecia- 

tion. 

Niram. A Dusky Idyl. By Laisdell Mitchell. 12mo, pp. 
%5. Philadelphia : American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, 1420 Chestnut street. 75 cents. 

‘“‘Niram” is the prettily illustrated story of a negro 
hunchback in the far South who had a vein of hero-worship 
in him that would have delighted dyspeptic old Thomas 
Carlyle himself. 


Christmas Week at Bigler’s Mill. By Mrs. D. E. W. 
Spratt. 12mo, pp. 78. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society. 75 cents. 

Mrs. Spratt has described how ‘ peace on earth, good 
will toward men” was evolved in a certain Southern village 
out of conditions which promised very oppositely. 
Fac-similes of Water Colors by W. Granville Smith. 

Size, 13x 17 inches. New York : Frederick A. Stokes 

Company. $6. 

The above six dainty water-colors, from the facile brush 
of Mr. Granville Smith, are inclosed in a really beautiful 
cover, and have all of the artist’s spirit and ‘‘ pleasingness.”’ 





TRAVEL, NATURAL HISTORY, AND OUT-OF-DOOR 
BOOKS. 
Little Rivers. By Henry Van Dyke. Octavo, pp. 300. 

New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

Those who have felt the spell of Dr. Van Dyke’s magic 
style, whether in literary criticism, description of natural 
scenery, or even sermons, will be prepared to expect a rich 
feast in this his latest volume of ‘essays in profitable idle- 
ness,”’ nor will any be disappointed. The essays are ad- 
dressed to such as care for “ plain pleasures, and informal 
company, and friendly observations on men and things (and 
a few true fish stories).” The beauties of secluded nature, 
from the Adirondacks and the wilds of Canada to the heather 
of old Scotland and the summits of the Alps, form the basic 
materials on which the author’s descriptive powers are 
trained, and a most delightful series of word-paintings is the 
result. Nor should we omit to mention the thirty or more 
full-page illustrations which the artists have offered as the 
outward adornment of the book. 


Cruising among the Caribbees : Summer Days in Winter 
Months. By Charles A. Stoddard. 12mo, pp. 198. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


The editor of the New York Observer, whose earlier 
books of travel—'t Across Russia,” ‘Spanish Cities,” and 
** Beyond the Rockies *—had already made him known asa 
keen observer and graceful writer, has prepared an enter- 
taining volume on the West Indies. Dr. Stoddard has em- 
bodied in this account not only the narrative of his own ex- 
periences in visiting the islands, but much historical and 
descriptive matter of real value. His “‘ Cruising among the 
Caribbees ”’ deserves a place beside the excellent works of F. 
A. Ober in the same field. 

Constantinople. By F. Marion Crawford. Octavo, pp. 79. 

New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Now that popular interest in things Oriental, and par- 
ticularly things Turkish, is especially keen, Marion Craw- 
ford’s description of Constantinople may be said to be truly 
a timely piece of work. Not only is Mr. Crawford himself 
thoroughly familiar with the scenes of which he writes, but 
the illustrator of his little volume, Mr. Edwin L. Weeks, has 
only recently returned from a long campaign in the Orient, 
and his pictures are most graphic. 
Mentone, Cairo, and Corfu. 

Woolsen. 12mo, pp. 368. New York: 

Brothers. $1.75. 

Possibly it was the rising tide of winter Mediterranean 
travel that suggested to her publishers the appropriateness 
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of reprinting at this time the late Miss Woolson’s charming 
sketches of a few years back in Harper's Monthly, but the 
sketches themselves have a more than temporary interest, 
and fully deserve the dignity of a bound volume. Much ma- 
terial is included in the chapters on ‘Cairo in 1890” and 
‘Corfu and the Ionian Sea,” which did not appear in the 
original magazine articles. 
From the Black Sea through Persia and India. By Edwin 
Lord Weeks. Octavo, pp. 449. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $3.50. 


Mr. Weeks succeeds, in this sumptuous volume, in tell- 
ing us much that most of us did not know before about a part 


’ of the world which has been in the past, and seems destined 


to be in the future, the theatre of important events. Of es- 
pecial interest in his account of social and intellectual con- 
ditions in India. Having artistic perceptions, Mr. Weeks 
has recorded the impressions of an artist on a journey 
through a somewhat forbidding region (in the former part 
of his narrative) and his pictures powerfully re-enforce the 
vivid statements of the text. 


Notes on Japan. By Alfred Parsons. Octavo, pp. 226. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. $3. 


Mr. Alfred Parsons, whose work as an illustrator of sev- 
eral of the Harper’s publications is well and favorably known, 
has ventured into authorship, and his name appears on the 
title-page of one of the daintiest of the * travel books” of the 
present season—"* Notes in Japan,” with illustrations by the 
author. These **‘ Notes” develop, as one turns the leaves, 
into charming sketches of Japanese life and its environment, 
the natural beauties of the country, and the manners and 
customs of the people, with now and then a bit of character 
study, which is not the less searching and effective because 
of the writer’s light touch. Nothing need be said of the illus- 
trations, which represent the artist’s most faithful efforts, 
and add both grace and vividness to the other excellences of 
his book. 


Rambles in Japan, the Land of the Rising Sun. By H. 
B. Tristram, D.D. Octavo, pp. 306. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $2. 


Another book of Japanese travel, by Canon Tristram, of 
Durham Cathedral, gives the impressions of a dignitary of 
the Church of England who had unusual facilities for observ- 
ing certain phases of the Japanese civilization, particularly 
the influence of Christian missions. The illustrations—forty- 
five in number—were made by Mr. Edward Whymper, from 
sketches and photographs. 


This Goodly Frame the Earth. By Francis Tiffany. 12mo, 
pp. 371. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


The sub-title of this book—‘‘ Stray Impressions of Scenes, 
Incidents, and Persons ina Journey touching Japan, China, 
Egypt, Palestine, and Greece ’—gives a general idea of its 
scope, but “stray impressions” is perhaps an over-modest 
description of much of the well thought out and clearly put 
philosophy in which these essays abound. Aside from the 
philosophy, there is much excellent and readable descriptive 
writing, and the work asa whole forms a valuable aid toa 
better understanding of present conditions in the lands of 
the Orient. 


The Natural History of Selborne, and Observations on 
Nature. By Gilbert White. Two vols., 12mo, pp. 
231-237. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $4. 


So far as we are aware, this new edition of a famous old 
book is the handsomest that has been made. Mr. John Bur- 
roughs writes a sympathetic introduction, and Mr. Clifton 
Johnson has betaken himself to Selborne to prepare on the 
ground the numerous illustrations which are scattered 
through the two volumes. All lovers of nature and out-of- 
door life set a great store by the Rev. Gilbert White. As Mr. 
Burroughs remarks in the introduction ‘* the book has a per- 
ennial charm. It is much like country things themselves.” 
We may be sure that Mr. White never dreamed of creating 
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literature, or of doing anything important, when he jotted 
down his gentle observations on scenery and life in his quiet 
English corner ; but the book lives the more certainly because 
of its unpretentious character and its subdued, unstrained 
note. 


North American Shore Birds. By Daniel Giraud Elliot. 
Octavo, pp. 268. New York: Francis P. Harper. 
$2.50. 

People of various minds and hobbies, but especially 
sportsmen and the unarmed lovers of birds, will be glad to 
see this excellent volume of Mr. Elliot’s issued in a form at 
once so attractive and useful. The order of Shore Birds con- 
tains a bewildering number of genera, and many a bay bird 
gunner, as well as the more casual observer of the picturesque 
plovers, snipes and stilts, will obtain for the first time from 
this book a clear and authoritative differentiation of these 
species, while at the same time they will enjoy thoroughly the 
process of being enlightened through its readable chapters 
and fine plate illustrations, for Mr. Elliot possesses the rare 
faculty of writing in a style that will be found pleasant and 
profitable to the technical ornithologist, as well as to the 
lover of nature who is not technical in anything. Hiscare in 
the use of the more scientific terms where they are absolutely 
necessary and his willingness to use more colloquial words 
where they are not ambiguous—always a vexed and generally 
a muddled question with the ornithological writer—is espe- 
cially grateful. Thus Mr. Elliot can talk about the so called 
English snipe and the woodcock in a manner which holds the 
attention of the sportsman who has been shooting these birds 
all his life, while in the next chapter he will not offend the 
sensibilities of the naturalist pure and simple in a discussion 
of some scarcely known species of the innumerable waders. 
In addition to the seventy-four half-tone reproductions of 
birds, the volume contains a diagram explaining the necessary 
ornithological terms in an unusually intelligent manner. It 
is equipped with a complete index, and in general is fitted to 
be of most signal value to the collector, as well as to be a very 
handsome addition to a sportsman’s library, 


The Fishes of Sinaloa. By David Starr Jordan. Paper, 
8vo, pp. 142. Palo Alto, Cal, : Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. 


On the Cranial Characters of the Genus Sebastodes (Rock- 
Fish). By Frank Cramer. Paper, 8vo, pp. 42. Palo 
Alto, Cal. : Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


The first of a series of monographs designed to publish 
the results of research undertaken by the Hopkins Labora- 
tory of Biology, of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, is 
a paper relative to the fishes of the Mexican State of Sinaloa, 
on the east shore of the Gulf of California. This contribu- 
tion to seaside biology is mainly the work of President Jor- 
dan himself, assisted by several of the Stanford students. It 
is followed by a monograph of Frank Cramer on the cranial 
characters of rock-fish as observed on the Pacific Coast. 
Both papers are published with the co-operation of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences, and appear simultaneously in 
the proceedings of that institution. 


The Book of Athletics and Out of-door Sports. Edited by 
Norman W. Bingham, Jr. Octavo, pp. 318. Boston : 
Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50. 


Here is a book precisely adapted to the needs of the boy 
who “ goes in for athletics,” and whose parents believe in a 
rational encouragement of the athletic spirit. The editor of 
the ** Book of Athletics’? was captain of the Harvard track 
team of 1895, as well as editor of the Harvard Crimson. His 
introductory talk on ‘“*The Use and Abuse of Athletics” is 
sensible and appropriate. Cumnock, of Harvard, and Bliss, 
of Yale, write on their specialties, football and baseball, re- 
spectively. James Dwight describes lawn tennis, and Ralph 
Cracknell cricket, Golf and bicycling come in for consider- 
able attention, and the other important out-of-door sports 
are treated by experts. The illustration is in keeping with 


the practical and timely characteristics of the text 
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The Flower of England’s Face. By Julia C. R. Dorr. 
16mo, pp. 259. New York and London: Macmillan 
&Co. 75 cents. 


Miss Dorr’s pleasing sketches of travel through England 
and Wales are written with much knowledge of history and 
tradition, and with the poetical insight which is so character- 
istic of her well-known verse. 


Frail Children of the Air: Excursions into the World of 
Butterflies. By Samuel Hubbard Scudder. 12mo, 
pp. 279. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


The present volume consists of extracts from the author’s 
exhaustive treatise on the ** Buttertlies of the Eastern United 
States and Canada.” Mr. Scudder writes con amore of these 
beautiful denizens of the air, and the ordinary unscientific 
observer will be amazed to find out how many plain and 
palpable marvels he has contemplated without seeing. The 
book has been stripped as far as possible of technicalities, and 
is written ina lively, agreeable style which would make it 
more than readable even did it lack the vivid interest in its 
accounts of the peculiarities of the innumerable species. One 
is accustomed to regard the butterfly as a light-hearted, sim- 
ple creature, but Mr. Scudder says in speaking of the tend- 
ency to mimicry in a certain species: ‘‘Why are not the 
males mimetic ? It has been attributed to sexual selec- 
tion, the females being supposed to be of a conservative frame 
of mind, and admitting of no variation in their consorts *— 
which opens up a whole world of possibilities in the connubial 
relations of the Basilarchie and Euploeine. 


Popular History of Animals for Young People. By Henry 
Scherren, F.ZS. Octavo, pp. 376. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. $3. 


There are few more healthy signs than the growing sen- 
timent that boys and girls should be taught natural history 
and science in a way which will appeal to them. The dry 
zoological text-books which were once the dread of the 
school-boy cannot compare in usefulness with a volume like 
the above, which presents the scientific facts shorn of the 
very formal classification and the long names which are such 
quenchers of youthful interest. The book is written simply 
and pleasingly, while the thirteen colored plates and the 
numerous illustrations are invaluable aids in conveying 
definite and correct ideas of the various animals to the chil- 
dren’s minds. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


A Victorian Anthology, 1837-1895. Edited by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. Octavo, pp. 785. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.25. 


A companion volume to the editor’s ‘* Victorian Poets,” 
the standard critical work in its field, which has already run 
through twenty editions. It may be safely assumed that no 
anthology of the Victorian era in poetry could have found a 
compiler more catholic in taste and s~mpathy, more keenly 
appreciative of the best, or more ready to reject the un- 
worthy in modern English verse, than Mr. Stedman. Prob- 
ably no Englishman could have performed the task so well. 
Mr. Stedman’s attitude throughout has been thoroughly im- 
partial, and those poets who failed to receive unmixed praise 
in his chapters of criticism are represented in the Anthology 
by specimens of their best work. Useful biographical notes 
are supplied, as well as indexes of authors, titles, and first 
lines, to which the reader will turn for page references. 


Victorian Songs: Lyrics of the Affections and Nature. 
Collected and illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 
With an.introduction by Edmund Gosse. Octavo, 
pp. 268. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $6. 

This collection of Victorian lyric poetry, in the beautiful 
dress which the publishers have given it, makes an admirable 
holiday gift book. The arrangement of the poems is alpha- 




















betical by authors. There is an index to first lines. Some 
twenty exquisite photogravure illustrations are scattered 
through the volume, whose intrinsic charms are heightened 
by generous margins and clear typography. 


American War Ballads and Lyrics. Edited by George 
Cary Eggleston. 16mo, pp. 518. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

This is a new edition, which brings within the compass 
of a single volume a collection of American war songs and 
patriotic lyrics which Mr. Eggleston prepared several years 
agointwo volumes. Tne collection is extremely interesting 
because it includes many songs of the revolutionary period 
and of the war of 1812 which it would be hard for the reader 
to find anywhere else. It is a capital little book. 


A New Library of Poetry and Song. Edited by William 
Cullen Bryant. With his Reviews of Poets and Poetry 
from the Time of Chaucer. Octavo, pp. 1076. New 
York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $5. 


In the new edition of Bryant’s well-known ‘“ Library ” 
many recent poems are included, with portraits and other il- 
lustrations. Numerous autograph manuscripts are repro- 
duced, and add to the interest of the volume. This work has 
long been ranked with Dana’s *“‘ Household Book of Poetry ” 
among the very best anthologies in the English language. 
The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited, with notes 

and appendices, by H. Buxton Forman. Two vols., 

12mo, pp. 681. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $3. 

The world of letters has been celebrating the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of John Keats, and the time 
is opportune for the issue of a complete and attractive edition 
of his poems. We have lately given our readers the story of 
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Keats’ life and early death, and it remains only to say that 
this new edition with its attractive illustrations, its beautiful 
paper and clear type, and its ample supply of notes, is the 
very best that is accessible to American readers, and will hold 
a standard place. 
Thomas Moore’s Complete Poetical Works. Collected by 
himself. Two vols., 12mo, pp. 824. New York: T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. $3. 
Like the edition of Keats mentioned above, Mr. Crowell's 
new edition of the complete poetical works of Thomas Moore 
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is a most attractive example of book making. The cloth bind- 
ings are in such perfect taste and their gilt designs on dark 
green are so attractive that they compel admiration from 
the most exacting book lovers, and are very acceptable sub- 
stitutes for the costly leather bindings that were once pre- 
ferred. 
The Beauties of Shakespeare. By the Rey. William Dodd, 
‘LL.D. Twe vols., 16mo, pp. 298-268. New York: T. 

Y. Crowell & Co. $2.50. 

It seems to us that the plan of printing a collection of ex- 
tracts from the plays of Shakespeare in order to bring to- 
gether some of the passages that have been most admired, 
and that are particularly fitted to stand by themselves, is 
both legitimate and advantageous. Lovers of Shakespeare 
will enjoy these detached gems, while others who have not 
learned to appreciate the great master may find these little 
volumes the best kind of introduction or appetizer. They 
are charming specimens of book making. 


The Whittier Year Book. 16mo, pp. 218. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 


A book made up of passages from Whittier’s verse and 
prose chosen for each day of the year. The lover of Whittier 
will find in this little volume most of the gems of thought 
which long reading of his favorite poet has made familiar to 
him, while for the younger generation this will prove a con- 
venient introduction to the best work of our representative 
American bard. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 12mo, pp. 163. Boston: Houghten, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

This is undoubtedly the most perfect form in which Mr. 
Longfellow’s famous poem has appeared. The illustrations 
by a number of accomplished American artists, though small 
and not ambitious, are very charming ; and the introduction 
and notes add to the value of the book. 


Songs and Other Verses. By Dollie Rasford. 16mo, pp. 
93. London: John Lane. Philadelphia: J.B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $1.25. 


That one should be able to find poetry in the miscella- 
neous contents of a suburban express train is so eminently 
desirable that the effort must be looked upon with unquali- 
fied approbation. 


The Hawthorn Tree, and Other Poems. By Nathan 
Haskell Dole. One vol , 16mo, cloth, gilt top. $1.25. 


Mr. Dole has gathered together from his published verses 
of two decades a number of songs, sonnets and lighter efforts, 
together with a number entitled ‘‘ In More Serious Mood.” 


Skeleton Leaves. By Hedley Peek. 16mo, pp. 127. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co. $1. 


This volume is a new and revised edition of Mr. Frank 
Leyton’s poems. Mr. Leyton announces, certainly with wis- 
dom, that he will henceforth drop his nom de plume, and be- 
gins his new edition with a long dedicatory poem to the late 
Roden Noel. 


Later Lyrics. By T. B. Aldrich. 16mo, pp. 92. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin &Co $1. 


The selections from ‘ Mercedes,” ‘‘ The Sisters’ Trag- 
edy,” ‘Wyndham Tavers” and “ Unguarded Gates,” which 
make up the ‘*‘ Later Lyrics,” are very characteristic of Mr. 
Aldrich’s maturer art. It is with a sigh of relief that one 
reaches in the poetical output of to-day such familiarly de- 
licious little poems as ‘‘ Memory ”’ and the fascinating ‘*‘ Echo 
Song.” 

Lyrics of Love and Nature. By Mary Berri Chapman. 
12mo, pp. 226. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

The author ends her poems of ‘“‘ Love and Nature” with 
aremarkable series of letters, wherein one woman writing 
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to another as if to a lover, devotes each epistle to the expres- 
sion of a particular passion, from despair to friendship. 


The Complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Together with 

a Selection from his Stories. Illustrated by Harry 

C. Edwards. 12mo. pp. 353. New York: Frederick 

A, Stokes Company. $1.50. 

The selections from Poe come most attractively bound, 
and with many felicitous illustrations by Harry C. Edwards. 
Whatever may be one’s estimate of Poe as a poet, there are 
certain of his mystic utterances which fill a gap where hardly 
anything else could be substituted. There is a sense of im- 
maturity about most of the poems, which causes one to wish 
over and over that the fates might have granted that a saner 
Poe should revise them rigidly, but a sane Poe would have 
been such a different individual that perhaps, after all, the 
charm of the incomprehensible (and, alas! ludicrous) 
** Raven,” the weird “ Bells,’ and all the other well-known 
favorites would have disappeared in the operation. The 
stories selected are “* The Gold Bug,”’ ‘‘ The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue,” “The Purloined Letter” and ‘The Black 
Cat.” In this line Poe has probably never been equalled, 
and perhaps the best way to get an insight into the poems 
is to peruse these fascinatingly horrible and gruesome tales 
—which is perusing the man in his literary capacity. 

In the Young World. By Edith M. Thomas. 12mo, pp. 

109. New York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co. $1.50. 


Miss Thomas’s muse is a well-known one, not only 
through her many magazine poems, but also from the sev- 
eral volumes she has issued from time to time. ‘* The Rain- 
bow in Her Tears,” in the present collection, is a very felici- 
tous little morsel—perhaps one of the happiest presented. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES. 

Reflections and Comments, 1865-1895. By Edwin Law- 
rence Godkin. 12mo, pp. 328. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


Mr. Godkin is modest enough to say in his prefatory 
note to the present volume: ‘I confess that the publishers’ 
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estimate of the articles has had more to do with their repro- 
duction than my own.” The intelligent American public will 
fully support the judgment of the publishers. Mr. Godkin 
has been a positive force in our journalism since he founded 
the New York Nation in 1865. The Nation has under his edi- 
torship represented independent political and literary criti- 
cism from a standpoint so searchingly severe that it has occu- 
pied a position wholly unique. For some years past Mr. 
Godkin has been one of the editors and proprietors of the 
New York Evening Post, and the Nation has sustained to- 
ward that daily the position of a weekly edition. Mr. God- 
kin was educated in Belfast, and was a trained journalist 
before he adopted the United States as his field of work. But 
his thirty years of American journalism has given American 
journalists a right to claim him as one of the great leaders in 
their profession. It is not an amiable pen that Mr. Godkin 
wields, and it has always seemed to us that his sarcasm and 
honest indignation might as well be tempered with a little 
more of sympathy. His prejudices are conspicuous, and the 
good men and good causes whose friends have considered 
them as veritably blacklisted by the Nation and its editor 
would fill a catalogue of several pages. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Godkin is the greatest master of editorial style that the 
American press can boast ; and as a Tammany fighter he is 
without a journalistic equal. The essays selected for repub- 
lication in this volume are entertaining and have permanent 
literary value; but it is Mr. Godkin’s comments on current 
politics that constitute his most characteristic work. These 
papers represent the calmer and more scholarly side of Mr. 
Godkin’s editorial writing. Whatever he may select for re- 
publication, the bound volumes of the Nation in all great 
public libraries will keep his work accessible to the students 
of our politics, our literature, and our current life in the 
period that has followed the war. 


Literary Studies. By the late Walter Bagehot. Edited, 
with a prefatory memoir, by Richard Holt Hutton. 
In three volumes, 12mo, pp. 367-381-357. New York : 
Longmans, Green & Co. Each vol., $1.25. 


Economic Studies. By the late Walter Bagehot. Edited 
by Richard Holt Hutton. New edition. 12mo, pp. 286. 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co, $1.25. 


Biographical Studies. By the late Walter Bagehot. 
Edited by Richard Holt Hutton. New edition. 
12mo, pp. 398. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.25. 

It is now eighteen or twenty years since Walter Bagehot 
died, and it isa pleasant thing for those who have been in- 
debted to his original and suggestive writings to note the 
steady growth of his fame. Mr. Bagehot was an English 
business man and banker of university training, who had 
originally studied for the law, and whose tastes were those 
of a philosophical observer of the larger movement of life 
about him. He was nearly 51 when he died in 1877. For some 
years he had been the editor of the London Economist, and 
he had written a great number of essays upon literary, eco- 
nomic and financial topics, besides studies of prominent politi- 
cal personages. His essays upon the British Constitution 
have always been appreciated in America, and have at 
length received the recognition in England that they so 
richly merit. His ‘‘ Lombard Street’ is the best essay upon 
the principles and methods of banking and financial opera- 
tions ever published. His literary studies cover a wide range 
of modern authors, and are full of instruction as well as of 
charm. Mr. R. H. Hutton contributes a thoughtful memoir 
of Bagehot to this edition. We quoted last month from Pro- 
fessor Woodrow Wilson's essay on Bagehot in the November 
Atlantic Monthly. Professor Wilson seems himself destined 
by the quality of his work and the range of his literary sym- 
pathies to rank as our American Bagehot. These volumes 
can be commended with enthusiasm and without qualifica- 
tion. 
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WALTER BAGEHOT. 
The Art of Living. By Robert Grant. 12mo, pp. 366. 


New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

The REVIEW OF REVIEWS has alluded so frequently to 
Mr. Robert Grant’s articles on ‘“* The Art of Living ’’ in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, that no extended mention of the completed 
series, now in book form, seems necessary at this time. The 
publishers have provided fit accessories, and the new volume 
takes its place, this holiday season, with ‘‘ Reflections of a 
Married Man,” ‘The Opinions of a Philosopher,” and Mr. 
Grant’s other works of similar vein, but in illustration it ex- 
cels them all. Gibson, Clinedinst and Hyde are responsible 
for this. 


Successward : A Young Man’s Book for Young Men. By 
Edward W. Bok. 12mo, pp. 184. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1. 


The successful editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal is cer- 
tainly a suitable person to tell other young men what consti- 
tutes succeess, and how success is to be achieved. Mr. Bok’s 
handling of the rather perplexing questions involved in his 
theme is direct, forcible, and sensible. We do not see how 
these matters could be put before a young man in a more 
frank, helpful, or practical way. The book is entirely to the 
point, and the point is an important one—never more im- 
portant than now. 


Francis Bacon and His Shakespeare. By Theron S. E. 
Dixon. 12mo, pp. 461. Chicago: Sargent Publishing 
Company. $1.50. 

In the department of Shakespeariana, the Sargent Pub- 
lishing Company, of Chicago, has brought out an elaborate 
treatise entitled ‘‘ Francis Bacon and His Shakespeare,” by 
Theron §. E. Dixon, of the Chicago bar. This work begins 
and ends with the assumption that the plays attributed to 
Shakespeare were really written by Bacon. Mr. Dixon does 
not labor to prove this proposition ; he assumes its truth at 
the outset, and seeks to interpret the plays in the light of 
this explanation of their origin. Whether the reader accepts 
the Baconian theory or not, it does not detract from the 
power of the plays to read and criticise them from the Bacon- 
ian point of view. Mr. Dixon has rendered a far greater 
service to Shakespearian students by his intelligent criticism 
and interpretation of the plays than he could possibly have 
rendered by any attempt at unraveling the mystery of the 
authorship by the traditional methods of the Baconian school. 
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Shakespeare’s Heroines of the Stage. By Charles E. L. 

Wingate. 12mo, pp. 355. New York: T. Y. Crowell 

& Co. $2. 

Mr. Charles E. L. Wingate, managing editor of the Bos- 
ton Journal, and Boston correspondent of the New York 
Critic, has prepared a volume entitled ‘ Shakespeare's 
Heroines on the Stage,” which is full of interesting bio- 
graphical material relating to the more prominent actresses 
who have identified their names with the characters of 
** Juliet,’ ‘* Beatrice,’ ‘* Viola,’ ‘* Rosalind.” ‘* Cleopatra,” 
** Lady Macbeth,” ** Portia,’ ‘*‘ Ophelia,” ‘‘ Desdemona,” etc. 
There are more than fifty portraits, many of which are re- 
production of rare prints. The book forms a unique contri- 
bution to the literature of the modern stage. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 
Social Theory: A Grouping of Social Facts and Prin- 
ciples. By John Bascom. 12mo, pp. 564. New York : 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.75. 


Dr. Bascom treats as the five great factors in sociology, 
customs, economics, civics, ethics, and religion. These topics 
he develops in order, independently of his previous volume 
entitled “Sociology.” His present treatise, indeed, makes 
use of a fund of new material, and in its grasp of living ques- 
tions shows the influence of recent discussion and thought- 
movement. The author makes no effort to conceal his ** pro- 
gressive temper,” but his positions can hardly be regarded as 
radical on any of the great questions of the day. His sugges- 
tions are eminently sane and practical. The book represents 
the latest and most vigorous thinking of one of our soundest 
and most respected students of sociology. 


The Laws of Social Evolution. By Rev. Franklin M. 
Sprague. 12mo, pp. 166. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1. 


This book is a critique of Kidd’s ** Social Evolution ;” 
its conclusions are unfavorable to the argument of the latter 
work, but Mr. Kidd’s positions are fairly stated, and the 
reader may get assistance in the interpretation of some pas- 
sages from a study of Mr. Sprague’s criticisms of them. The 
critic, it should be added, has a positive philosophy of his own 
to offer, and this is clearly set forth. 


Anarchy or Government. By William M. Salter. 16mo, 

pp. 176. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents, 

A calmly-reasoned inquiry into the functions of the state. 
Mr. Salter’s positions on the main questions discussed in this 
book are quite well known, having been fully stated in lec- 
tures at the Plymouth School of Applied Ethics and elsewhere. 
He is a believer in an extension rather than a restriction of 
the powers of government. The whole argument of the trea- 
tise isan attempt to arrive at the first principles of govern- 
mental action, and as such it is a helpful and clarifying piece 
of politico economic reasoning 


The Law Applicable to Strikes. By Jacob M. Moses. 
Octavo, pp. 62. Baltimore: Published by the Au- 
thor. 

Mr. Moses has done a useful service in bringing together 
important judicial decisions on the subject of strikes and other 
labor troubles. The author’s discussion of conspiracy, as 
illustrated in boycotting, picketing, etc., seems especially well 
considered, and his treatment of the civil remedies of * in- 
junction” and “contempt” is both helpful and timely, 
though the inclination of most readers, probably, will prompt 
them to dissent from the conclusions of the essay, which seem 
to justify an extreme use of these measures. 


By Richmond Mayo-Smith. 
New York: Macmillan & 


Statistics and Sociology. 

Ph.D. Octavo, pp. 415. 

Co. $3. 

A unique combination of statistical manual and sociolog- 
ical treatise. ‘* No figures have been introduced unless they 
seemed to bear on the question in hand; while enough have 
been given to present each topic objectively.” The figures 
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presented are confined to population statistics. The author 
announces that he has in preparation “ Part II, Statistics and 
Economics,”’ which will cover the statistics of commerce, 
trade, finance, and economic social life generally. These 
works are based, of course, on the results of the censuses of 
189 and 1891 in the United States, Great Britain, and Conti- 
nental Europe. The material is arranged formally under the 
heads, “ Sociological Purpose,” * Statistical Data,” ‘* Scientific 
Tests,” and * Reflective Analysis.” Under the first and last of 
these heads will be found discussions of interest to the gen- 
eral reader; under the second, the tabulated figures, and 
under the third, a critical exposition of methods such as the 
special student would particularly desire. Thus the work is 
far more interesting than the census volumes themselves, 
and at the same time it serves many of the purposes of the 
ordinary statistical manual; these latter are furthered, it 
should be added, by the excellent topical index with which 
the book is provided. 


Report of the Tenement House Committee as Authorized 
by Chapter 479 of the Laws of 1894. Transmitted to 
the Legislature January 17, 1895. Octavo, pp. 649, 
Albany : James B. Lyon, State Printer. 

At last there has made its appearance in permanent and 
satisfactory shape, from the press of the State Printer of 
New York, the report of the Tenement House Committee 
which under the chairmanship of Mr. Richard Watson Gilder 
last year undertook an elaborate investigation of the housing 
conditions of the working people in the city of New York. 
This volume forms a very important permanent addition to 
the literature of a question which has come to be recognized 
as of primary social importance. To have prepared this vol- 
ume would have been an exceedingly creditable outcome of 
the labors of Mr. Gilder’s committee. Buta much more 
gratifying outcome has been the enactment into law, by the 
State Legislature of last winter, of many of the committee's 
most important recommendations—thus anticipating the 
complete publication of the report. When Mr. Gilder, Dr. 
Edson, Mr. Roger Foster, Mr. George B. Post, and Messrs. 
Moses, Schuchman and Washington, who constituted the 
committee,—together with Mr. Edward Marshall, the ener- 
getic and accomplished secretary,—look through the pages 
of this volume they may reflect with satisfaction that build- 
ers all over the great city of New York are proceeding with 
construction under new and improved rules; that school- 
houses henceforth are likely to have playgrounds; that 
public baths of the kind recommended by the committee are 
now a part of the accepted policy of New York City ; that 
small parks are beginning to appear where the committee 
thought they should be placed; that the clearing of Mulberry 
Bend has been accomplished; that the policy of extending 
smooth asphalt pavements through the crowded tenement- 
house districts is making rapid progress; that street clean- 
ing and garbage removal in the tenement-house districts are 
now being accomplished with as much thoroughness as in the 
crowded parts of any European city ;—in short that the 
whole policy of an improved physical environment for old 
and young in the densely settled districts of New York City, 
which the committee recommended with such a convincing 
array of facts and statistics, has become the avowed policy 
of the municipal government, and is approved by an over- 
whelming majority of the people of New York regardless of 
party or social conditions. It was a critical moment when 
this investigation was undertaken, and happy results have 
followed. The volume before us is enriched witha great 
number of photographic illustrations showing conditions in 
the tenement-house districts, and also with many very valu- 
able charts and maps. 

The Housing of the Working People. Prepared under 
the direction of Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of 
Labor, by E. R. L. Gould, Ph.D. Octavo, pp. 461. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 


This volume embodies a most elaborate collection of in- 
formation regarding the tenement-house question and the 
condition of the poorer classes of working-people as to lodg- 
ing and overcrowding. 


Professor Gould's investigations for 
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the Department of Labor have been frequently brought to 
the attention of the readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
Colonel Wright, Commissioner of Labor, was wise in en- 
trusting to Dr. Gould the study of this extremely important. 
problem. Dr. Gould’s investigations have had to do with 
most of the important cities of Europe and with the leading 
American cities. Social and sanitary reformers will find this 
volume a mine of useful information. Professor Gould, who 
is a Ph.D. of Johns Hopkins University and who has for sev- 
eral years been a lecturer in that institution as wellas an 
expert employee of the Department of Labor at_Washington, 
has now been appointed to a professorship of statistics in the 
University of Chicago, and will spend a considerable portion 
of each year in the Western metropolis. 


Essays in Taxation. By Edwin R. A.Seligman Octavo, 
pp. 444. New York: Macmillan & Co, $3. 


From every point of view the production of this volume, 
the result of many years of research, must be regarded as 
most fortunate and timely. The essays not only set forth 
clearly and methodically the philosophy of modern tax- 
ation, but they embody a mass of information about. 
actual conditions which is remarkable for both its range 
and its minuteness. State tax commissions and legisla- 
tive committees of the future cannot doa wiser thing than 
to adopt Professor Seligman’s book as a guide in their investi- 
gations. Furthermore, the chapters on special phases of the 
subject, suchas the “ single tax,’’ the inheritance tax, the tax- 
ation of corporations, and double taxation, contain invaluable 
expositions, by an expert authority, of problems of the day 
in which all citizens have a vital concern, and for the solution 
of which all possible light should be sought. 


Municipal Government in Continental Europe. By Albert 
Shaw. 12mo, pp. 514. New York: The Century 
Company. $2. 


This book is a companion of Mr. Shaw’s ‘t Municipal 
Government in Great Britain,” which appeared early in the 
present year. The new volume begins with a very elaborate 
account of the municipal life of Paris, this part of the book 
alone occupying 145 pages. An immense variety of carefully 
digested information is embodied in this study of the modern. 
remaking and the elaborate public services of the city 
which Mr. Shaw regards as the world’s great typical mu- 
nicipality. There follows a chapter upon the working of" 
municipal government in general throughout France, with 
many facts about Marseilles, Lyons and the other provincial 
towns. Next an account is given of municipal government. 
in Belgium, with notes upon Brussels, Antwerp and Liege. 
The Dutch system is briefly discussed, and also that of Spain. 
Then follows a chapter upon the recent progress of Italian 
cities, and this is devoted largely to recent sanitary reforms. 
all the way from Milan to Rome, Naples and Palermo. The 
government of German cities comes in for a large amount 
of space, and in this department, as well as in other portions. 
of the book, such practical questions as water supplies, street 
railways, drainage systems, and many other details of mu- 
nicipal government are discussed. The book ends with two. 
well-rounded chapters, entitled ‘‘The Transformation of 
Vienna” and ‘* Budapest: the Rise of a New Metropolis.” 
The New York Sun of November 17 concludes a four- 
column review of this book with the following remarks: “ It 
isat oncea pleasure and a duty to say that no city or town 
library in the United States can dispense with copies of this 
volume, and that no student of municipal institutions can 
afford to overlook it. For it there is no substitute in Eng- 
lish. and, so far as we know, there is none in any other lan- 
guage.” y 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 

John Sherman’s Recollections of Forty Years in the 
House, Senate and Cabinet. An Autobiography. Two 
vols., pp. 1274. Chicago: The Werner Company. 

In the body of this number of the Review of REVIEWS 
our readers will find an elaborate review, from the very com- 
petent pen of President E. Benjamin Andrews, of Senator 
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John Sherman’s great work, in which he sums up the recol- 
lections of forty years of active public life, and in which es- 
pecially he embodies an account of the ‘financial history of 
the United States since the outbreak of the civil war. Sena- 
tor Sherman has given us a most noteworthy addition to the 
literature of our political history and the records of our states- 
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GENERAL GRANT. 
(Frontispiece of second volume, ‘** U. 8. Grant’s Personal Memoirs.”’) 


manship. It was as necessary that statesmen should manage 
the finances as that soldiers should fight the battles: and 
Senator Sherman may well claim that the services that he 
has endeavored to render the country were as loyal and 
devoted as those which his brother was bestowing at the 
front. 
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Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. Two vols., 8vo, pp. 
544-5381. New York: The Century Company. $5. 


It is ten years since General Grant completed his memoirs, 
and no other book of like character, perhaps, has ever been 
circulated so extensively. Nevertheless, the work is destined 
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to hold a place as standard as Cesar’s commentaries on the 
war in Gaul ; and there willalways bea demand for a worthy 
library edition. The Century Company has very appropri- 
ately become the publisher of this work, for it was the suc- 
cess of the Century Magazine in inducing General Grant to 
write certain articles for its pages which led to the writing 
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of these memoirs. There is a noble simplicity and directness 
in the style employed by Grant in writing his recollections, 
and it may truly be said that this literary achievement has 
added materially to his just fame. After some preliminary 
account of his boyhood and his West Point career, General 
Grant gives an account of his participation in the Mexican 
war, and of his adventures and experiences in the period 
after the conclusion of the struggle with Mexico up to the 
outbreak of the Civil War. The greater part, however, of the 
first volume and the whole of the second are devoted to the 
great struggle for the preservation of the Union. This new 
edition has been very carefully edited under the supervision 
of Colonel Frederick D. Grant, and is supplied with new an- 
notations which enhance its value for reference purposes, 
It has also a number of carefully executed portraits. The 
printing and binding isin the best style of the De Vinne Press 
and these two volumes will go admirably with the two fine 
volumes in which the Century Company has given us the 
speeches and writings of Abraham Lincoln. Nothing can 
ever make either of these sets obsolete. 


Reconstruction During the Civil War in the United States 
of America. By Eben Greenough Scott. Octavo, pp. 
432. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 

An elaborate constitutional study dealing with the rela- 
tions of states to the general government before, during and 
after the Civil War has been published by Eben Greenough 
Scott. The title, ‘* Reconstruction during the Civil War,” is 
hardly satisfactory. More than half the book is concerned 
with ante-bellum history, which, however, is germane to the 
general theory of the reconstruction measures, but these lat- 
ter came after and not: during’ the Civil War. The author 
discusses their merits with candor and ability. 


Turning on the Light. A Dispassionate Survey of Presi- 
dent Buchanan’s Administration from 1860 to its Close. 

By Horatio King. Octavo, pp. 419. Philadelphia : 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $5. 

In his volume entitled ** Turning on the Light,” the vener- 
able Horatio King, ex-Postmaster-General of the United 
States, presents new material relative to the closing months 
of the Buchanan administration, 1860-61, and events following 
the outbreak of the Civil War. Correspondence of President 
Buchanan, General Holt, General Dix, and other prominent 
men of that time is now first published by Mr. King, with 
his personal comment. 


Abraham Lincoln’s Speeches. Compiled by L. E. Chit- 
tenden. 16mo, pp. 377. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Chittenden’s chief aim in making this little compila- 
tion of Lincoln’s speeches seems to have been to trace the 
gradual development of Lincoln’s views on the slavery ques- 
tion. This purpose the book fulfills admirably; the compiler’s 
notes are interesting and instructive, and add to the value of 
this excellent epitome of Lincoln’s statesmanship. 


Westminster. By Sir Walter Besant, M.A. Octavo, pp. 
410. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co $3. 


Those American tourists who delight in detailed studies 
of old English towns and town life cannot fail to find much to 
interest them in Sir Walter Besant’s recent books. His ‘t Lon- 
don” has already become a vade mecum tomany. The same 
spirit of research and devotion to historicaldetails has gona 
into the volume on Westminster, the greater part of which 
first appeared inthe Pall Mall Magazine. The illustrations 
(averaging one to every three pages of text), by William Pat- 
en and others, are very largely historical also. 


Two Years onthe Alabama. By Arthur Sinclair, Lieu- 
tenant C. S. N. Octavo, pp. 350. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $3. 

It is exceedingly well worth while that this book should 
have been written. The career of the cruiser Alabama was 
altogether unique in the annals of naval warfare. It forms 
the central fact in the recent history of the American mer- 
chant marine, and has played a réle of enormous importance 


in the relationships existing between the United States of 
America and the British Empire. It is not, however, with 
political and international controversies that Lieut. Sinclair 
deals, but with the intimate and romantic story of life on 
board the Alabama, and her cruises up and down the seas, 
Mr. Sinclair isa charming writer and a conscientious one 
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withal. This book is destined to have a place in the perma- 
nent literature of adventures by sea. It isa valuable, though 
a minor, contribution to history, and above all things, it isa 
boon to the intelligent American boy. Captain Semmes has 
furnished the world with a strictly technical and therefore a 
limited and reserved account of the doings of the Alabama, 
but we have here a picturesque and gossipy story which 
Lieut. Sinclair has been at pains to verify by the fullest con- 
sultation with other survivors of the Alabama’s crew. 


The Life and Times of John Kettlewell. Edited, with in- 
troduction, by T. T. Carter, M.A. 12mo, pp. 273. 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 


While nominally a biographical sketch, this memoir 
forms a contribution to ecclesiastical history, and from that 
capacity derives its importance. It covers that transition 
period in the life of the English Church extending from the 
Restoration to the Revolution of 1688. Those members of the 
clergy who refused at this time to accept the Oath of Allegi- 
ance and the change in the prayers for the royal family of 
England in accordance with parliamentary decree, were 
known as Nonjurors. Eight bishopsin England, all the 
Scotch bishops, and some seven hundred curates resigned 
their livings, and were followed by many of the laity. John 
Kettlewell was one of these Nonjurors, and his life is the 
thread on which are strung the incidents which make up the 
story of the whole movement as told in this book. 


Chronicles of Uganda. By the Rev. R. P. Ashe, M.A. 
12mo, pp. 494. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$2. : 

Undoubtedly there is a market in England for all the 
books that throw any light upon the latest phases of African 
life, exploration, or development. Since English money by 
hundreds of millions of dollars has been pouring into the pur- 
chase of shares of all kinds of African enterprises, there must 
be a sure market for African books. There is already a long 
list of new works on Uganda, but this volume by the Rev. 
Mr. Ashe, written from the point of view of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society’s (English) mission in Uganda, reviews ina 

















very useful and satisfactory way the whole story of the events 
which led to the acquisition of that region as a British pro- 
tectorate. It isa readable volume and well indexed. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. Edited by 
Henry B. Wheatley, F S.A. Vol. VI. 12mo, pp. 385. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


The sixth volume in this excellent new edition of Pepys 
covers portions of the years 1666 and 1667. The illustrations 
of this volume are, a portrait of Samuel Pepys, from an ivory 
medallion by D. Le Marchand in the British Museum; a por- 
trait of the Countess of Castlemaine, from a painting by Sir 
Peter Lely in the possession of Viscount Dillon, and John 
Evelyn’s plan of the Dutch fleet in the Medway, June, 1667. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 1871-1883. 
Edited by William Aldis Wright. 12mo, pp. 269. 
New York : Macmillan & So. $1.50. 

In this bundle of letters the individuality of the writer 
stands out in bold relief, while characteristic criticisms of 
contemporaries—especially of actors and authors—abound, 
and references to passing events in the literary and artistic 
worlds during the period covered (1871-83) are numerous and 
interesting. 

The Journal of Countess Francoise Krasinska, Great- 
Grandmother of Victor Emmanuel. Translated from 
the Polish by Kasimir Dziekonska. 16mo, pp. 182. 
Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Co, $1.25. 


The story of the woes of the Polish great-grandmother of 
King Victor Emmanuel. It is some consolation to the reader 
of the young woman’s journal to learn from an addendum 
furnished by the editor that her later years were happier, 
and that she died in Saxony, redeemed from the humiliating 
experiences of her youth in Poland. 


The Private Life of Warren Hastings, First Governor- 
General of India. By Sir Charles Lawson. Octavo, 
pp. 254. New York: Macmillan & Co. $3.50. 

In biographical literature, one of the important con- 
tributions of the year is Sir Charles Lawson’s ‘*‘ Private Life 
of Warren Hastings ’—a book which is notable for the lavish- 
ness of its illustration, as well as for the subject matter of 
the text ; there are three portraits of Hastings, one of which 
is from the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and many re- 
productions of cartoons and other quaint prints of the period 
of his famous impeachment trial a century ago. 


The Emperor Napoleon III. By Pierre De Lano. Trans- 
lated by Helen Hunt Johnson. 12mo, pp. 383. New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

M. Pierre De Lano’s study of Napoleon III has been 
translated into English by Helen Hunt Johnson, and forms 
the second volume in Dodd, Mead & Co.’s ‘* Secret of an Em- 
pire” series, the first of which, ‘** The Empress Eugenie,” was 
published last year. M. De Lano probably states the case for 
“Napoleon the Little” as strongly as history will warrant, 
but even he does not succeed in the attempt to make a hero 
of the last French Emperor. He does, however, invest the 
story of the times with some of the glitter of romance and his 
account of the downfall of the Second Empire is well worth 
reading. : 

Turning Points in Successful Careers. By William M. 
Thayer. 12mo, pp. 420. New York: T. Y. Crowell 


& Co. $1.50. 

Mr. William M. Thayer, the writer of many successful 
books for young people, has just turned out a volume of biog- 
raphy built on a somewhat novel plan. He chooses fifty 
representative men and women of various eallings in life, 
and selecting some pivotal incident in the life of each, 
groups his biographical data about this central event, or 
“turning point,” in each case. The sketches are concise and 
pointed, and the author’s purpose to hold up worthy ideals 
before his readers is fully achieved. The chapters devoted, 
respectively, to Mary Lyon, Maria Mitchell, Helen Hunt 
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Jackson, Harriet Hosmer, Lucy Larcom, and Lucretia Mott, 
should prove especially interesting and stimulating to girl 
readers, while for the boys the stock careers of American 
history, from the Revolution to the present day, are pretty 
thoroughly exploited. 


The German Emperor William Il. By Charles Lowe, 

M/A. 12 mo, pp. 274. New York: Frederick Warne 

& Co. $1.25. 

The series of ‘* Public Men of To-Day ” is re-enforced by 
Mr. Lowe’s sketch of the reigning German Emperor. The 
author fully recognizes the limitations under which an esti- 
mate of a living monarch must be made, and wisely prefers 
the descriptive to the critical method of presentation. His 
previous studies of Prince Bismarck’s career have served to 
qualify him in a measure for his task of describing the Em- 


‘peror’s history and environment. 


REFERENCE. 


A Standard Dictionary of the Euglish Language upon 
Original Plans. Quarto, pp. 2318. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. In one vol., $12, $14, $18 ; in 
two vols., $15, $17, $22. 

The * Standard Dictionary” (the first volume of which 
was noticed at length in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS shortly 
after its appearance) has been almost universally praised by 
students and lexicographers the world over. Little remains 
to be added to our original estimate of the value of this 
work, except to say that the completion of the second and 
concluding volume has been achieved with no lowering of 
the standard set by the first. The pledges of the prospectus 
have been fully redeemed. Thousands of words are admitted 
for the first time ina general dictionary; the definitions 
have been prepared with extraordinary care; the illustra- 
tions are excellent, and all the general merits of a popular 
work of this kind seem to have been realized in a remarkable 
degree. 

University of the State of New York. State Library 
Bulletin ; Subject Index of Law Additions, 1883-1893. 
Octavo, pp. 305. Albany. Cloth, 70 cents; paper, 
35 cents. 

The excellent law index of the New York State Library 
issued in 1882 has been supplemented by an index of additions 
down to the close of 1893 prepared by the law librarian, Mr. 
S. B. Griswold. This supplement covers 12,000 volumes and 
600 pamphlets, including the cream of recent legal literature, 
American and English. References to leading articles in 477 
volumes of law periodicals are noted under their respective 
subjects. Reports of important trials are entered under the 
subjects which they especially illustrate. The index is thus 
of great value to the legal student for purposes of reference, 
and its usefulness is by no means restricted to those who are 
able to avail themselves of the State Library at Albany for 
consultation. It can often be utilized in any large private law 
library as well. This Bulletin contains a full list of the State 
Library’s remarkable collection of the journals, debates and 
documents of American constitutional conventions—some 300 
volumes in all—which can probably not be matched by any 
similar collection anywhere. 


List of Books for Girls and Women, and Their Clubs. Ed- 
ited by Augusta H Leypoldt and George Iles. Quarto, 
pp. 161. Boston: The Library Bureau. $1. 

One of the most useful functions of the American Li- 
brary Association consists in the publication, from time to 
time, of readers’ guides to the best literature. This “ List of 
Books for Girls and Women” presents some twenty-one hun- 
dred works, chosen by recognized experts in the several de- 
partments of literature. For example, the books on fine arts 
were selected by Russell Sturgis, those on music by Henry E. 
Krehbiel. those on education by Prof. Edward R. Shaw, and 
soon. The assc ciation promises to issue readers’ handbooks 
prepared by several of these specialists for their respective 
branches. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Boston. December. 
A New England Woodpile. Rowland E. Robinson. 
The Starving Time in Old Virginia. John Fiske. 
The Defeat of the Spanish Armada. W. F, Tilton. 


Some Reminiscences of Eastern Europe. Harriet W. Preston. 


An Idler in Missionary Ridge. Bradford Torrey. 
Notes from a Traveling Diary. Lafcadio Hearne. 
Being a Typewriter. Lucy C. Bull. 

New Figures in Literature and Art. 

Hamlin Garland. 


The Bookman. New York. December. 


Owen Wister. Nancy Huston Banks. 

A Chat With Miss Ethel Reed. 

The Early American Almanac. W. L. Andrews. 

Shall and Will. Robert Barr. 

A Visit to Drumtochty. Frederick C. Gordon. 

The Question of the Laureate. 

Living Critics.—_II. Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

Books and Culture.—X. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Cassier’s Magazine.--New York. December. 


Evolution of the Portable Engine. W.D. Wansbrough. 

Electric Power in Collieries. L. B. Atkinson. 

Development of the Ship Windlass. E. H. Whitney. 

Power Consumption on Electric Railways. A. K. Baylor. 

Thomas Newcomen and His Work. Wiiliam Fletcher. 

A Steady Platform at Sea. Beauchamp Tower. 

Some American Vertical Boilers. Albert Spies. 

False Economy in Foundry Equipment. H. Hansen. 
Century Magazine.—New York. December. 


The Passion-Play at Vorder-Thiersee. Annie S. Peck. 
Life of Napoleon ny , nee IV. William M. Sloane. 
Appeals to Lincoln’s Clemency. Leslie J. Perry, 
Humperdinck’s “ Hiinsel und Gretel.” Bernhard Staven- 
hagen. 
= Musto, Heavenly Maid.” T. T. Munger. 
Tissot’s ‘‘ Life of Christ.” Edith Coues. 
One Way Out. Jacob A. Riis. 
Glamour. Edith M. Thomas. 
The Chautauquan.—Meadville, Pa. December. 


Iceland and Its People. Ruth Shaffner. 
The Constitution of the United States.—I. J. W. Burgess. 
Intellectual Life of the American People. C. F. Thwing. 
Pensions in Legislation. F. W. Blackmar. 
New England Customs. Eliza N. Blair. 
Student Life at Oxford, England. Fred. Grundy. 
Pasteur and His Life Work. Felix L. Oswald. 
The Cosmopolitan.—Irvington, N. Y. December. 


A Christmas Legend of King Arthur’s Country. A. Warren, 
J. L. Williams. 

Actresses who have become Peeresses. A.C. Wheeler. 
Game Fishing in the Pacific. Charles F. Holder. 
Dreams in Woven Thread. Mary 8S. Lockwood. 

Engineering Magazine. New York. December. 
First Principles in ‘* Money and Banking.’’ Horace White. 
Side Lights on the South African Gold Boom. Albert Will- 

jams, Jr. 


Distribution of Electric Power at Niagara. F. L. Pope. 
The Education of Mechanical Engineers. 

' Investigation of Public Water Supplies. Floyd Davis. 
The Great Modern Transatlantic Steamers. S. W. Stanton 
Cost of Modern Railroad Construction. J. F. Wallace. 
Schools and Schoolhouse Architecture. E. C. Gardner. 
The Manufacture of Steam. 


Godey’s Magazine.—New York. December. 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mary C. Francis. 
Holiday Decorations. Lee James. 
Christmas-Day in a Japanese Go-Down. Mae Bramhall. 


Harper’s Magazine.—New York. November. 


By Land and Sea. Howard Pyle. 

On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Ground. Caspar W. Whitney. 
From the Hebrid Isles. Fiona Macleod. 
The German Struggle for “4k Poultney Bigelow. 
The Paris of South America. R. H. Davis. 

Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc.—IX. L. de Conte. 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—Philadelphia. December. 


English Medieval Life. Alvan F. Sanborn. 
Gunning for Gobblers. William C. Elam. 

Orchids. Lawrence Irwell. 

Japanese Sword-Lore. Lyman H. Weeks. 

Athletic Sports of Ancient Days. T. J. dela Hunt. 
Meats. Calvin D. Wilson. 


McClure’s Magazine.—New York. December. 


Abraham Lincoln.—II. Ida M. Tarbell. 

Madonna and Child in Art. Will H. Low. 

Chapters for a Life.—I. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

The True Story of **‘ Annie Laurie.” Frank P. Humphrey. 
The Sun’s Heat. Sir Robert Ball. 

Hall Caine. Robert H. Sherard. 

Through the Dardanelles. Cy Warman. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. December. 


The Heroes of the Icy North. 
The Queen of the French Stage. 
Japan's Fair Daughters. 


New England Magazine.—Boston. December. 


The Builder of the Old South Meeting House. A. E. Brown. 
In an Old Colonial Library. Frank Sewall. 

New England in Michigan. E. P. Powell. 

The Kindergarten for the Blind. Dinah Sturgis. 

The Christmas Greens of America. Agnes C. Sage. 

The Painter of ‘* Yankee Doodle.”” James F. Ryder. 

Passing of the Clerical Man of the World. R. Drail. 

Songs and Ballads of the Revolution. Lydia B. Newcomb. 


Scribner's ‘Magazine.—New York. December. 
Laurens Alma-Tadema, R.A. Cosmo Monkhouse, 


Wild Beasts as they Live. Capt. C. J. Melliss. 
Wood-Engravers. A. Lepére. 


THE OTHER AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


(From the latest numbers received.) 


American Journal of Sociology.—Chicago. (Bi-monthly). 
November. 
Contribution of the United States Government to Social 
Science. Carroll D. Wright. 
Private Business is a Public Trust. Albion W. Small. 
Politics and Crime. Amos G. Warner. 
Mr. Kidd's Social Evolution. John A. Hobson. 
Sociology and Biology, Lester F. Ward. 
Place and Functions of Voluntary Associations. C. R. Hender- 
son, 
Sociology in Italy. Guiseppe Fiamingo. 
Sociology and Pedagogy. Treoid Tompkins. 
Christian Sedidicareso8l. : Society. Shaler Mathews. 
American Catholic Quarterly Review.—Philadelphia. 
October. 


The Evolution of Evolution. St. George Mivart. 
Rome and its Recent Ruins. Thomas Hughes. 





Indian Bibliographies. Richard R. Elliot. 

Leo XIII and Historical Research. E. Soutif. 
Education in Ancient Greece. C. G. Habermann. 
Joseph de Maistre. T. L. L. Teeling. 

The School Question in Manitoba. John S. Ewart. 
The Outlook for Ireland. Byran J. Clinche. 


American Magazine of Civics.—New York. November. 


The Higher Mesurements of Character. W. B. Chisholm, 

Reform and Reforms. Duane Mowry. 

Washington’s Valedictory. W.H. Phelps. 

Remedies for Political Evils. Henry Herzberg. 

A Return to the Basic Principles of Self-Government. L. 
Elseffer. 

A Lawyer's Obligation to the Public. Thomas M. Colley. 

Do Irish Americans Hate England. Thomas B. Grart. 

An Economic Failure. E. M. Burchard. 

The Christian Citizen and the Municipality W.D. Maxon. 




































































The American Monthly.—Washington. November. 


Incidents of Gen. Warren’s Life. Abbey 
‘The Battle of Fort Griswold. Jennine 


Warren Spafford. 
. Goodwin. 


Architectural Record.—(Quarterly.) New York. October- 
December. 


The Works of the Late Richard M. Hunt. 


Schuyler. 
‘The Heating of Buildings. George Hill. 


Montgomery 


November. 


Strolls beyond the Walls of Chester. B. O. Flower. 
Why does the South Want Free Silver? John T. Morgan. 
The Sociality of Jesus’ Religion. George D. Herron. 
V <u an Error—Its Compulsion a Wrong.—II. A. 
ilnes 
The Impending Political Advance. James M. Ashley. 
The People’s Lamps. Frank Parsons. 
Hell no Part of Divine Revelation. W. E. Manley. 
The Unrighteousness of Government. C. C. Rodolph. 
Practical Occultism. Margaret B. Peeke. 


Art Amateur.—New York. November. 


Hints for Young SoS. Drawing for Reproduc- 
tion. Ernest Knaufft. 

Teaching the Child to Draw. 

Talks on Elementary Drawing.—II. 
lowell. 

‘The Study of Human Expression. 


The Arena.—Boston. 


Stansbury Norse. 


Elizabeth M. Hal- 


Art Interchange.—New York. November. 


Artist Authors of To- ‘we Gilson Willets. 
‘The Art of the Poster ilian Whiting. 
Notes of Travel in Spain.—X. 

‘Talks on Designing—IV. <A. M. Hicks. 


The Bachelor of Arts.—New York. November. 


The Teacher of Dante. Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Women’s Colleges. Anna McClure Sholl. 

The Religion of the Future. Albert Mathews. 
Ballads of America. Sarah L. Roys. 
Children’s Song Games. Joel Benton. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—London. November. 


Production of Gold and Silver. 
Banking and Politics in New Zealand. S. J. Murray. 
Banks and the Mining Market. 


The Biblical World.—Chicago. October. 


The Future of Christianity. Alexander B. Bruce. 
Deborah’s Song. 
Some Queries _- the Book of Daniel. Ira M. Price. 
Evangelical Hinduism. Merwin Marie Snell. 
Correspondence of Paul with the Church in Corinth. E. D. 
Burton. 
November. 
Why Callest Thou Me Good? B. W. Bacon. 
What Higher Criticism Is Not. Willis J. Beecher. 
Biblical Theology: Its History and Its Mission.—II. @G. H. 
Gilbert. 


Blackwood's Magazine.—London. November. 
The Chinese Navy: the Siege of Wei-hai-wei. Continued. 


With Plan. 

Treland Revisited. Alfred Austin. 

Ballooning as a Sport; a Trip Heavenward. Lieut. B. Baden 
Powell 

Leysin-sur- Alle. Switzerland ; the Village of Perfect Health. 

Professor Black ie. 

Wanderings in the Persian Kurdistan. Walter B. Harris. 

Land in-the Highlands ; Should the Government Legislate ? 


Board of Trade Journal.—London October 15. 


The India-rubber Industry in South America. 
Fr — h Commercial Mission to China. 

The New Treaty Port of Sha-Shih. 

The Condition of Nyassaland. 


The Bookman.—New York. November. 
William Ernest Henley. 


H. B. M. Watson. 
Mr. Dana on Journalism. - . 
The Paralysis “ German Literature. Michel Delines. 
Jonas Lie. W. H. Carpenter. 
Heinrich von Sy bel. unroe Smith. 
Books and Culture. = Personality. Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Borderland.—(Quarterly.) London. October. 


The True Basis of the New Catholicism. 
Spirit Photography. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





Louis XVII of France. Mrs. Georgiana Meldon. 

The Marvels of Psychometry. 

The Law of Psychic Healing. 

The gaaaaaa of H. Burrows from the Theosophical So- 
ciety 

Resolute Credulity. F. W. H. Myers. 

Dreams and Dreaming. 


Calcutta Review.—(Qua'terly.) London. October. 


Recaieetane of an Indian Civilian. Continued. H. G. 

eene 

Geographical Distribution and Mutual Affinities of the Indo- 
Aryan Vernauclars. G. Grierson. 

Indian Forest Meteorolog y. J. Nisbet. 

Manand Woman. Dr. V we J. Buc wx? 

Caste and Color in Ancient India. C. Johnston. 

Bengal: Its Castes and Curses. (¢ ‘aaa a 

The Present Situation in the Brahmo Samaj. 

Mahmud of Ghazni and the Legend of Somnath. R. P. Kar- 


karia. 
Canadian Magazine.—Toronto. November. 


Canada’s Greatest Prison. W. J. McLeod. 
The Legend of St. Alban. W. Proudfoot. 

The British House of Commons. J. W. Longley. 

Benjamin Kidd’s Parley with Religion. W. J. Lhamon. 

A Decade of Fads. Reginald Gourlay. 

Irving’s New Play of King Arthur. John W. Cuncliffe. 

The Copyright Question. Dan A. Rose. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine —London. November. 

With the Troops at Aldershot. 

My Trials as a Housekeeper. 

The Earliest House of Commons. 


Mary S. Warren. 
Elizabeth L. Banks. 
A. F. Robbins. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—New York. November. 


Burning Anthracite Culm. John R. Wagner. 
Mill Equipment. George A. Becks. 

Cheap Gas Power. _B. H. Thwaite 

Electric vs. Steam Heating. A. F. Nagle. 
Gaseous Fuels. H. L. Gantt. 

Electric Power from the Coal Regions. Louis Bell. 
Modern Coal Handling Machinery. A. J. Webster. 


The Catholic World.—New York. November. 


yy ism, Protestantism and Progress. F. W. Howard. 
A Modern St. Francis. Comtesse de Courson. 

Dawdlings in Donegal. Marguerite Moore. 

Why we Catholics Sympathise with Armenia. 

“The Northern Athens.” John J. O’Shea. 

The Wonders of Old Ocean. F. M. Edselas. 

Madame Garnier and her Work. Annie B. Storrs. 

A Study of the Sunday Question. Patrick F. McSweeny. 

A Morning in Florence. Marion A. Taggart. 

Who is St. Nicholas? W. J. D. Croke. 


R. M. Ryan. 


Chambers’s Journal.—Edinburgh. November. 


The Coal of the World. 

Our Imported Milk and Cream. 

The English Army of the ‘* Forty-Five.” 
Underground London Railways. 

The Rise and Fall in Petroleum. 


The Church at Home and Abroad.—Philadelphia. 
November. 


Muticss = amaaaaat Work in Southern Shantung. W. O. 

‘lterich. 

Latest Explorations on the Arabian Peninsula. James John- 
ston. 

A Mountain Tour in Colombia. T. H. Candor. 


Church Quarterly Review.—London. October. 


The Educational Crisis. 

The Rationale of the Early Persecutions. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour's Philosophy. 

Pastor’s * History of the Popes.” 

Freeman’s Life and Letters. 

Abailard as a Theological Teacher 

Prof. Huxley and the ** New Reformation.” 

Dr. H. Y. Satterlee on ‘** The Parliament of Religions.” 
Judaistic Christianity. 

The Russian Bible. 


Contemporary Review.—London. November. 
Our Foreign Policy. E. J. Dillon. 


Louis Pasteur. Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson. 
= seinen of Christians in Russia. Count Leo Tol- 


Chareks Reform. Percy W. Bunting 
Norse and Irish Literature. Continued. William Larminie. 
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760 THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Judges and Lawyers. Herbert Spencer. 

The Budget: a New Scheme. Michael G. Mulhall. 

Jesuit Zoophily. Father Tyrell. 

Victor Scheffel. T. W. Rolleston. ; 

Could the Church Transfer Her Schools to School Boards ? 
Dean Farrar, Archdeacons Wilson and St. Clair and 
Canons H. Scott Holland and Eyton. 

The Constantinople Massacre. Canon McColl. 


The Dial.—Chicago. October 16. 


A Newspaper Myth. 
The Retrogression in English. Percy F. Bicknell. 


November 1. 


The Victorian Garden of Song. 
The mm and the Ideal: A Hint from Nature. John Bur- 
roughs. 


Dublin Review.—(Quarterly.) London. October. 


Hallucinations. Abbot Snow. E 

The Difticulties of the Caholic Episcopate in Russian Poiand. 
The Lady Herbert of Lea. 

The Church and the Bible. Baron von Hiigel. 

Pastor’s History of the Popes. Rev. T. B. Scannell. 

The Fall of the Templars Mrs. Amy Grange. 

The Restoration of the Hierarchy. J.B. Milburn. 

The Church of Bordeaux During the English Dominion. M. 
le Channoine Allain. 

Scientific Evidence of the Deluge. F. R. Wegg-Prosser. 

English Universities and the Reformation. Very Rev. L. 
C. Casartelli. 


Economic Review.—(Quarterly.) London. October. 


The Evolution of Agricultural Science. R. M. Garnier. | 

Some Pointsin the Political Theory of the Early Middle 
Ages. 

The Taeialetretion of Charity. Miss Louisa Twining. 

Women’sSettlements. Mary Talbot. 

The General Election and the Prospects of Social Legislation. 

The Church Quarterly Review on the Christian Social 
Union. 

“Merrie England,” by ‘* Nunquam,” and “ Labor and Lux- 
ury.” 


Edinburgh Review.—(Quarterly.) London. October. 


A History of Spain by Ulick Burke. 
The House of Annandale. 

Crimean Letters. 

Shells and Molluscs. 

Memoirs of Barras. 

Argon and Helium. 

Life of Sir Fitzjames Stephen. 
Medieval Cyprus. 

The French in Madagascar. 

Politics, Parties and Imperial Defense. 


Education.—Boston. November. ° 


The Necessity of Five Co-ordinate Groups. W. T. Harris. 

Bathing in Ancient Rome. Arthur Inkersley. 

Need of Competent Plant Doctors. J. W. Harshburger. 

Herbert Spencer’s “Guiding Principles."—II. George H. 
Hudson. 

The New Education.—III. C. B. Gilbert. 

Ethical Tendencies of Science Study. J. A.Shott. 

Do Americans Need to Speak French? Alfred Hennequin. 


Educational Review.—New York. November. 


Contemporary Education in France. Gabriel Compayre. 
Industrial Training in Indian Schools. R. H. Pratt. 

Art in General Education. John S. Clark. 

What Is Physiography. J. W. Rhedway. 

The Correlation of Studies. Herman T. Lukens. 
Spiritual Incongruence. J. H. Phillips. 


Educational Review.—London. November. 


Modern Languages at the Universities. John G. Robertson. 

Reading. Miss Elizabeth A. S. Dawes. 

Our Educational Machinery: Its Function and Defects. J. 
C. Thomas. 

Education in Roumania. Miss Katharine Tliffe 

Lea fe — the Protection of Church Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. 

The Pronunciation of Greek. Professor Christos Bougatsos. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—London. November. 


The Mask of Cromwell. F. Anderson. 

Bull Fighting in Spain. S. L. Bensusan. 

The Guardian of Stonehenge. Alice Williamson. 
Chamois-Driving. W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 
Bishop Chauncey Maples of Likoma ; Interview. 
Anglo-American Yacht Races. D. Rolleston. 


Fortnightly Review.—London. November. 


Tlliberal Liberalism. W. S. Lily. 

The Burns and Dunlops Cor cianionen. L. M. Roberts. 

Sectarian Criticism. Prof. Karl Pearson. 

Brahmanism and ‘** The Foundations of Belief.” V. Shastri. 

Book Collecting as a Fine Art. Julian Moore. 

The Afghan Alliance. E. Kay Robinson. 

Prisoners on the Move. _E. R. Spearman. 

The New Study of Children. Prof. Sully. 

The Improvement of Working Class Homes. H. M Eoeapee k 

How = * Might Have Belonged to France. Mme 1 
mache 

Vegetarianism. Dr. T. P. Smith. 

How to Counteract the “* Penny cme viygal * H. Chisholm. 

The Beginnings of the French Republic. A. D. Vandam. 

The Sultan and His Harem. R. Davey. 


The Forum.—New York. November. 


The Third Term Tradition. John B. McMaster. 

The General Railroad Situation. O. D. Ashley. 

The Navy asa Career. Alfred T. Mahan. 

A Review of Huxley’s Essays. W. K. Brooks. 
Plutocracy and Paternalism. Lester F. Ward. 
Woman’s Position in Pagan Times. H.H Boyesen. 
Stambuloff. Stoyan K. Vatralsky. 

The Modern Literary Kin E. ok. 

The Chief Influences on y Career. Anatole France. 
The Centenary of John Keats. care BA Schuyler. 
Co-operation Among Farmers. Edward F. Adams. 

A Generation of College Women. Francis M. Abbott. 


Free Review —London. November. 


Social Democrats ; the German Emperor’s Bugbear. G. E. 
Macdonald. 

The Reunion of Christendom. Wm. Roberts. 

vier dy Retribution or Reformation? Walter M. Galli- 


Boliot anid Truth. D.H. Balfour. 

On Meliorism. J. McGavin Sloan. 

Marriage and Free Love. Frederick Rockell and W. F. 
Dunton. 

Henri Frédéric Amiel. Ernest Newman. 

King Alcohol and Liberalism. 

The Mathematics of Causation. William Clark. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—London. November. 


Sire de Gonberville ; a French Squire’s Diary, in the Six- 
teenth Century. 

Artificial Lightning from the East. Thomas H. B. Graham. 

— Ross: Pedant Schoolmaster of the Age of Crom- 
we 

The Romance of Sport. Clifford eter. 

Writers and Speakers. H. N. Crellin. 

The Birth and Growth of the Br oa Gauge Railway. 

Knutsford, Cheshire, in we wa Rev. George A. Payne. 

Sir Edward Hamley. Col. A. C. Gleig. 

Dogs. Barbara Clay Finch. 


The Green Bag.—Boston. November. 


Thomas Chandler Haliburton (Sam Slick). J. A. Chisholm. 
The Imprisonment of Dr. Cornelius Herz. 
mppenis to the Highest Court. G. H. Westley. 

e Supreme Court of Maine.—II. Charles Hamlin. 


The Homiletic Review.—New York. November. 


The Preaching for the Times. D. 8S. Gregory. 

The Scientific Basis of Ethics. Frederic H. Wines. 
The Pastor and Social Problems. _T. D. Witherspoon. 
Congregational Worship. T. H. Pattison. 


Jewish Quarterly Review.—London. October. 
ae Aspects of Rabbinic Theology ; the * Law.”’ §. Schech 


On the History of Spinozism. Prof. J. Ryompemtpel. 

On the Philonean Text of the Septuagint. F.C. Conybeare. 
Jews in China. r. A. Neubauer. 

Ibn Ezra in Eeeiand, Dr. M. Friedlinder. 


Journal of the Military Service Institution—New York. 
Bi-monthly.) November. 


Com, West Point be Made More Useful? Lieut. W. E. Birk 

himer. 

Extended Order. Capt. James Fornance. 

Military Education for the Masses. Gen. August V. Kautz. 

Wanted : Pong Fitting Artillery Organization. Lieut. C. L. 

r 
Civil Jurisdiction over Military Reservations. Lieut. J. 8. 
arke 

The Bic ele for Military Uses. Lieut. Henry H. Whitney. 

Ammunition Packing Boxes. Lieut. Julius A. Penn. 

The Equine Toilet. Veterinarian Treacy. 

The Evolution of the Art of War. Lieut- Col. H. Elsdale. 

ia 4 — of Tactical Evolution in Germany. Captain 
Maude 








CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Journal of Geology.—Chicago. (Semi-Quarterly.) October- 
November. 


The Cliffs and Exotic Blocks of North Switzerland. E. C. 
Quereau. : 
Preglacial Valleys of the Mississippi. 
Classification of Upper Paleozoic Rocks. 
Voleanics of the Michigamme District. J. M. Clements. 
Influence of Débris on Flow of Glaciers. I. C. Russell. 
Glacial Studies in Greenland.—VIII. T.C. Chamberlain. 


(Quarterly.) October. 


International Bankruptcy Codification. Prof. J. Jitta. 

The Bona-Fide Incorporator’s Case. C. Sweet. 

The Anglo-Indian Codes. W. Graham. 

The Law of Minerals. M. G. Davidson. 

Proposed Changes in Company Law. J. Campbell Lorrimer. 
Truth in Judicial Proceedings. E. Manson. 


Frank Leverett. 
C. S. Prosser 


Juridical Review.—London. 


Knowledge.—London. November. 

The Coinage of Rome. G. F. Hill. 

Adhesive Organsin Animals. R. Lydekker. 

Variable Red Stars. Dr. A. Brester, Jr. 

The Nitrogen of the Air asa Plant Food. Dr. G. McGowan. 


Leisure Hour.—London. November. 


The Ossets ; a People Adrift. M. A. Morrison. 

Thomas Carlyle. With Portraits. Mrs. I. F. Mayo. 

Curiosities of Paper Money. J. Gordon. 

Protection and Dispersion in Plants. John R. Jackson. 

Village Life in Germany. A. F. Slack. 

A Khud inthe Punjaub. E. Carrington. 

Sea Collisions and their Prevention. Walter Johnson. 

New Serial Story: “The Dreams of Dania,” by Frederic 
Langbridge. 


Lend a Hand.—Boston. November. 


The Winter Campaign. Edward E. Hale. 
Pure Water as a Hygienic Factor in Prisons. 
The Abolition of Pauperism. 
Food of North American Indians. Lucien Carr. 
Charities That Have Succeeded.—II. Edward E. Hale. 
Charities of the Netherlands. Samuel R. sna 
Scotch Highlanders and American Indians. M. E. Strieby. 


London Quarterly Review.—London. October. 


D. N. Rankin. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Destruction of the Mammoth, and the Great Ice Age. 
Religious Life in Denmark. 

Coleridge’s Letters. 

Tennyson’s * King Arthur.” 

Adam Smith. 

Lessons from the Monuments. 

Agrarian Reform. 


Longman’s Magazine.—London. November. 


Among the Kelpers. D. J. Robertson. 
Through the Iron Gates, Roumania, in a Pair-Oared Gig, 
Pallinsburn Gull Pond. P. Anderson Graham. 


Lucifer.—London. October 15. 


Orpheus. Continued. G. R. S. Mead. 
The Rationale of Life. Continued. Charlotte E. Woods. 
The Doctrine of the Heart. Continued. 


Karma. Continued. Mrs. Besant. 
Jagannath. C. W. Leadbeater. ; 
ae, Christianity and Its Teachings. Continued. A. M 
ass. 
Macmiilan’s Magazine.—London. November. 


Our Cavalry. 

Missionaries in China. 

Prosper Mérimée. 

From the Note Book of a Country Doctor. 
The Irish Partridge. 

Some Thoughts on Saint Bruno. 

New Serial Story : “A Bride Elect.” 


Manchester Quarterly.—Manchester. 
The Bacon-Shakespeare Craze. J. T. Foard. 
The Superior Person. J. D. Andrew. 
Francis Quarles. Rev. A. W. Fox. 
The Novels of George Meredith. J. H. Brockelhurst. 
A Note on Benvenuto Cellini. W. Butterworth. 
An Appreciation of ‘The Manxman,” by Hall Caine. J. 


October. 


alker. 
William Hodgkinson Guest. With Portarit. W. Dinsmore. 
Menorah Monthly.—New York. November. 
Racial Characteristics. George A. Kohut. 


he Book of Ecclesiastes. Rudolph Grossman. 
rogress of Jewish Colonization. 
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The Metaphysical Magazine.—New York. November. 


Initiation : The Self and the “ Selves.” Franz Hartmann. 

The Influence of Ideals. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Concentricity : The Law of Spiritual Development.—IV. 

Mythology and “ Being.” . A. Bjerregaard. 

The Reformatory Office of Mental Suggestion. W. J. Colville. 

Methodist Review.—New York. (Bi-monthly.) November- 

December. 

Need for an Evangelistic Ministry. W. F. Mallalieu. 

A Study in Sociology. E. D. McCreary. 

Reactionary Phases in the Pontificate of Leo XIII. 
Sheldon. 

Homer To-day. <A. B. Hyde. 

_— as Seen at the Parliament of Religions. H. R. Ben- 
der. 

Progress in Theology. R. G. Hobbs. 

Consciousness and Christian Faith. F.C. Haddock. 

The Mechanical Conception of the World. William Harrison. 


Midland Monthly.—Des Moines, Iowa. 


Newspaper Illustrating. Charles A. Gray. 
Midland Women in California. Clara S. Brown. 
Belgium’s Capital and her Seaside Resort. 
Sergeant Floyd’s Grave. Mary E. Brooks. 


H. C. 


November, 


The Missionary Herald.—Boston. November. 


The Anti-Foreign Riots in China. 
The Next Step. Judson Smith. 
Annual Survey of the Work of the American Board. 


Missionary Review of the World.—New York. November, 


What John Williams Saw in the South Seas. A. T. Pierson. 
The Importance of Frontiers. W.G. Puddefoot. 

Brazil Through an Evangelist’s Eye. D. G. Armstrong. 
Reforms in China. Gilbert Reid. 
Work of the Spirit in North Corea. Samuel A. Moffatt. 
The Jews in Persia.—II. S. G. Wilson. 


Monthly Illustrator and Home and Country.—New York 
October. 


Some War- Time Envelopes. Pleasant E. Todd. 
Edison on Inventions. ufus R. Wilson. 
From Cuxhaven to Constantinople. C. W. Allers. 


Month.—London. November. 


Secondary Education. Rev. R. F. Clarke. 

One Aspect of the Catholic Social Union. 

Protestant Fiction. James Britten. 

Wild Pigeons. ‘* A Son of the Marshes.” 

— of Scottish Episcopalianism. William Hum- 
phrey. 


Music.—Chicago. November. 

The Breath. Karleton Hackett. 

The Impelling Forces in Musical History. John C. Fillmore, 

The Singing Teacher of the Twentieth Century. H. W. 
Greene. 

Gounod’s Story of His Dramatic Composition. 

Who is Musical? Waldemar Malmene. 


National Review.—London. 


A Unionist Policy for Ireland. Lord Monteagle and Others. 

The Conseil de Famille in France. Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 

Taking Stock of Employers’ Liability. Lord Farrer. 

Interviewing in Practice. Frank Banfield. 

The Church and the Tithe Acts. Henry R. Farquharson. 

The Currency Question—for Laymen. H. R. Beeton. 

Class Sympathies. Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

Church Reform. Bishop Edwards. 

Christian Reunion. Viscount Halifax. 

_———- “Sound”? Money ; Moreton Frewen and Anthony 
iggins. 


November. 


New Review.—London. November. 


Nelson. 

The Reorganization of Liberalism. James Annand. 
Don Juan. James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 

James II at Saint Germains. Herbert Vivian. 
Pasteur. P.Chalmers Mitchell. | 

In Imerina, Madagascar. Captain Pasfield Oliver. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. November. 


Bishop Butler and His Censors. W. E. Gladstone. 

Lord Salisbury on Evolution. Herbert Spencer. 

Great Britain, Venezuela and the United States. 
Somerset. 

The Chinese View of Missionaries. T. C. Hayllar. 

Islam and Canon MacColl. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali. 


H. Somers 
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The Rigidity of Rome. Wilfred Ward. 

Hulderico Schmidel. R. B. Cunningham Graham. 

The Past and the Future of Gibraltar. With Map. Lieut.- 
Col. Adye. 

Author, Agent and Publisher. T. Werner Laurie. 

The Religion of the Undergraduate. 

A Reply from Cambridge. Reginald B. Fellows. 

A Reply from Oxford. H. Legge. 4 . 

Indian Frontiers and Indian Finance. Sir Auckland Colvin. 


North American Review.—New York. November. 


Quick yt tga Between New York and London. Austin 
Corbin. 
The Plague of Jocularity. H. H. Boyeson. 
Outlook for Republican Success. Charles T. Saxton. 
What Becomes of College Women? Charles F. Thwing. 
Jingoes and Silverites. Edward Atkinson. 
Our Acquisition of Territory. Gen. N. A. Miles. 
Industrial Development of the South. William C. Oates. 
The Girlhood of an Actress. Mary Anderson De Navarro. 
The Municipal Spirit in England. Robert P. Porter. 
Improvement of the Civil Service. W. G. Rice. 
True Source of American Wealth. Benjamin F. Clayton. 
Personal History of the Second Empire.—XI. Albert D. 
Vandam. 
Our Duty in the Venezuelan Case. Joseph Wheeler, C. H. 
Grosvenor. 
Cur Day.—Springfield, Ohio. November. 


Dr. Albert Shaw.—A Character Sketch. Walter B. Murray. 
Dr. Parkhurst, Frederick Douglass, Psychical Research. Jo- 
seph Cook. 
Outing.—New York. November. 


Rugged Labrador. R. G. Taber. 

Banana Land Awheel. Eugene M. Aaron. 

Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. 

The International Athletic Match. William B. Curtis. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. November, 


The Greek Church on the Pacific. Arthur Inkersley. 

Gold not Necessary for Foreign Trade. William M. Stewart. 
Among the Redwoods. Rounsevelle Wildman. 

Joaquin Murrieta. J. M. Scanland. 

Early California Schools. §S. 8S. Boynton. 

Dominoes, the National Game of China. Stewart Culin. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—London. November. 


Hodgeford Market Place Meet. G. H. Jalland. : 
Christopher North ; the Scottish Walton. A. Cargill. 
Is Mars Inhabited ? L. Addison. 

Wormwood Scrubs; a Model Prison. C. F. Peck. 


Philosophical Review.—Boston. (Bi monthly). November. 


Self-Consciousness, Social Consciousness and Nature.—II. 
J. Royce. 
se sane of Authority in Early English Ethics. N. 
ilde. 
Ethics, Theoretical and Applied. Ernest M. Bowden. 
Natura Naturans. William W. Carlile. 


The Photo-American.—New York. ‘October. 


Photographing Yachts. ; 
Printing in Clouds. J. Harrison. 
Large Paper Negatives. ots 
Industrial Applications of Photography. William Gamble. 
Platinotype Prints. : ; 
Enlargements from Small Negatives, or Large Negatives 
Direct ? 

Photo-Beacon.—Chicago. October. 
Method in Photoareahy- W. F. Miller. 
Pictorial or Artistic Photography. F. Murphy. 
The Speed of Plates. E. J. Wall. 
Focusing with Non-Aplanatic Lenses. W.E. Debenham. 
Water for Photographic Purposes. C. H. Bothamly. 
Selection of Subjects for Lantern Slides. D. Moore. 


The Photographic Times.—New York. November. 
A@rial Photography. 
Photography and Art. R. R. Bourland. — 
Short Chapters in Organic Chemistry.—VI. A. B. Aubert. 
A Simple Stereoscopic Camera. | 
Photographic Printing by Machinery. 
Poet-Lore.—Boston. November. 
Nature in the Elizabethan Poets. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
A Son of Spain: José de Espronceda. O. F. Dabney. : 
Moral Proportion and Fatalism in ‘Romeo and Juliet.” 

Ella A. Moore. , 

Purport of Browning’s and Whitman’s Democracy. 

Popular Science Monthly.—New York. November. 
Principles of Taxation. David A. Wells. ; : 
Primigenial Skeletons, the Flood, and the Glacial Period. H. 

P. F. Marriott. 





THE REVIEW 





OF REVIEWS. 














































a ~~ eaaaae in the Education of Women. Mary R. 

mith. 

Consumption Considered as a Contagious Disease. A. L. 
Benedict. 

The Past and Future of Gold. Charles S. Ashley. 

Judge and Lawyer. Herbert Spencer. 

The Aims of ce pemaetn per Daniel G. Brinton. 

Recent Recrudescence of Superstition. E. P. Evans. 

Evolution in Folk-Lore. A. B. Ellis. 

Studies of Childhood.—XII. James Sully. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics.—Boston. October. 


The Concluding Volume of Marx’s “ Capital.” W. Lexis. 
Tenancy in the United States. George K. Holmes. 

A Standard of Values. John W. Bascom. 

The Employer’s Place in Distribution. F. W. Taussig. 


Quarterly Review.—London. October. 


Freeman, Froude, and Seeley. 
The Novels of Maria Edgeworth. 
The Art of Translation. 

Rival Leaders and Party Legacies. 
Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers. 
The New Drama. 

Public Opinion in India. 

Mrs. Augustus Craven. 

Village Communities in Spain. 
Torquato Tasso. 

The Triumph of Conservatism. 


Review of the Churches.—(Quarterly.) London. October. 


The Perils and Power of Unity. Dr. Lunn. 
Existing Unity of the Churches, and Its Relation to Future 


Reunion. 
The Grindelwald Conference, 1895. 





Review of Reviews.—New York. November. 


Louis Pasteur, Scientist. Percy Frankland, John Tyndall. 
Recent Progress of Italian Cities. Albert Shaw. 
Episcopacy’s Sojourn at Minneapolis. Horace B. Hudson. 
In the Field of International Sport. Henry W. Lanier. 


The Rosary.—New York. November. 


Magna Charta of King John.—II. John J. Delany. 
Sketches of Venezuela.—I. Bertrand Cothonay. 
Cardinal Zigliara,O.P. Reginald Walsh. 


Sanitarian.—New York. November. 


A Symposium of Alcoholism—Recent Medical Opinions. 
American Public Health Association. 

Sewage and Garbage Disposal at Manchester, England. 
A New Cure for Consumption. 


School Review.—Hamilton, N. Y. November. 
Some Principles of Mental Education. E. W. Scripture. 


Apperception. Margaret K. Smith. 
Psychology and Pedagogy. W. L. Gooding. 


Scottish Review.—(Quarterly.) Paisley. October. 


The Links of the Forth. Col. T. P. White. 

Argon and the Atmosphere. C. M. Aikman. 

Coaees before Edinburgh, 1650; ‘“*Gogar Feight.” W. & 
ouglas. 

The Council of Clermont and the First Crusade. T. A 


rcher. 
Fish-Hatching. W. Anderson Smith. 
The Legal Position of a Chairman. Prof. Herkless. 
Pierre Loti and the Sea. 
The Scottish Elections of 1895. 


Social Economist.—New York. November. 


Dishonest Newspaper Economics. 

Wages Paid in Some English Industries. F. C. Chappell. 
The Tory Economist. 

Pleading for the Greenback. 

Ratio of Wages to Product. Van Buren Denslow. 
Economics in the High School. John H. Clark. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. November. 
Law Reporting and Legal Miscellany. H. W. Thorne. 


Strand Magazine.—London. October 15. 


The Prince and Princess Christian. Mary S. Warren. 
Divers and Their Work. F. Steelcroft. 

Catching the Mail Bags. R. H. Cocks. 

The Mint; One Year’s Hard Cash. J. H. Schooling. 















CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Students’ Journal.—_New York. November. 


The Missionaries of China. D. L. Leonard. 
Making Models for Battleships. 
Facsimile of Andrew J. Graham’s Reporting Notes. 


Sunday at Home —London. November. 


Reunion ; True and False Union. Dean Farrar. 
The Life of the Chinese “ Goddess of Mercy. Me 
Glasgow : “* The Beloved Green Spot.” 

Fiji and Its People. Rev. J. Telford. 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 


Sunday Magazine.—London. November. 


Fulham Palace. Dr. W. Sener Simpson. 

The Church Porch. Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould. 

Voices of the Indian Night. 

Dr. a Beecher ; the Father of the Beechers. 
ass. 

Jerusalem to Bethany, the Favorite Walk in Palestine. 

Cristabel Rose Coleridge. 


H. A. 


Temple Bar.—London. November. 


Adm. G. R. Rodney ; Breaking the Line. 

My London Seasons. 

Lady Hester Stanhope ; Pitt’s Favorite Neice. 
Death in Poetry ; Times to Die. Pauline W. Roose. 


The United Service.—Philadelphia. November. 
If Aeetet Could the United States Carry on an Offensive 
9 


The Occupation of Fort Sumter, April 14, 1865. F. Jordan. 
Railway Batteries and Armored Trains. C. G. Boxall. 

A Contribution to History, 1861-1865. Ben C. Truman. 

The English Officer—as he Wasand as he Is. Henry Knollys. 


THE GERMAN 


Daheim.—Leipzig. 
October 3. 
C. Jensen. 
October 12. 


The Cossacks of the Steppes. T. H. Pantenius. 
The Munich Hofbriauhaus. 


October 19. 


Reminisences of Paris in 1870. Pastor T. Schifer. 
Georg Koch, Panorama Painter. L. Pietsch. 


October 26. 


Dr. M. Dyrenfurth. 
Continued. 


The Halligen Ids. 


Sleep and Sleeplessness. 
Reminiscences of Paris. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 18. 


The London Slums. Dr. A. Heine. 
Westminster and St. Paul’s. F. Miiller. 


‘Deutsche Revue,—Stuttgart. October. 


From the Note Book of a Diplomatist. Count von Ronzagalia. 

er and His Colleagues in Home Politics, 1862- 
878. 

Reminisences of Franz Liszt. Carl Reinicke. 

Researches in the Higher Atmosphere with the Aid of Bal- 


loons. 
A Visit to Alma Tadema. Baroness von Zeidlitz. 
—- in Egypt and German Egyptology. Georg 
Ebers. 
The Roman Question. J. Lange 
-. Deathbed of the Century. "Continued. Prof. L. Biich- 


er. 
A Glim se into the Chemical-Physical Field of Research. 
The Influence of Politics on Art. C. Fitger. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. October. 


At Paris ; Reminiscences of the War of 1870-71. 

Heinrich von Sybel. Paul Bailleu. 

The Idea of Eternal Peace. O. Pfleiderer. 

New Letters by Gottfried Keller. J. Baechtold. 

Siimaneges ; an Imperial Palace of Charles the Great. Dr. K. 


Pi 
Charles Auggetes, Hereditary Grand Duke of Saxony. 
Civil Law. F. Goldschmidt. 
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United Service Magazine.—London. November. 


The Command of the Army. 

With Torpedo Boats to Gibraltar. 

a Army Manecevures, 1895. With Map. 

After the Battle of Malakand. Capt. Herbert. 

The Last Phase of the Madagascar Campaign. 

On Indian Riots. H. Stanley Clarke. 

Imperial Defense; A Criticism anda Reply. 
Breton. 

French Military Cycling. A. Hilliard Atteridge. 

Oliver Cromwell as a Soldier. Major Baldock. 

ie ey of the Regiment; a Little Girl’s Journal. G. 

Some Aspects of the Gun Room. 


Capt. W. 


With Map. 
Major H. 


Westminster Review.—London. November. 


Oliphant Smeaton. 


A Gallery of Australasian memes. ae ag saa ae 
ook by Charles 


“War Amongst the Various Human Races,” 
Letourneau. 

The Treatment of the Canadian Indians. William Trant. 

The Presistence of Lg mem Theology. G. G. Greenwood. 

An Appreciation of Russian Fictional Literature. R. 
Burton. 

Woman ; a National Waste. Ellen S. H. Ritchie. 

The Philosophy of Nonconformity. -Walter Lloyd. 

Huxley as Evolutionist. Walter F. Reid. 

Modern Troubadours. J. F. Rowbotham. 

Immoral Ethics. A. Gilbertson. 

Scientists and Social Purity. W. J. Corbet. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—New York. November. 


Photography, Practical and Artistic. William F. Miller. 
Foregrounds in Landscape. Max Emerson. 
Photographs and Photographers of Wild Animals. 

Dry vs. Wet Plates for Process Work. Th. Romansco. 


MAGAZINES. 


Die seis Heft 11. 


Madonna di Campiglio. 

The Steamer of the Peinen NW. Berdrow. 
Bell Founding at Laucha. Carl Miiller. 
Royal Hand Workers. R. Kleinpaul. 

The llth Hussars at Ligny and Vionville. 


Die Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. October. 


How Ba Polynesians Solved the Social Question. M. Fliir- 
scheim. 

Bakunin, Krapotkin, Nedschajew, and the Nihilist Move- 
ment. 

Freidrich Engels. E. Steiger. 

Schopenhauer’s Vie ws on Art. 

English Painters. G. Eller 

Hermann Vogel, Niusteatar of — 

Dogma or In ividualism. M. Beyer. 

The German Secessionists at Munich. 


K. Frankhauser. 
K. Bienenstein. 
M. Fels. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. October. 
Cuba. Pastor Spanuth. 

Reminiscences. Continued. H. von Struve. 

What Does Socialism Mean to the Conservative Party ? 
The Duel. D. von der Decken. 


Neue Revue.—Vienna. October 2. 


Michael Bakunin. L. Heritier. 
Mr. Gladstone. J. 


Mihly 
Students’ Clubs and the Social Question. Continued. J. 


Lippau. 
October 9. 
Woman Doctors. Dr. S. Rosenfeld. 
Mr. Gladstone. Concluded. 
October 16. 
The Polish Nobility. 
Jonathan Swift. . Bleibtreu. 
Woman Doctors. Concluded. 
October 23. 
Count Badeni. 
English Trade Unions. 
Jonathan Swift. Concluded. 








THE REVIEW 


Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 
No. 1. 


Friedrich Engels’s Last Work. 
Heine to Marx. 
No. 2. 


Engels’s Book. Concluded. ; 
Competition in the Small Rural Industries. K. Kautsky. 
The Royal Academy, London. Helene Simon, 


No. 3. 
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Nobility, Our Exotic, James L. Ford, Frl. 
Nonconformity, Sgr ay hy of W. Lloy d, WR. 
North, Christopher, A. Cargill, PMM. 
Norwegian Literature, W. arminie, CR. 
Occultism, Practical, Margaret B. Peeke, A. 
Qcean, The Wonders of Old, F. N. Edselas, OW. 
Oratory : Writers and Speakers, H. N. Crellin, GM. 
Palestine : Jeruselem to Bethany, James Wells, SunM. 
Pallinsburn Gull Pond, P. A. Graham, Long. 
Paper Money, Curiosities of, AW: Gordon, LH. 
Parliament, The British : 

Rival Leaders and Party Legacies. QR, Oct. 

Politics, Parties and Imperial Defense, ER, Oct. 

The Triumph of eg hg QR; Oct. 

Tlliberal Liberalism, W. S. Lilly, CR. 

Lag para ag of Liberalism, J. Annand, NewR. 

The Earliest House of Commons, A. F. Robbins, SFM. 
Partridges, Irish, Mac. 
Pasteur, Louis, CR; NewR. 
Pasteur, Louis, Scientist, P. Frankland, John Tyndall, RR. 
Pauperism, The ‘Abolition of, LAH. 
Persian Kurdistan, W. B. Harris, Black. 


Petroleum, CJ. 
ate al By See contents of AP; PA; PB; 
Pigeons e Wild Pigeon of N orth America, Chief Poka- 
gun, Chaut. 
Plants and Plant Life, LH. 
ba ada and Paternalism, Lester F. Ward, F. 
‘oet 
nee Troubadours, J. F. Rowbotham, WR. 
Death in the Poets, TB 
Police Out of Politics, Taking the New York, T. Roosevelt, 


Cos 
Political : The Issues of 1896, Theodore Roosevelt, W. E. Rus- 
sell, 
Politics, American Character in, Albert B. Hart, Chaut. 
Portland, The Story of, James P. Baxter, NEM. 
Poster, The Art of the, Lilian Whiting, AI. 
Power Distribution in Collieries, L. B. Atkinson, EngM. 
Power Transmission, Limits of Electric, A. D. Adams, EngM. 
i nae y, The: The Third Term Tradition, J. P. McMaster, 


Prisons: 
Prisoners on the Move, E. R. Spearman, FR 
Retribution or Reformation? W. M. Gallichan, FreeR. 
Wormwood Scrubbs: A Model Prison, C. F. Peck, PMM. 
Canada’s Greatest Prison, W. J. McLeod, CanM. 
a Representation, Social Basis of, J. W. Jenks, 


A . 
Protestantism, Catholicism, and Progress, F. W. Howard, 


Psychical Research : See contents of Borderland, Lucifer. 
sychical Research, Joseph Cook, OD. 
Psychology and Pedeaogy, W. L. Goding, SRev. 
uarles, Francis, A. W. Fox, ManQ, Oct 
ueens, Some Unhappy, Geor ge elses. “MM. 
acial Characteristics, George A. Kohut, Men. 
Railways 
A Hundred and Twenty Miles an Hour, C. H. Cochrane, 
ipp 
Railway Batteries and Armored Trains, C. G. Boxall, US. 
The Massachusetts Railroad Commission, W. A. Crafts, 
Eng’ 
The General Railroad Situation, O. D. Ashley, F. 
Railway Commission of California, S. E. Moffett. 
The Broad Gauge, GM. 
Redwoods, Among the, Rounsevelle Wildman, OM. 
Reform and Reforms, Duane Mowry, AMC 
Religion : 
Persistence of Dogmatic Theology, WR 
Religion of the Future, The. ao : “Maiews, BA. 
Religions. Parliament of, CHQ, ¢ 
Rodney, Admiral, TB. 
Rome and Its Recent Ruins, Thomas Hughes, ACQ, Oct 
Roumania: Through the Iron Gates in a Pair Gised Gig. 
Long. 
Russia: 
The Persecution of oe ara Leo Tolstoi, CR. 
The Russian Bible, peg fie 
Russian Literature, An Ap al iation of Fic ane WR. 
St. Anne, The Miracles of, Cleveland — . G. 
St. Nicholas: Who is St. Nicholas? W.. D. Croke, CW. 
Samoan Disaster, The Story of the, J. L. W. oodruff, Cos. 
Scotch Highlanders and American Indians, M. E. Strieby, 


Scotland : Land in the Highlands, Black. 
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Self-Consciousness, Social Consciousness and Nature, PRev. 
Sewage and Garbage Disposal at Manchester, England, San. 
Shakespeare: The Bacon-Shakespeare Craze, ManQ, Oct. 


THE REVIEW OF: REVIEWS. 


Stage ogy Talk On a thine, W. Tilben, FrL. 
The New Drama, 
Third Term Tradition The, —_ B. McMaster, F. 





Shaw, 


Shells and Molluscs, ER, Oct 


Shipping : 


r. Albert—A Charac ~') Sketch, W. B. Murray, OD. 


Sea Collisions and Their Prevention. LH. 


Singers of the Century, Great—II, A. L. Parkes, G 
Slick, Sam, J. A. Chisholm, GBag. 


Social Dcinocrats, G. 


E. Macdonald, FreeR. 


Social Purity, Scientists and, W. J. Corbet, WR 


Soc iology 


Spain : 


>roblem of Sociology, Georg Simmel, AAPS. 
Song-G ames, Children’s, Joel Benton, BA. 
South, Industrial Development of the, W. C. Oates, NAR. 


A History of Spain, Ulick Burke, ER, Oct. 
Village Communities in Spain, QR, Oct. 


Sport: 


Romance of Sport, 


C. Cordley, GM. 


Hodgeford Mar ket Place Meet, PMM. 


In the Field of International Sport, H. W. Lanier, RR. 


Stambuloff, Stoyan K. Vatralsky, F. 


Walker 
— 


Translation, The Art of, Z 
Transit, ag Some Speculations Regarding, John B. 


uick, Between New York and London, Austin Cor- 


, of, and His Harem, R. Dav de FR. 


Unite States Constitution, The—II, Chau 


drews, Scrib. 
Universities : 


United States, Last Quarter Century i in ‘the—V III, E. B. An- 


The Religion of the Undergraduate, NC. 


English Universities and the Reformation, DR, Oct. 
Values, A Standard of, John W. Bascom, QJEcon. 
Vaccination an Error—II, A. . 
Vatican and the Peace of Euro e, Jesse A. Locke, G. 


Vegetarianism, T. P. Smith, F 


Venezuela: 


Milnes, 


Great Britain, Venezuela and the United States, NC. 


Steamshi 98, Transatlantic, of 1856 to 1880, S. W. Stanton, Sketches of Venezuela—I, Bertrand Lg on 4 R. 
ing] Our tay A the Venezuelan Case, J. Wheeler, C. H. Gros- 
Stephen, Sir Fitz -James, Life of, ER, Oct. venor, 
Stevenson, R. L.: ere: The Painter Vibert, J. G. Vibert, CM. 
Vailima Letters : Stevenson to R. L. Colvin, McCl. Wa 


Robert Louis Stevenson and His Writings, CM. 

Robert L. Stevenson and His Writings, M. G. Van Rens- SEcon. 
selaer, CM. 

Stonehenge and Its Guardian, EI. 


Sumter, 
US. 
Sunday Question, A Study of the, P. F. McSweeny, CW. 
Superstition, Recent Recrudescense of, E. P. Evans, PS. 
Supreme Court of Maine, The—II, Charles Hamlin, GBag. 
Sweden, The Royal Family of, Henry 
Swiss Democracy, Recent Politica 


AAPS. 
Switzerland : Leysin-sur-Aigle, H. D. Rawnsley, Black. 


ort, The Occupation of, April 14, 1865, F. Jordan, 


W. Fischer, MM 
E xperiments 


Sybel, Heinrich von, Munroe Smith, Bkman. 
Tasso, Torquato, QR, Oct 


Taxation, 
Taxation in the 


Theatres and the Drama: 


rinciples of, Davia A. Wells, PS. 

Jnited States, Edward Atkinson, EngM. 

Tenancy in the United States, George K. Holmes, QJEcon, 
Oct. 


Territory, Our Acquisition of, Gen. N. A. Miles, NAR. 


wall Paid in Some English Industries, F. C. Chappell, 


Ratio of Wages to the Product, Van B. ‘ eee SEcon. 
War: Evolution of the Art of War, JMSI 


Whitman, Walt : 
in the, 
Women: 
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War in Legislation, Henry E. Bourne, Chaut. 

Washington, City Goverament ¢ of, eearet) Lee, Chaut. 
Washington’s Valedictor 
Wealth, True Source of 
West Point: Can West Point Be Marte More 
The Good Gray Poet, MM. 
Whittier, John G., McCl. 


S, 
IRS it ie ton, NAR. 
seful? JMSI. 


Recent Tendencies in the Education of Women, PS. 
What Becomes of College Women? C. F. Twing, 
Midland Women in California, Clara 8. Brown, 
Women’s Colleges, Anna McC. Sh A. 
Woman ; a National Waste, Ellen S. H. Ritchie, WR. 
Woman’s Position in Pagan Times, H. H. Boyesen, F. 
A Generation of College Women, eran M. Abbott, F. 
Yachting : Anglo-American Yacht Races, D 
Zoophily, Father Tyrrell, CR. 


NAK. 
idM. 
oll, 


: Rolleston, EL 


AP. American Amateur Photog- | EngM. Engineering Magazine. NEM. New England Magazine. 
rapher. | EI. English Illustrated Magazine. | NewR. New Review. 
AC Am. Catholic Quart. Review. | FR. Fortnightly Review. Cc. Nineteenth Century. 
AHR American Historical Review. | F. Forum. NAR North American Review. 
AMC American Magazine of Civics. | FreeR. Free Review. OD. Our Day. 
AAPS. Annalsof the Am. Academy of | FrL. Frank Leslie’s Monthly. oO. Outing 
Political Science. GM. Gentleman’s Magazine. OM. Gesand Monthly. 
AJS. American Journal cf Sociol- G. Godey’s. PMM. Pall Mall Magazine. 
ogy. GBag Green Bag. PRey Philosophical Review. 
A. Arena. Harp Harper’s Magazine. PA. Photo-American. 
AA. Art Amateur. HGM Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. Po. Photo-Beacon. 
Al. Art Interchange. HomR. Homiletic Review. ro. Photographic Times. 
Ata. Atalanta. LJE. Internat’! Journal of Ethics. PL. Poet-Lore. 
AM. Atlantic Monthly. JewQ. Jewish Quarterly. PS. Popular Science Monthly. 
BA. Bachelor of Arts. | JAES. Journal of the Ass’n of En- | QJEcon. Quarterly Journal of Econom: 
BankL. Bankers’ Magazine. (London). gineering Societies. ics. 
BW. Biblical World. JMSI. Journal of the Military Serv- R. Goarterly Review. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine | ice Institution. R. eview of Reviews. 
Bkman. Bookman. (New York). | JPEcon. Journal of Political Economy. R. Someey 
CanM. Canadian Magazine. K. Knowledge. San. Sanitarian. 
CFM. Cassell’s Family Magazine. LHJ. Ladies’ Home Journal. SRev. School Review. 
CasM. Cassier’s Magazine. LAH. Lend a Hand. ScotR Scottish Review. 
CW. Catholic World. LH. Leisure Hour. Scots. Scots Magazine. 
CM. eaters Magazine. oP Lippincott’s Monthly. Serib Scribner’s Magazine. 
CJ. Chambers’s Journal. LQ. London Quarterly. SEcon. Social Economist. 
Chaut. Chautauquan. Long. Longman’s Magazine. Sten. Stenographer. 
ChQ. Church Quarterly. McCl. McClure’s Magazine. Str. Strand. 
OR. Contemporary Review. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. SJ. Students’ Journal. 
C. Cornhill. ManQ. Manclrester Quarterly. SunH. Sunday at Home. 
Cos. Cosmopolitan. Men. Menorah Monthly. SunM Sunday Magazine. 
Dem Demorest’s Family Magazine. MR. Methodist Review. TB. Temple Bar. 
D. Dial. MidM. Midland Monthly. US. United Service. 
DR. Dublin Review. MisH Missionary Herald. USM. United Service Magazine. 
EconR : conomic Review. MisR. Missionary Review of World. WR. Westminster Review. 
ER. Edinburgh Review. M. Month, WPM. Wilson's Photographic Maga- 
Ed. Education. MM. Munsey’s Magazine. zine. 
EdRA. Educational Review (New Mus. Music. 
York) NatR National Review. 








{It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 

















66 LL deep things are song. . . See deep 

enough and you see musically; the heart of 
nature being everywhere music, if youcan only reach 
it.”’ The nineteenth century writer who pays this 
tribute to the universality of music but follows in 
the footsteps of that old philosopher who, twenty- 
three hundred years ago, declared music to be the 
‘‘general knowledge of order,’? and who taught 
that everything in the universe was music. Since 
that burst of melody from the heavenly choir that 
proclaimed ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to men,’’ the 
minds and hearts of men have fallen more and more 
captive to the enchantment of the art divine, until 
the world universal has come to greater or less extent 
under its magic sway. 

While the energies of the people of the new world 
have been mainly directed toward the upbuilding of 
a nation mighty in commerce and manufactures, at 
the same time there have not been wanting earnest 
worshippers at the shrine of the Muses, whose 
disciples are increasing in an ever widening circle 
which bids fair, at no far distant day, to include the 
whole people within its circumference. 

That dear old lady who only knew ‘‘ two tunes— 
the Doxology and Old Hundred ”’ is very much in the 
minority nowadays, for, notwithstanding the oft- 
repeated assertion that we Americans are not a 
musical nation, there is hardly a single attribute so 
universal throughout the length and breadth of this 
country as a love, or at least a liking, for music. It 
must be confessed that this is using the word in its 
broadest possible sense, but a term which includes 
the song of the Walkiire and one of the popular 
songs of the day does not need straining to cover a 
great deal. Certain it is that the hotels, the cafés 
and popular places of amusement alike find that 
nothing else has the same drawing power, and even 
the much-maligned Italian organ grinder must gen- 
erally meet with a kind reception. for he is peren- 
nial. A far stronger evidence of the national taste, 





“Ob Music! thy celestial claim 
Ms still resistless, still the same! 
And faithful as the mighty sea, 
. Vo the pale star that o’er its 
realm presides.” 


however, is found in the widespread dominion of 
the piano. The young married couple setting up 
housekeeping do not feel that they really have a 
home unless the parlor contains such a producer of 
harmony, and in most out-of. the-way corners of the 
country there is apt to bea reasonable proportion 
between the number of pianos and the inhabitants. 
Everything in the way of music which the majority 
of people hear, from the liveliest Strauss waltz to 
the old fashioned hymn, comes from the family 
piano, and it is well within bounds to say that it 
stands among the foremost promoters of peace and 
good will at the domestic fireside. Nearly two cen- | 
turies have passed away since the first ‘‘ pianoforte”’ + 
was given to the world. and many changes and vi- 
cissitudes has the instrument passed through before 
attaining, as in the superb EVERETT PIANO, its 
present pinnacle of excellence; but some of the 
prototypes were sufficiently like the modern instru- 
ment to make the poet’s immortal sonnet to his lady 
playing on the virginals appeal quite understandingly 
to us to-day: 
‘* How oft when thou, my music, music play’st, 

Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’st 

The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 
Do I envy those jacks that nimble leap 

To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap, 

At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing stand !°” 


The first mention we have of the word pianoforte 
is in a letter from an Italian instrument-maker 
named Paliarino to his patron, Alfonso II, Duke of 
Modena. This letter. dated 1598, is supplemented 
by another to his brother, who is requested to bring 
him ‘‘lime-tree, boxwood, and cherry for keys, 
cypress for the belly, brass wire, German glue,’’ 
etc., for the construction of his instrument. He also 
enumerates the keyed instruments owned by the 
duke, fifty-two in number, one of them being simply 
‘‘an instrument,’’ and another a ‘‘ piano-et-forte 
with organ beneath,’’ while the fifty were organs 
These two exceptions were probably harpsichords, 













































and it is not known just what their construction was, 
but the universally accepted inventor of the first 
approach to the modern instrument did not give the 
fruit of his labors to the world until 1709, over a 
century later. This was Bartolomeo Cristofori, a 
famous maker of harpsichords, who left his home 
in Padua to take service with Prince Ferdinand de 
Medici, anda year later the Giounale of Florence 
published an account of the exhibition of four of his 
piano-et-fortes, with a diagram of the new and won- 
derful principle of action. It isa remarkable fact 
that two of Cristofori’s instruments are still in 
existence, and, as a writer on the subject declares, 
have a “‘light, prompt and agreeable touch, anda 
tone not at all to be despised.’’ 

Changes and improvements, of course, came thick 
and fast when the principle of the new departure 
had once been thoroughly spread about, but it was 
not until the middle of the present century that one 
of the most important modifications came to pass in 
the introduction of iron into the framework. The 
three sonatas of Muzio Clementi (Op. 2), composed 
at the age of eighteen, and published in London in 
1778, are accepted as the alpha of real piano music ; 
but, while Clementi first recognized the capabilities 
and the true technique of the instrument as he knew 
it, it was reserved for the blind master, the mighty 
Beethoven, to write down such marvelous music 
that the pianos had to widen their scope to express 
it. It was found that to rightly interpret those 
massive and rugged productions. a greater freedom 
of wrist was necessary, and that to obtain the requi- 
site elasticity of the fingers, these must be lifted 
and not drawn inwards, as the disciples of Bach had 
been wont to teach. The Berlin wires then in use 
would not stand the increased strain due to this 
hammer-stroke, and of course the heavier wires were 
inevitably followed by more powerful framework, 
till it has assumed its massive form found in the 
EVERETT PIANO of to-day. 

Every music-!over, or lover of anything else, for 
that matter, has felt the instinctive desire to meet 
some of the past masters of the art or science, or 
whatever it be, in which he is absorbed. One natu- 


“‘Wibere tutes fn the afr are beard about, 

t Hnd voices are singing the whole day long, 
Hind every sigh the beart breatbes out 

fs turn’d, as it [caves the lips, to’song!” 
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rally feels that it would be an inestimable privilege to 
be with such men, to walk and talk with them, and to 
see their daily round of life. But we fortunate ones 
haveset down for us imperishably the most secret 
thoughts and moods of these music-Titans. Grand 
old Beethoven, melodious Mendelssohn, pure-minded 
and child-like Schubert, Bach, Handel, Schumann, 
Liszt, St. Saéns, and the soul-stirring and incompar- 
able Richard Wagner—all these giants, and many 
hundred more, have given the best they had, the 
fruit of a genius growing through years of study, 
and bequeathed it as an heritage to the world for- 
ever. We buy at any music-store that which they 
considered the finest harmony of which they were 
capable, and by means of the piano these locked-up 
ecstasies of sound are released, as were the enchanted 
princesses by the wave of the magician’s wand in 
the old fairy tales. Surely there are few more in- 
spiriting thoughts to the novice who begins to 
weary of the drudgery of preparation, or to the ex- 
pert who revels in the reproduction of such noble 
thoughts and conceptions. That we should be able 
at any time to sit down and repreduce the intricate 
and entrancing harmonies which sung themselves 
through the hearts of those princes of music, is fully 
as wonderful and far more of a real benefaction to 
many than the most vaunted achievements of mod- 
ern electrical science. The. poet’s condemnation of 
‘‘the man that hath no music in his soul’’ may be 
unjust, but it is hard to conceive of a human being 
with any esthetic side to his nature who does not 
absolutely require the soothing and elevating influ- 
ence of harmonious sounds, which is almost equiva- 
lent to saying that we all need to be within at least 
occasional reach of a piano. 

We have grown.so thoroughly accustomed to the 
glossy walls and familiar black and white key boards, 
that we do not often realize the amount of skilled 
labor and the delicate adjustment which are required 
to produce a really first-class instrument. The 
individual who attempts to remedy some defect for 
himself will get no little insight into these mat- 
ters, but even when he has been reduced to a state 
bordering on nervous prostration he will not know 





















**Find, ob, bow the eyes of beauty glisten, 
Wiben music bas reach’d ber inmost soul, 


Like the silent stars that wink and listen 
Wbile beaven’s eternal melodies roll!” 


a tenth part of the difficulties attending the con- 
struction. 

There are many obvious reasons why the best 
pianos, like the EVERETT, should be expensive. The 
most apparent lie in the exquisite mechanical finish 
necessary to insure absolutely smooth and perfect 
working of the rather complicated inner system. 
But there are a number of other causes which the 
uninitiated would not be aware of, to whom a brief 
description of the various steps necessary in the man- 
ufacture of a first-class piano may prove of interest. 
Preliminary thereto, and as a starting point, it may 
bo mentioned that the logs which are constantly 
being reduced to lumber at the New Hampshire 
mills of the Everett Piano Company, for the con- 
struction of their pianos, do not actually find lodg- 
ment in the hands of the instrument-makers for 
over a year after they have been sawed apart. All 
this time the wood lies out in the air till the sun 
and wind shall have done all that nature can do for 
it, and then, after a dry-kiln baking for sixty days 
at a temperature of nearly 150 degrees Fahrenheit, 
it becomes settled in life, reliable and _ trust- 
worthy—lumber which may be depended upon not 
to warp or play other inconvenient pranks. 

It is in the next step of veneering that one of the 
sharp differences between alow grade piano anda 
good one comes in. Even after the rigorous drying, 
the wood which is to go into the case must be covered 
first with a ‘‘cross-band’’ veneer, both inside and 
out, and then with the veneer proper, the latter being 
the beautiful figured grain of woods from foreign 
climes. Of course, as in all other cheap productions, 
the inferior makes do not waste any such addition 
’ where it will not add to the outward attractiveness. 

After this coating with veneer another sixty 
days is consumed in drying the glue which fast- 
ens the veneering ; so, as will be perceived, the 
preparation of the wood is not a particularly rapid 
routine. 

Again, take the apparently single process of var- 
nishing the case and bringing out that rich, enduring 
gloss which makes the instrument such an orna- 
mental addition toaroom. The pores of the wood 
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must first be filled up; then it is given a thorough 
rubbing, and for seven or eight weeks a new coat of 
varnish is applied each week; then another wait of 
a month, followed by a rubbing with pumice-stone; 
later on the final coat of varnish is applied, and 
even after this a final rubbing and polishing is re- 
quired to impart its final brilliance. 

Another part in which inferior work, though fatal 
to the tone, is often made to pass, is in the sound. 
board. This is composed of the very finest spruce 
obtainable, a carefully matched sheet of which is 
ribbed into convexity, and the paramount impor- 
tan:e of its function of reinforcing and enriching the 
original vibrations formed by the hammer stroke 
may be easily imagined. Over this is the iron plate 
built to withstand a string tension of some ninety 
thousand pounds. The mechanical @ifficulties to be 
surmounted in combining the delicacy of work re- 
quired in some places with such rigidity are apparent 
to the veriest tyro. 

So far the piano has gone through its materialistic 
creation. Now comes the critical work—the putting 
of a speaking voice into the action, the wires, and 
the ivory keys. There is a whole romance to be 
written about the piano hammer. You can make a 
Nasmyth steam-hammer so strong that it will crush 
the solid steel shaft of a steamship at a blow, or so 
gentle as to merely crack the shell of an almond. 
The tap of the piano hammer n.ust be endowed with 
alike human delicacy, and this relationship between 
the hammer and the key is gained only by the nicest 
adjustment in regulating. 

But these questions of adjustment and cunning 
workmanship do not constitute the most abstruse 
problems to be solved. There are some departments 
in which skill of hand, such as the finest regulating, 
is quite useless without remarkable natural endow- 
ment of hearing and an artistic and esthetic percep- 
tion of tonal effects which comes only with long 
training. Such qualifications become necessary in 
the “‘ voicing ’’ of the instrument, or the treating of 
the hammers in such a way that the scale shall be 
smooth and unbroken, the deepest bass having the 
same tone color as the top treble note, and also in 












tuning. When an EvERETT PIANo, after its tenth 
and final tuning, is packed and stands ready for 
shipment there is small probability that the company 
will suffer by the seven years’ guarantee which it 
gives with each of its instruments—a guarantee 
which means really a good deal more than would 
appear, owing to the fact that, like children, pianos 
are good for a practically indefinite time if they can 
be safely tided over the perils which beset their 
early years, 

Excellence of work can only be attained in piano- 
making by subdivision of labor, with the selection 
of skilled workmen. The EVERETT factory isa build- 
ing six stories high, three hundred feet in length, 
and occupies an entire square on Albany street, be- 
tween Wareham and Malden streets, Boston, Mass 
The factory occupies an actual floor space of three 
acres for the ordinary work of piano-making, with 
additional buildings for the making of cases and 
skeletons. 

With a wealth of light and air; supplied with the 
most improved ventilating and hot-air sysem, by 
which an equal 
temperature is 















‘**Twas not the afr, ’*twas not the words, 
But that deep magic in the chords, 

Fnd in the lips, that gave such power, 

Hs music knew not till that bour.” 






maintained in the coldest weather; fitted with the 
best fire-extingnishing devices and the best systems 
of electric lighting and sanitary appliances, it is 
no wonder that the Everett factory stands as a 
model among the piano factories of the world in 
regard to the completeness of the building itself, 
and of every appurtenance and modern device in 
machinery for ‘improving the quality of, and in- 
creasing the regularity of, its product. While it isa 
seemingly broad statement to make, yet it goes with- 
out dispute that the entire EVERETT plant is nearer 
perfection than any piano factory in the world. 

If the EVERETT PIANO has the purest, the sweetest, 
the most brilliant of tones, producing all the shad- 
ings piano-playing calls for; if it is effective asa 
voice accompaniment or responds to the touch of the 
soloist, it can have added to it still something more, 
if desired, and that is the plectra-phone attachment. 
With that attachment those who have an EVERETT 
PIANO can produce the effects of the mandolin, 
guitar, harp and zither at will. 

The strong point about this product handled by 
The John Church Company is that they are honest 
straight through, and that consequently they will 
only mellow and improve with time if given reason- 
ably careful treatment. 

There are undoubtedly other good pianos, but 
the manufacturers of this believe that nowhere 
else will the purchaser be so sure to get his money’s 
; worth. 

You cannot go astray in your 
piano-buying if you will drop a 
line to THE JOHN CHURCH Com- 
PANY, at either Cincinnati or 
Chicago, or 
THE EVER- 
ETT PIANO 
CoMPANY, 
Boston, and 
9° obtain prices 
f and informa- 
tion which 
they are al- 
ways glad to 
furnish. 
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BATHING AND SHAMPOOING 
with Packer’s Tar Soap is not only a real luxury, but a constant 


PROTECTION AGAINST CONTAGION. 





“My Hair My Complexion. 
is nearly fifty inches long, of fine “I find PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
quality and very thick. When asked, most refreshing and delicious for the 
as I am many times a week, how I bath. I have used but two cakes, and 
preserve its beauty, my reply is always my skin has become Soft and Fine, 
the same: ‘by using Packer’s Tar and my complexion is greatly im- 
| Soap.’” proved,” 
From a Boston Lady. . From a Philadelphia Lady. 
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Etc., or money refunded. Price comp 
in enlarged part of medicator. 


for Ramey’s Medicator. Take no other. 


GOV. CHASE SAYS: 
Executive Dep’t, Inpranapo.ts, IND., 
eC. 22, 1892. 

I have used your Medicator with entire satis- 
faction for Colds and Catarrhal trouble. When 
used according to directions its effect is imme- 
diate and a cure seems certain. I shall not travel without it. 

Very respectfully, Ira B. CHASE. 


HAY FEVER. Whata Prominent Clergyman says: 
Cuicaco, Ixt., Jan. 14, 1892. 
I have used Ramey’s Medicator and Compound inhalent for Hay 
Fever and found relief, I should think such a remedy would be valu- 
able for colds and catarrh. Rev. H. W. THomas, People’s Church, 


DEAFNESS AND CATARRH CURED. 
SoutH BETHLEHEM, PeEnn., June g, 1894. 
I bought one of your Medicators last fall for Catarrh. It benefited 
me so much: I had lost my hearing, and got it dack by the use of 
your Medicator. Respectfully, W. H. Fur, 619 Cherokee St. 


USED BY PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 

Bay Crry, Micu., Feb. 3, 1894. 
It is the best Nasal Medicating Invention on the market. Its use 
by platform speakers prior to the delivery of their discourses will give 
that ‘‘ clearing ’’ that is so indispensable to distinct public utterance. 
Its convenient size admits of its being a vest-pocket companion, All 
hail to its timely appearance : may its popularity increase. Regard- 

fully, . Netson GLover, Pastor First Baptist Church. 


REFERENCES: 
For proof of our responsibility 


any Chicago Bank or Commer- 


cial Agency. 
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STANDARD ARTICLES UNCLASSIFIED 
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Cure Yourself with Our Instrument and Home a 


RAMEY’S MEDICATOR CURES, ann, 


Catarrhal Deafness, Headache, Neuralgia, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Hay Fever, Lo Grippe, 

lete, with four months’ treatment by mail, $2. 
Insert twin tubes in nostrils, single tube in mouth, then blow; thus your lungs force 
/ highly medicated air into all parts of the head and throat. Send for terms, testimonials and farther particulars. 


RAMEY MEDICATOR CoO., 85 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
AGENTS WANTED,—Large profits for ladies or gentlemen. 


GEN. HOWARD SAYS: 

Ramey MepicaTor Co., 85 Dearborn St., City. 
When members of our family have been benefited by a medicine or treatment we are willing to state the fact for the 
benefit of others. The Ramey Medicator and treatment for Catarrh and kindred affections we have thus tried. It reaches 
directly the part affected and the treatment has proved invariably beneficial, 



























e medicine is put on 2 sponge 


No experience required. Ask your druggist 
Times BurtpinG, Cuicaco, Feb. 3, 1894. 


Very truly yours, C,H. Howarp. 


MAYOR’S OFFICE, 
SitvertTon, Cotro., Aug. 9, 1893. 

Your Medicator has helped me wonderfully. I have tried a great 
many, but yours is the most simple and does its work better than 
any [ ever tried ; in fact it is a blessing to the sufferer from Catarrh. 
I recommend this unsolicited by you. Yours respectfully, 

Cuas. H. H. Kramer, 
BREAKING UP COLDS. 
Beoit, Wis., Jan. 1, 1894. 

I have used ‘‘ Ramey’s Medicator”’ for over a ‘Year, and have 
found it particularly helpful in dreaking up a cold at the start. A 
special advanta ao. to me traveling more or less every week is its 
convenience and simplicity, always ready and easily used in the 
cars or wherever one is. I always carry mine in my pocket or hand 
bag. Several triends of mine have invested on my recommendation 
with great satisfaction, Very truly, 

Homer W. Carter, Sec’y "Wis, Home Missn’ y Soc’y. 
HEARING RESTORED. 
FRESNO, CAL., April 26, 1894. 

I have been using the Medicator for two months. Before’! I began 
1 had entirely lost the hearing in one ear and almost from the other ; 
at times was deaf. At present timeI am a little deaf in one ear, 
other ear hearing /udly restored. Have great faith in the Medicator. 

Recoectiuiy, . Lang. 
Arena, Micu., Dec, 12, 1893. 

After two years of use we find your Medicator of great value, 
Yours truly, FW. Giicurist, Mfr. of Lumber. 


ayor, 





D. Needham’s Sons 


Inter-Ocean Bldg., Chicago. 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS 


and FLUID AND SOLID EXTRACTS OF THE 
Biossoms. A most EXCELLENT BLOOD 
PuRIFIER. An effective remedy for 
diseases arising from impurities of 
the bloo@. Our circular gives full 
——— Send for it. Mention 
his paper. 
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THERE’S NO EXCUSE 


For having freckles, 
blackheads, tanned, 
red, spotted, mothy, 
ugly or muddy skin, 
pimples, tetter, ec- 
zema, rashes, etc., 
when . 


Derma-Royale 


. —harmless as dew— 
easily, aniihe and forever a and cures every 
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blemish and makes the skin clear, soft and beautiful. 
There is nothing likeit. Leading actresses, professional 
> beauties; society.ladies and people of refinement every- 

where edgerly unite in its praise. /Hundreds of testi- 4 
> monials With portraits will be sent, free to anyone who 4€ 
> writes forthem. Derma- Royale i is the best skin prepa- q 
> ration in the world. We will giv $500 eash for any 
case it fails to cure. Wherever it is once tried every- 
» body wants it, so we are determined to introduce it 
> everywhere, and will send you a full-sized 


} $1 BOTTLE FREE 


: if you will talk it up among og acquaintances, Send ¢ 
us your full post-office address today. 
> The DERMA-ROYALE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. ¢ 
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THE PERFEGT GUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFFS TO THE 
LINING OF THE COAT SLEEVE. 


Is placed in the back button-hole of the cuff and holds 
the cuff in exactly the same position at all times. 





OPEN. CLOSED. 


e oi 
Just what Cuff Wearers have been wanting. 
It is the correct way to hold the Cuffs. 
Will last a lifetime, and cannot get out of order, and 
Will save their price in laundry bills in one month. 


DIRECTIONS. 


Fasten Holder to the Cuff, open clasp, place Cuff under the Coat 
sleeve with Clasp open, then press down on outside of Sleeve, 
closing the clasp, thus the jaws of the Holder will fasten to 
the Coat Sleeve ining. To remove the cuff, pass thumb be- 
tween the Cuff and Sleeve and open Clasp, when Cuff will — 
off. The Cuffs being fastened to the Coa Sleeve come off wit' 
the Coat and are thus kept from etting wetor dirty, when Boies 
ing the hands or doing dirty wor rotect Cuffs while at 
work or washing they can be sipped up the Coat Sleeve and 
fastened out of sight, and thus save y Bills. This cannot 
be done with any other Cuff Holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. SELLS AT SIGHT. 
Liberal terms. Price, 25 cts. Sample, prepaid by mail, 
15 cts. Order at once and secure territory to agents, 
THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER CO., 

85 Dearborn Street (Room 312), Chicago, III. 
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+ Please send three of Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair 
& Brushes, one for papa, who is bald; one for mamma, 
@® = for her headaches, and one for sister to brush her hair, 
@® = for aunty says that is what makes her hair so long and 
& glossy. Faithfully yours, 

a FLossIg. 

‘ Dr. Scott’s 

‘ Electric Hair Brush 
o 
& 
& 
o 
& 
rd 
& 

i 
Ce 

i 
& 
Mes 


is the best brush in the world, 
and cures Headache, Neuralgia, 
Dandruff, Baldness ,Falling Hair 
and Diseases of the Scalp. 

Prices, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 and $3. 

Quality the same in all; the price differs 
only according to size and power. 

At all stores, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. “Taz Doctor’s TORY,” 
a valuable book, free. Agents wanted, 

GEO. A. SCOTT, 
846 Broadway, New York. 
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DEAFN ESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New scientific invention ; different from all 
other devices. The only safe, simple, comfort- 
able and invisible Ear Drum in the world. Helps 
where medical skill fails. No i or string at- 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM co., 
99 Trust Bldg., Louisville, K 

Offices: { 1122 Broadway, New Yor 
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And a single application of CUTICURA, the 
great skin cure, will afford instant relief, per- 
mit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy, eco- 
nomical, and permanent cure of the most 
distressing of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
and crusted skin and scalp diseases, after phy- 
Sicians, hospitals, and all else fail. 


Sold throughout the world, and especiall English 
and iamaaan chemists in all continental ally bY Batish tish 
depot: NEwBERY, 1, egg oy ogg -st., London. Potrsr 
Druc & Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S.A. 








ARE YOU DEAF? 


Don’t YOU Want to HEAR? 


will help you if youdo. Itis 
THE AURAPHON a@ recent sciéntific .nvention 
which will assist the hearing of anyone not born deaf. When 
in the ear itis invisible and does not cause the slightest 
discomfort. It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an 
ear spectacle. Enclose stamp for particulars. Can be 
tested FREE OF CHARGE at any of the 

New York Auraphone Co.’s, Offices: 

716 Metropolitan Bdg., Madison Square, N.Y. : 433 Phillips Bdg., 
120 Tremont St,, Boston, or 843 Equitable Bdg., Atlanta, Ga. 





HAIR .ON THE FACE, ir ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


asa oe PAC) AND DES WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 





WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR “THE SLIGHEST INJURY. 








ENE _= 


AND THE GROWTH AN VO LP THE SLIGHTEST INJURY 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. — DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 
In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to a preparation ever goed f for a en Bae an and ne 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. I the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the i real such as the heed 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application and without he. slightoat i at injury ot or Tppieas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPER YSIS.— 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS USED BY ‘PEOPLE oF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene. 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life Bitte of the hair, thereby 
rendering ite future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to theskin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
* to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed 
from observation) on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Send money by etter, with your full 
— written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the same as 
h. ALwars MENTION YOUR county Th ia re oni wigs _ eee as it may not pppeat again.) 
LOCAL AND NCINNATI, OHIO, U, S. A. 
— AGENTS : MANUFACTURERS oF THe MMIQNEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


AB You can register your letter at any Post-ofice and insure its safe delivery. 


EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
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‘TOILET ARTICLES 


"NEATH CHILL DECEMBER'S BLAST, 
SWEET SUMMER BLOOMS AGAIN IN 








MATCHLESS PERFUM 


MURRAY & LANMANS FLORIDA 
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Althca Lotion 


Removes 


TAN, 
SUNBURN, 


ETC. ; 
: 















DELIGHTFUL 
AFTER SHAVING 


Makes the skin smooth and healthy, re- 
lieves the irritation always caused by shav- 
ing. It’s approved by the highest medical 
authorities as a perfect sanitary toilet 
preparation. Send us your address on a 
postal and we will send you FREE sample. 


Sold by Druggists or mailed for 25¢. 





_ This simple lo- 
tion or Emollient 
is not a Cosmetic 





and does not sup- 
ply an artificial 
whiteness. It is 
a cleansing, heal- ; 





ing compound 
that softens the 


Sk isl > Al 
searf-skin by 
lef e gently stimulat- 
ing natural proc- 











TRADE MARK, esses. Price soc. 
and $1.00 per bottle. Where a cannot 
supply it, we forward free of charge, on re- 
ceipt of price. ‘“‘ Hints forthe Toilet,” a book on 
the correct use of all toilet articles, mailed free. 

ALTHEA TOILET COMPANY, YPSILANTI, MICH. 
UU 
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Lundborg’s Perfumes, etc., are always in chaste and artistic 
packages corresponding with their quality, which is unsur- 


passed, and make most acceptable gifts for any season and 
especially at 


CHRISTTIAS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
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STANDARD -ARTICLESUNCLASSIFIE 
Seed Catalogue 











DOUBLE SWEET PEA 


(BRiDE OF NIAGARA) 


XO 





- -THE ONLY ONE IN THE WORLD—TRUE TO NAME. . 


J VICKS FLORAL GUIDE, for 1896, with Colored % 
Plates, hundreds of Illustrations, many Novelties, ele- 

gantly bound, and one packet BRIDE OF NIAGARA for rs cts. 
cKs Sons, Roc 
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While thousands are idle and starving because they never learned to 
work, other thousands are earning good wages because their mothers saw 
to it that they learned the use of tools when their habits were being formed. 
Running a Scroll Saw is better exercise than riding a bicycle. It contents 
the boys to stay at home, cultivates their tastes, and makes their hands 
skilful for any kind of mechanical employment which they may wish to 
follow in after-years. A good mechanic is sure of a living if all his other 
undertakings fail him. ore than one million of these Saws have been 
sold, and the demand continues, 

We sell the best foot-power Saw (called the No. x Rogers), with Drilling 
Attachment, Blower, Tools, and Designs, for $3.50. The Goodell Lathe, 
as seen in the above cut, costs $12.00 with Scroll-Saw Attachment and all 
necessary tools and designs. We are now the headquarters for all things 
in the Scroll-Sawing line, including Foot and Hand Machines, Star Saw 
Blades, Designs of every kind, Wood, Clock Movement, etc., etc. Send 
money for what you want, or buy from hardware dealers. 

Circulars with full particulars sent to any address on receipt of a 2-cent 
postage stamp. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY, 93 Reade St., New York. 


American Homes.... 


A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 








Cc~ 
s PLANNING, 
landsomest Magazi 

e+ in This Country. BUILDING and 

For sale by all news- BEAUTIFYING 
dealers at 25C a copy. 
i the HOME. 
Subscription $1 a year. © 


AMERICAN HOMES PUB. CO. Box 327 Knoxville,Tenn. 





The. Whitely 


Exerciser 





agility. 


Exerciser * ** Its use would 


ndependent Electric ye 


C 


ril 23, 189s 
Gentlemen—I received the Whitely 


insure 


oad Ae“ 








home. 








Upon receipt o: 





price. we 
will forward one machine 
prepaid to any address, and 
will refund money on its re- 
turn if unsatisfactory. 


Offer: 

















The ideal means for obtaining HEALTH AND STRENGTH at 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 
BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY MACHINE, $5.O0'D. 


Special Holida 


Price, $3.00. 


. ~ Electric Co., 


Stewart Ave. 
Chicago 


853 Broadway, New York 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet 

















Hot or Cool Water 


SOAP CUP... 


‘alll Removable 
Brush Rest 










FREE. 





Send postal card for book, 
“SILVER BEAUTIES AND 
OTHER BEAUTIES.” Contains List of 
Gifts for Ladies and Gentlemen. ‘{® 


( 
) 

















Pairpoint Mfg. Co. 


SILVERWARE 
CUT GLASS 
FINE CHINA 


New Bedford, Mass., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
TEMPLE BUILDING, MONTREAL. 
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Pocket pie 
Kodaks a 
» = = For Christmas 


HE POCKET KODAK does all that a larger camera 
will do and does it as well—but on a smaller scale. It 
is perfectly adapted to out-door views, interiors or 

ortraits. Uses either roll film or glass plates and can be 
oaded in daylight. Takes a roll of film for 12 pictures 
{4% x2 inches and makes such perfect negatives that 
enlargements can be made to any size. Is about as, big 
as a well filled purse and weighs only 5 ounces. Covered 
with fine leather. Perfect in | 
_ workmanship. Richand dainty 
in finish. A complete manual 
explains. each step clearly. 


Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 pictures, 14x2in., $5.00 [a 
Developing and Printing Outfit, s e 5.50 ie 





FOR SALE BY ALL PHOTO STOCK DEALERS, 


EASTMAN KODAK 0©O. 


a conga heer ROCHESTER, N, ¥, 


MADE WITH POCKET KODAK, 
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50,000 Sold & 
in one year 





" For Xmas 


Five times smaller than any Camera made. 
Pictures 3 times larger in proportion to size. 


A perfect, practical Camera, 

Boy or girl can use it, 

Twenty-five pictures, one loading. 
Size, 1% x2 inches; weight, four ounces 
Only camera which goes in the 

pocket conveniently. 


Send for... 


Free Photographs 


showing spmple of work, and book, ‘* All About the 
Kombi. he Kombi is sold by "dealers every- 
where, omna postpaid Ugeded for 25 pictures) on 
receipt of price, We do developing and 
printing of all kinds. 
THE KOMBI OAMERA op. 
182-134 LAKE STREET HICA 
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STEREOPTICONS, fie 
MAGIC LANTERNS & i 
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& PRIVATE USE. 

FLEctRIc FOCUSING LAMPS 
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Foot power 






bite: Star * 
| Lathes 


9 and 12 inch Swing. 
New Designs. 
Send for Catalogue B. 


Automatic 







Screw cutting 


Cross Feed 


Novel Features, 


SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
676 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. ¥. 













COIL SPRING SHAFT SUPPORT 


AND ANTI-RATTLER. @% 


Fast selling; always gives satisfaction. No™ 
it on horse. twice Bie cost for conven-@ 


fence in hitching up. Pr a Hot anted. Send stam; 
for circular. Price, $ pee oem rights for sale. 









mS 
= 






THE DECATUR SHAFT SUPPORT CO. = 












e hysicians, iswsice 
e 


ted circular, 40 ongre ngs. f ee 
Swe. Agt., Marshall eld Building. 
DO Scientific Ph. ho and Vocal Cw 
9 East 14th Street, 








2° (IXCTOLANTEANG WANTED aexunstce 


BEANIE & C0., 809 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 


MA a paYmenrs 


y New or 2d hand; lowest prices guaranteed.€15 
to 100 Mfrs.Old Reliable Sylph and oo 
Ss wae. We sell eres nere. Cata. free. 

gies 1864. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 205 Gat, Peoriatil. 


















Is not a baby’s food, but IS a food for babies 
when all other foods fail to nourish. 
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APHIC OUTFITS: 
A Grand 
Christmas Gift. 


Why waste money on toy Magic Lanterns, 

costing $5 to $15? At such prices neither a 

2 good oil lamp, nor objective lense, nor 
condenser lense can be furnished. 

For $50 we sell a com- 
plete outfit, good for the 
parlor, the church, or the 
lodge, composed of the cel- 
ebrated Preastantia 4-wick 


The Camera | : et 
e oil lantern, with 25 exquisite views. We adda 
for Christmas. double lightning carrier, which keeps a picture 


on the screen all the time, and a thick 9-foot 
square white screen (Horrick’s imported cloth). 











Makes the most valued because in one Handsome 
Convenient, vicky selon Instrument are combined all 


the essentials to Photographic success and excellence. The complete outfit expressed to any part of the United States 
Gives perfect satisfaction, no matter in what line of work for $50. Every item guaranteed and money refunded if not ex- 

it is used, actly as represented. Thousands of slides on hire. Large cata- 
Let us tell you more about the Premo—show you ex- logue and 60 photogravures 20 cents, Other literature free. 


actly what it does, and quote our moderate prices, 


ILEY B ’ 
Rochester Optical Co. {aseuth tee. ee sini 


SRRRRIRRIGK SOIR (Bradford, England. ) 


a ATES E 


And § iri —_— ating 

every su ERE 1 IONS, 2 L 
ora ek, ues! ‘0 cap itat. Also, 

Lanterns for Home Amusement. nage Cacalenes, Sree, 


S WecALLISTER, Mts. Opticina, 49 Nassau St. NL¥- L, 








SCOVILL’S 











A 4x5 folding camera (second to none but the $55 
Henry Clay). Price only $15. Pneumatic safety shut- 
ter, excellent lens, reversible view finder and three (3) 
double plate holders, 


The Air Brush Mfg. Co. 


Are doing business at the old stand 
making and selling the best Art Tool 
in use. Applies color by a jet of air, 
enabling the artist to do the best 
work cheaply, rather than to do 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTION TO 
the —_ work. Send for circulars, 
ress 


The SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. of N. Y. AIR BRUSH MFG. Co., 


423 Broome Street, New York. Registeder, 7 Nassau St., Rockford, Il., U.S.A 
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when you ask for 


KETCHUP 


it’s the ‘*‘ best’’ made 


and should be 
good enough for you. 


In Bottles— 
At all Dealers. 


Write us for priced catalog 
and booklet, ‘‘From Tree to 
Table,” telling you ofour full 
line Canned Fruits, Vege- 
tables,and Meats, Preserves, 
Jellies, Jams, etc. 


CURTICE BROTHERS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





CO., 





DURKEE’S 
_ SPICES | 


SAUCES 
EXTRACTS 


Awarded Gold Medal 
Columbian Exposition. 


EXQUISITE FLAVOR 


a So 


ay 


DRESSING 





i FOOD PRODUCTS 
“BLUE LABEL” 















Gravies, Sauces, etc., can always be 
depended upon to be the best when 
— use pure,,rich Extract of Beef 


7 Cudahy’s 


Rex 
Brand 


Write to The Cudahy Pharmaceu- 
tical Co., South Omaha, Neb., for 
‘ free copy of ‘Ranch Book,” and 

Saar cm enclose 4 cts. in stamps for sample of 


CUDAHY'S 














REX BRAND, 











can make a finercup of chocolate than your little 
girl can make, if she but uses 


SS WHITMAN’S 


INSTANTANEOUS 
CHOCOLATE 

















Needs no boiling. Pour on boiling water or milk, 
stir briskly, and your chocolate is ready to serve. 
Absolute purity and perfect quality assured. Sold 


in powdered form, in 1 1b. and 44 ™®. tins, by gro- 

cers generally. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Phila., Pa. 
. 
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FOOD PRODUCTS 





DOES YOUR FOOD DIGEST? 


If not you must be suffering from dyspep- 
sia, constipation, palpitation or weakness. 


| THAYER’S | 








* 


Tri-FERMENT ComPOUND | 


| wit cure you. | 

It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, 
and therefore not only affords immediate relief, 
but completely removes the cause. 

Its composition is that of the gastric juice, 
the digestive fluid of the stomach. 

Each dose possesses a certain digestive, and 
is always uniform. Prepared in the form 
of Powder and Tablets. 

Price of Powder, per ounce, or Tablets, per 
hundred, fifty cents. 

If your druggist does not keep it, address 


HENRY THAYER & CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass., 


Who will mail it on receipt of price. 




















NERVEASE 


REMOVES THE CAUSE 





And cures any headache in 5 minutes. 


25c. all druggists. Sent by mail, postpaid. 





Nervease Co., Boston, Mass. 

















—the food drink. 


| by nursing mothers, 


r "ANHEUSER *BUSCHs. wap cliscases. 


{ 


“ 


—_\ 
am 





RE 
im at 








‘Wh ukune 


TRADE MARK. 


By taking a bottle a day you will gain from 
#2 to 5 pounds a week. It contains the nourishment needed 


consumptives and sufferers from wasting 


To be had at all Druggists’ and Grocers’. 


Prepared by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other 


reading matter. 


FINAL TRIUMPH.—The Supreme Court of Washington, D. C. has 
" awarded to the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, the disputed Highest 
Scoreof Award with Medal and Diploma of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
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This will be an Autoharp Christmas 
The reason is threefold :—The Autoharp 


is a thoroughly musical instrument, “easy 
to play,” and “easy to buy.” A volume 
on this subject could not say more. 


You can have the volume, though, for the 
asking. A beautiful volume, too—“ How the 
Autoharp Captured the Family.” $$ &$%% 


Style 2%. Two keys, F and C, with the relative Minors, 
allowing many most beautiful modulations and musi 
effects. Has 28 strings. seven bars. producing the follow- 
ing seven chords: F and Bb Major, 
s and G er — A Minor. 

ts appearance is me, imitation 
ebony bars and bar supports, forming a 
contrast to the light redwood 
board. It measures 20 inches long 
is 1114 inches broad. Packed in a nice 
box, including instruction book contain- 
ing 24 pieces of music, a music rack, 
imitation tortoise-shell pick, brass spi 
Pi and a tuning key. Price, $7.50. 

his style is fast superseding style 234, 
the price of which is $5.00, use the 
difference of $2.50 is far more than met 
in the greater musical range. 

Money must be sent withorder. Express 

prepaid to any Express Office in U.S. 

ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 

Dept. L, 330 E, {3th St., New York. “ ij 

New York Retail Store, 38 East roth St. ’ 
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THE QUEEN OF MUSIC BOXES. 


A Mesieras.e HOLIDAY PRESENT. PLAYS THOUSANDS ruts. 


Not a reed instrument, but rendering on a steel comb the most exquisite music with a brilliance and richness of tone peculiar 
to itself and never found in any other box. ese boxes run from 10 to 24 minutes with one winding, have nothing 
about them to get out of order and furnish delightful music for dancing or for entertainmens in the parlor and dining room or to 
soothe the baby in the nursery. 

A LL TH E LATEST M USI Selections from Robin Hood, Rob Roy, Sousa’s Marches, 
Popular Songs, Grand and Comic Operas, Waltzes, etc. 

Not like other Music Boxes, but stronger and better made, richer and more brilliant intone; made with handsome cases 
in all kindsof wood to match woodwork of any room. So simple that a child can operate them, and the tune discs being of metal. 
are indestructible. The prices of these boxes place them within reach of everybody and oe are a source of continual pleasure to 
every household where introduced. Boxes from $12 to $100. Send for beautiful illustrated catalogue. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., - - - RAHWAY, N. J. 
NEW jsexeunmet PLAYS |The Best Home Game 
PL AY GRsens ie aor, for Sobool, Adapted for either Children or Adults. 

T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago IL 
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Make Ordinary Cuffs 


REVERSIBLE LINKS 


Saves one half your laundry bill. 
3 ‘ummers use chem, 
Ask dealers, or 


we will mail 
\ 


| 
iit 


C¢ 
4 
=—4 


sé“ 
. vz 
km 


g ron 25c. ‘ , 
Reversible OSUYTHE MFG. CO,, SALEM, MASS. Not Reversible 


PRICES 
Paper Bound, $1 each. 


Cloth 
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, ER The Royal Game of India. 


pIANOs. NO HOUSEHOLD COMPLETE, 


58 Y Eatablished NO HOME HAPPY WITHOUT IT. 
ears ishe 3 ; 
. No Parlor-Table Game has ever been published which 
The ARTISTIC PIANO of AMERICA has had so great a sale. For twenty years the best fam- 
Highest Possible Award, World’s Fair, Chicago. ilies have had it in their homes, and so enjoyed it that 


now it is always called for when the question arises, 
GRAND AND UPRIGHT. ‘¢ What shall we play ?”’ 
Nearly 100,000 Manufactured. The best game ever published. Sold by leading Book, Sta- 
| 0 c FTH Moderate [quality considered]. dane , Toy, a Department Stores in the United States, or 
10 FIFTH AVE,, COR. 16th ST., N.Y. | mace, postpaid, by 
y Ne Ta 
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A Question 
of Honesty. 


How many men do you suppose 
can tell the value of an OLD 
Violin? Not J in 1000! Con- 
sequently an investor will pro- 
tect himself best by buying from 
a house whose guarantee is 
unassailable. 

An assortment of Old Violins will 
be sent with privilege of examina- 
tion, to reliable people in any part 
of the country. Particulars will be 
found in our drochure“Old Violins,” 
mailed free. 

LYON & HEALY, 
Adam St. & Wabash Ave. 
OPTICIAN, 


3 CHICAGO. 
104 East 23d Street, = . « New York. & 


STEINWAY 














“HA boliday Stop 
At the Optical Sbop.’’ 


Rw\|HERE ten thousand crystal 
N [; discs, cunningly set in beautt- 
WR ful metal and fragrant lea- 
" ther, invite you to explore a 
world—a universe—of hidden things. 
Will YOU stop? 

You are favored who have the oppor- 
tunity. For those who cannot come 
We have prepared a book, 


é 
$ 
e 
4 
: 
; not a dry catalogue of “optical goods,” 











et 


but an intensely interesting description of 
hundreds of perfect instruments made to 
amuse, to reveal wonders, to satisfy in- 
quiring minds, whether of children or 
scientists. Something for everybody at 
everybody's price. 

THE BOOK IS FREE. 
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‘> Upright 


3 STEINWAY 


Pianos, 


The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instruments 
at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the globe, endorsed and 
preferred for private and public use by the greatest living artists. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
107-111 East 14th Street, = ° = - * NEW YORK. 
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184; / Rogers Bros. 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears.” 


The best to buy, for you 
are sure of the quality. The 
mark ‘‘1847” onspoons, forks 
and knives, identifies genuine 
Rogers silverware, manufac- 
tured and guaranteed by the 


UCIT SNCS 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


of MERIDEN, Conn.,and 1128- . 

1130 Broadway and 208 Fifth 

Ave., New York, the largest: 

manufacturers of high-class 

silver-plated ware in the 

world. Make sure of the 

right trade-mark. LOTUS PATTERN. 


THE LATTER END OF A CONTRACT IS VASTLY MORE 
IMPORTANT THAN THE FRONT END. 
Five dollars saved on a premium is a trifle; five thousand dollars 


lost by bad security when the claim falls due is not a trifle. 

Always try to find out which is likely to live longest, you or the 
company you insure in; and therefore whether the company is insuring 
you or you are insuring the Company. 

A thing you can’t get after you have paid for it isn’t cheap at half a cent. 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Is the Oldest Accident Company in America, the Largest in the 
World, and has never reorganized or frozen 
out any of its claimants. 
CLEARS ITS BOOKS OF JUST CLAIMS BY PAYING THEM IN FULL. 

Rates as low as permanent security of receiving the face value of the 
policy will justify. 

Charges for certainty and guarantees certainty. 

Policies world-wide, and as Liberal as consistent with the Company’s keep- 
ing alive to pay claims at all. 


Assets, $17,664,000 Surplus, $2,472,000 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, $27,000,000— $2,151,000 in 1894 


JAMES C. BATTERSON, PRESIDENT. RODNEY DENNIS, SECRETARY. 
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Gout and_— 
Rheumatism. 
Tartarlithine 


Acts chemically by eliminating uric acid from the 
blood. Does not interfere with digestion nor 
affect heart action. 

TARTARLITHINE, although effervescent, con- 
tains none of the additional alkaline salts common 
THERE i is only one objection—if you can call to the granular preparations. It is recommended 

it such—to a Nestlé’s Food baby; he as a uric acid solvent, in place of alkaline lithium 


pets so heavy to carry. But then you will not salts or lithia waters, for gout, rheumatism and all 
ave to carry him long, for the heavier and imilar affecti 
stronger he is the sooner he will walk. _Nestlé’s similar affections. 
— builds firm, a hee ee. - 
sample can of Nestlé’s Food and our 

book ‘‘ The Baby” will be sent to any mother tas “eae Fin colnartl th hpi 
addressing , 

Thos, Leeming & Co., Sole Agents in me, 


73 Warren Street, New York Supplied by all reputable druggists at $1.00 
per bottle, or mailed direct, on receipt of price. 


Nestlé’ Ss Food McKesson & Robbins, 97 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


N er VOUS Prostration. 
Mental Depression. 


N ervous Dyspepsia. 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s Tonic 


(A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant) 


will cure when everything else has failed. Prescribed and endorsed 
now, and for ten years past, by over 40,000 Physicians. Sample 
by mail 25c., ten days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 Pe mail, 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
CONCENTRATED, PROMPT, POWERFUL. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full directions, testimonials, etc., to any address. 
£0. Woodruff & Co., Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


‘This 


shows a piece of dress 
goods as it looked when 
it was new. 


shows how it looked af- 


ter being washed with 
ordinary soap. 


‘This 


shows how a piece of the 
same material looked af- 
ter it was washed with 


COFCO 


‘COPCO makes things look like new—it’s the perfect soap. 
Sold by dealers everywhere at 5c. the cake. Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 

Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
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Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere in one, three, and /¥ 
five pound tins, with trade marks—Cottolene and steer’s head |K. 
in cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. 
The N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 


COTTOLENE 
is not now an experiment. House- 
wives, cookery experts, and _ physicians 
know that food prepared with COTTOLENE 
is better for the health of the family, and is 
much more delicious and economical. In short- 
ening and frying, 


Ottolene’ 


gives the food a better flavor, and in the prepara- 
tion of dainty dishes produces better results. 
COTTOLENE is more quickly assimilated by \QQaUX 
sensitive stomachs, and possesses the highest V¥ 
nutritive value—and yet, and yet there Vi 
are people who still use lard! 
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SURBRUG'S ae SCEPTRE. % 


If you area Pipe=-Smoker we want YOU to try GOLDEN SCEPTRE —all the 
9 


talk in the world will not convince as quickly as a trial 
that it is almost perfection. We will send on receipt of roc. a sample to any address. SURBRUG, 159 
Vulton St., New York City. Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.30; %{.1b., 4oc. Postage paid. 
Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of dealers who handle them. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated ’ . 
drugs. <A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels ts the strongest safeguard against cs 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. a: 


S f Fi 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weaken- 


. . . . ° Hh NA 
ing tt. Permanently curing constipation | \im 
and tts effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Srom objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians re- gx 
commend it. Millions 
have found itinvaluable. § 


“oe | Throat. 




















Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in 50c. and $x bottles, 
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Waterman’s Pens. 


For the convenience of THE REvIEW oF REvIEws readers who may desire to know 
more about Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens, our illustrated catalogue will be sent 
free on request. It shows a large variety of styles suitable for gifts. 


In Rubber, plain or ornamental, - - - - - - $2.50 to $7.50 
In solid sterling silver, - - - - - - - - 7.00 to 10.00 
In solid gold, with or without jewels, . - - - = 20.00 to 250.00 


The styles in silver and gold being particularly suitable for club gifts to pastor 
or teacher. 

The mechanical working and durability of our $4.00 pen is equal to that 
costing $250.00. The difference in price is solely in the cost of the different 
holders and gold pens. 














Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


L. E. Waterman Co., "ew vor” 


New York. 























Descriptive Circular on application. 





THE GEM 1; WARRANTED 
Pencil Sharpener, = OAK DESKS. 
For Schools and Offices. = . inches ce oa a Ree wits 
ae both Lead and Slate wi Fr ag CONS e ees ensesces 16 00 
PRICE $3.50. = 60 Pe a nuatcenea ses usnieg 18 00 
Gj F. H. COOK & CO., Mfrs., = American Desk & Seating Co., 
a Leominster, Mass. BS 


CHICAGO, U. S.A. 





ae 
At the World’s Columbian 


SEVEN HIGHEST AWARD Exposition upon 


The Omer Dust-Proof Cabinets 


Letters, Bills, Catalogues, Documents, Checks. Glove cab- 
es ands cial cabinets for other commercial purposes. Bank 
and office furniture specialists. Send orders direct to the manu- 


facturers. CATALOGUE FREE. 


THE M. OHMER’S SONS CO., Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 












Inks the Pen.... 


wee Just Right. 
COLUMBIAN  INKSTAND. 


No inky fingers, No blots, Nomuddy ink. A boon to busy 
scr’bblers. $1.00 to $6.00 each. Sent prepaid. Catalogue free. 
BOYD & ABBOT CO.. 257 BrRroapway, NEW YORK. 
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ALL IMPORTED M ain we 


TOBACCO. Smoking 
2) 
Tobacco 





HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a2 Bundle, 
ro in Bundle. 


“We could not 
improve the quality 
in Yale, making it the most if paid double 
Sumptuous and seductive the price” 

, , ‘ Pipe Tobacco that can p 
Trial Package in Pouch by mail be found in any part A 202z.Trial Package 


for 25 Cents. e\ of the“ World?” 
ECE MARBURG BROS. |bB 
dicsepeeseheatiiaininacsied deen PO THE AMERICAN TOBACCO’CO. Successor] 
BALTIMORE MD. 








THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. 
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7) a BURLINGTON 


A 4 | STABLE BLANKET, .te"moci tes'eiver Xo nrg 


o chafing of mane. No rubbing of tail. No horse can wear it under his feet. 


No Come Off to Them! | nour Harness D Dealer Keeps Them. 
On” Burlington 


is batenioa. oe. BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. Burlington, Wis. 
KRKKKKK 
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Pat. Reissued 
July 3, 1894, 
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YOUR DOCTOR muitz vou 


That the last objection to bicycle riding for woman and man is removed by the use of 


Short and Nar- MESINGER BICYCLE SADDLES 


row Tread. It prevents as well as cures any injury. Do not take any risks, get 
one for yourself, and give one as an Xmas present to all your friends 
Q that ride. None as handsome. 





















The base of the saddle is formed of rattan, the lasting qualities of 

which have been fully demonstrated by its use in chair seats. This 

It’s _ rattan base is covered with felt 1-4 of an inch thick, to which is sewed 

“EN soft 2cover of leather 1-16 of an inch thick; this combination of felt and 

leather makes the saddle very soft in front, and a long V shape aper- 

here. ture cut through both the felt and leather removes that element of 

danger which physicians have inveighed against ever since cycling 

This open- received their attention. The anatomical value of this feature will be 
Ry ine makes; it at once appreciated by every intelligent bicycle rider. 
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healthful and Sent prepaid upon receipt of $4.00. 
harmless. | Xmas Goods in Immense Variety for Boys, Girls, Men, and Women. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO., 26 West 23d St., New York City. 
MAJESTIC BIiCYCcLEs. 


These are the only Tools used FAROE IROROR ET 


in Repairing the 


DunLop DETACHABLE TIRE 





C 
k ; 


‘The Liberty catalogue isn’t 
for sale—we don’t sell our cat- 
_ - alogues. Send your address 
It is the Simplest Pneumatic Tire in Existence. —don’t enclose stamp, use a 
& postal—we will send you the 
Book about the Liberty. 

AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE COMPANY, THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 

504 and 506 West 14th St., New York City. OE Re FE 
302 and 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. ¥: 2G xi 


36 and 38 Lombard St., Toronto, Canada. CLPOAD ELD CEICAD 


Send for our Catalogue. 


ZREREREREILELIEIEIED 
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IGYGLES. 


MAXIMUM STRENGTH. 
Minimum WeicHT. $85.00 


It requires a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of 
the modern rider. We have the best men in the world in each department—steel experts, 
mechanical experts, om ere ragged master mechanic, etc.—the largest and most 
thoroughly modern bicycle plant in the world—buy the best high-grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part under 
our own roof—hence we know we are right in warranting the Waverley to be the best bicycle built in the world, regardless of 
price. Do you want the best? Our catalogue is free by mail. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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Made of the best bicycle 
material, by the best bicycle 
mechanics in the best equipped 
bicycle factory in the world, 
little wonder the Monarch is 
king. 






















Our handsomely _ illustrated 
catalog—yours for asking—tells 
all about the different styles for children and adults. Price 


{ $40 to $100. 
Lake, Halsted 5 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., &'Fuiton st. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BRANCHES :—New York, San Francisco, Portland, Salt Lake City, ¢ 
eA) Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto. ) » 
ms 
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MA(Olwumbia 


re) 


I Bicycies 
Ad & d 


THE MODELS FOR 
1896 ARE READY 
| NOW. If it is your desire 
\\ se to confer all possible hap-§ 
RN piness for the coming year 
he i} upon some dear one, here 
4" is the opportunity. 
oe 2 mo 
No pleasure like bicycling. 
No bicycle like Columbia. 


Sift of all gifts for 
Christmasss 29 


Pope Man 
Dep’t, Hartford, Conn. 


HE COLUMBIA DESK CALENDAR is also ready. By 
mail for five two-cent stamps. Address Calendar Dep’t, Pope 
Manufacturing Co., Hartford,Conn. %& vw ve we wt ut 


HE PRICES OF COLUMBIAS AND HARTFORDS are 
. the same to everybody alike—$100 for Columbias, $550 for 
Columbia ‘Tandems, $80, $60 or $50 for Hartford. vt wt 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories and General Offices 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town. If Columbias 
are not properly represented in your vicinity let us know. 


CoPYRIGHTED, 1895, BY PoPpE MANUFACTURING Co. 
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Ti be 
United States 
Wheel 


Looks like a Wheel, 
Runs like aW heel, 
Acts like a Wheel, 
Built like a Wheel, 
And ts the Wbeel 
to buy 


The Chicago Stamping Co. 
Chicago. 


Write for catalogue. 


~ BICYCLES ¢ 





“*'WHEN THE GREEN COMES BACK” 
then cycling days lure us on to thoughts 
of wheels, and ‘‘which shall it be?” 
People of good taste and judgment, 
knowing their high standing, simply 
choose 


Namblor 


Hreycles 


You are bothered about CHRISTMAS 
Girts. What better than a Rambler? 


Catalogue upon application. 

Branch Houses and Riding Academtes: 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry,' Eng. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 





& 


4 Not a single 


fad about the 
construction 


of the 
Sterling Bicycle. 


Simplicity, 
Strength, 
Beauty, 
Lightness. 

“Built like a watch.” 
Catalogue free. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
274-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Perfect Construction. 


Erie Bicycles 


Best Material. 


Erie Bicycles 


Finest Finish. 


| a 
Erie Bicycles 7. 


$75. 





Erie Bicycles, 
| 
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QUEEN CITY CYCLE Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 3 
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Use ana 


Praise 


The Williams Typewriter. 


Why ? 


Because it comes nearest to filling all re- 
quirements of the IDEAL writing-machine. 


ABSOLUTELY VISIBLE WRITING. 
NO DIRTY AND EXPENSIVE RIBBON. 
CAPABILITY FOR SPEED UNEQUALLED. 
MAKES MORE AND CLEARER CARBON COPIES. 
ECONOMICAL TO MAINTAIN. 
COMPACT, PORTABLE, DURABLE. 
Some territory still open to good agents. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and mention this magazine. 


THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














Why be a SLOW-COACH all your life? Get 
out of the RUT of ‘‘ old-fogyism !’ 
Procure a copy of Goodwin’s Improved 
Book-Keeping and Business Manual and 
“* get in line” with all the progressive, ‘‘ up- 
to-date” Book-keepers and Business Men of the 
present day! The NEW POINTS acquired from 
this book will make a difference in 


Your salaries as book-keepers 
Your success as business men. | 


‘*It raised my salary from $780 to $1,650 a year!” 
‘** It saved us the expense of one man in our office !’’ 


Don’t wait until you need it so badly that you will have 
to TELEGRAPH for it, as many others have done, but send 
for a descriptive pamphlet at once, upon receipt of which, 
you willsurely order a copy of THE BOOK. 17th Edition! 
45,195 copies sold and 4,447 testimonials received up to 
Oct. 10, 1895. PRICE (post-paid), $3.00. ("Cur Tus 


CARD OUT AND SAVE IT, asit will not appear again. Address 











STEAL: orders Wy Ae follows: 


IN, R’m 48, 1215 Broadway, N.Y. 


MONTREAL: 200 Mountain St. 
ATLANTA: 15 Peachtree St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 409 Washington St. 


@/USP OUT 
Uy ERSAL (RANDALL TYPEWRITER \o 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. SENDSFOR CATALOG. 


(eae =e) CRANDALL MACHINE> COMPANY, GROTON, N.Y. 


353 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Whist Law 
to any address. Send 


2c. stamp. Ihling Bros. & Bverare, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





LONDON: 21 Cheapside. 
BOSTON: 147 Washington St. 
DALLAS: 283 Main St. 
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8 revised and adopted i 
tie American Whist Co 
gress, with rules for Raga. 
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“How does it stand up?” is a 
question frequently asked of 
writing machines; meaning 
thereby, the durability. Its 
writing is as firm and pretty 



































> a ‘Risackiom “Writing 
Machine Company, 
237 Broadway, New 
York, announce the 
publication of their 


artistic Ilustrated# & 
Catalogueof the 8% 


Caligraph 
Typewriters 


Attention is also invited 
to their complete and at- 
tractive Catalogue of $% 














Rapid and easy 
to operate. Sent by 







Simplex Typewriter Co., 24 & 26 E. 13th St.,N.Y. 








be 
5° oR" 






ogr: 


pm « 


= ae five years as at Typewriter Supplies of all 
Call and examine. kinds, including samples 
Yost Writing Machine Co., of Typewriter Papers and 
61 Chambers St., New York. Manuscript Covers $$ % 
41 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. | "These publications will be sent on application. 
Improved SIMPLEX tage seni : ANDERSON’S > SHORTH AND 
|e Ke) gy TYPEWRITER 


WS, is taking the place of sten- 
hy because it is so 
ly learned and be- 
cause a typewriter that prints 
a word at one stroke is plainer 
and faster than shorthand. $25. 


R. G. K. ANDERSON, 114 Bennett Building, New York City. 








THE “MUNSON ” 





Ligh me 
- i h Universal Key B 






durable and easily kept in guder. 80 ke 
pecial whee 








TYPEWRITER. 


This meee is an “evolution,” the outgrowth of years of experience and the best results 
es yer Its prince! nt appeal at once to the educated mechanic. 
Compact, Kasily Operated, 


INTERCHANGEABLE STEEL TYPE WHEEL, 
3,90 characters. Weight, with carrying case, 16 pounds. 
tor different languages. 
Highest Medat PR... World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. Send for Circular to 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 171 E. Division Street, Soe Ill., U.S. A. 





I 
Never varies. 


——— 


- 
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Your Business is Judged 
by your Correspondence, 


so Away with the Scribbling 
Pen, or the World will think 
you Antiquated. 


You may not need a professional stenog- 
tapher, but you ought to have an 


American $8} Typewriter 


Standard Made, Rapid, Simple. 


The PRICE makes it available for home | 
use and as an educator for the young people. | 
Complete outfit for duplicating 200 copies | 
in 10 minutes, $10.00. 


A SENSIBLE 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Send for catalogue and letter written with it. 





AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 
264 Broadway, New York. 


The writing is sani into sight by merely 
touching a lever that turns the cylinder one- 
fourth of a revolution, This is the nearest ap- 
proach to visible writing without placing the 
printing point out of the natural position. We 
have yet to hear a dissenting voice as to the 
great superiority of this unique feature of the 
Densmore. 


Weare presenting one point ata time. Glad to send 
you a catalogue that will tell the rest. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, N.Y. 





anv TYPEWRITER 


We have machines of every make. 
Guaranteed in perfect order we money 
refunded. Sent anywhere with priv- 

ilege of exeminatiou. 


TYPEWRITERS 
SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 


Write us before buying. Send forillus- 
trated catalog of new and old m.chines. 


ul 
2 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, *"*chicaco.” 





“S’? Stands for Stiding Shutters. 


A System of Sliding Shutters for Stability , 
Superiority, and Satisfaction. Surpasses all 
others. Seven hundred jand Seventy Score 
Sold this Season. A Special and Successful 
Success. Send Stamps, Six cents, for our new 
100-page illustrated catalogue. Agents wanted 

26 Lincoln Ave., Crestline, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Hartman Sliding Blind Co. 





Remington, $25.00 Smith Premier, 
(\\ Caligraph, to Densmore, 
Hammond, $65.00 Yost, Eto. 


Rentals $3.50 to $5.00 per month. 
—. FOR ae. 


GEO 
1% BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK. 


GE A, Man 


HILL, 
166 ADAMS ST, CHICAGO. 38 COURT "SOR. BOSTON. 





Half of it is taken by abies. 


It is sweet and wholesome. 


ay delight in it. 
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FOR THE OFFICE 


HOW OFTEN \otn wire? The Reasons Why 


Once usually—then it’s gone for 
ood. Not so with our 


4 
8 * : 
Novelty Knife}  3tme | atyresteecs 





Ittells the finder siness. 
NG Globe Second—It provides the sim- 


found, also identi- plest methods of filing 
fies you in case of apers 


accident. The handle is made of an indestructible, ° p 

transparent composition, more beautiful than pearl. Cabinet ird— 

Beneath the Saales are placed your name and ad- Third It preserves papers 
sree a = _— or Reva —— —_ = oa free from the accumula: 
cele! es,etc. Blades are hand forged from the fines j i 
razor steel, workmanship perfect and a printed war- F iling _.. n ? ee t 


ranty is sent with each knife. 
Two bladed knife, men’s, $1 to $1.75, 3 blades _$1.50to of sight and practically 
at one’s finger ends. 


50, a ’, 75 cents, ladies - 15, 
= hate dente aititionsl’ geo hah , Re F System 

presents, Catalogue free. Send cash with order. Fifth—It contains scientifi- 
Agents Wanted, Address retail department. Is cally correct subdivis- 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., Box 107. Canton, O. ions of the alphabet 


Sixth—The mechanical con- 
More struction of its files and 


B A K Sc E E N S cabinets is superior in 
N R Popular all respects, and the fln- 
And Furniture made from Architects’ De- ish guaranteed to suit 


signs, or from original Drawings. An the most exacting. 
Expert sent if necessary. Catalogue free. Than Ask for illustrated catalogue. 


The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co , Shout Nuctaeee Warigare. an 
Cincinnati. All any other catalogue published. 


ius Established 1836. Capital, $1,000,000. 
Others. | Phe Globe Co., 


CINCINNATI, 
AL ARITHMETICAL 3 Eastern Branch, 42 Beaver, N.Y. 


PROBLEMS 
2 solved rapidly and accurately by the 08086808 000800008 
: a ae 60% hed — 
and entire relieves men an 
= nervous strain. Adapted to all com- Andrews Manufacturing Company 
mercial and scientific computation. 
im Every office should have one. A. H. ANDREWS & CO. ANDREWS MAN'F'G Co. 


Write for pamphlet, 215 Wabash Avenue, 76 Fifth Avenue, 
FELT & TARRANT MFG, CO., Cidenam, Siaoe Senin, 


62-66 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO. 
Largest Manufacturers in the World of 


FINE BANK »® OFFICE FITTINGS. 


= DIXINS wae Sd — ¢ IRON AND BRASS WORK, BANK COUNTERS, 
= Na DESKS, RAILINGS, CHAIRS, ETC., 


D IX0 N S Y\y oe LS From Special Designs and in Stock- 
QuABHItE P EN Cl Our New Adjustable Metal 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads, Type-Writer and Piano Chair; jworstauctiate AND CHEAR 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention Review or Rz- | Supports the back where it is needed. 
VIEWs and send 16c. in stamps Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 


pany, Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 76 FI FTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


a 


























| Is the Cream of Cod-liver oil with the fish-fat taste taken out. | . 


SS Se 


fn neat —————~ -——— ee 
. 
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Ruth and 
Naomi— 


The DeLONG 
Patent Hook 
and Eye. 


hump ?* 


Richardson 
De Long Bros, 
Philadelphia. 



























































WEARING APPAREL 


TRS: 
NEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES 


and Gives the Wearer a Beautiful Figure. 


If not in stock at your retailer’s send 
%1.Q0 for a Corset, free by mail, 


BRIDGEPORT CORSET CO., 
FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, Sole Agents, 
85 Leonard St., New York. 











SEEEEEKESEEEES 


EEEEE EPR 


you wear a collar 
button. There’s * 
comfort, conveni- 
ence and satisfac- 
tion in wearing * 
“‘The Benedict.” a4 
Sold by all Jewelers and 
Outfitters. rl 


Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiden ee 
Lane, N. Y., Sole Manufacturers. ae 
Send for Circular. 


SEEKS EEE SS 


< 
LEREERE EEE ERE 


STHRLING SILVER 


For Toilet, Desk and Table. 
Send for Catalogue “‘H.” 100 pages of illustrations of every- 
hing new, with lowest prices. 


DANIEL, LOW, Silversmith, 
232 Essex Street, «= - - SALEM, MASS, 


HARD WOOD DOORS 


beautify your home. From us oT cost no mere than 
the common pine doors. Write for our prices. 


FOX BROS. MFG. CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











JAEGER 


The Standard Underwear of the Wurld. 


At Greatly Reduced Prices; 


In New-York City at our own stores only $ 


176 Fifth Av., below 23d St., (MAIN RETAIL.) 


. § 1189 Broadway, near 28th Street; 
Branches : { 153 Broadway, ‘below Cortlandt St. 


Descriptive Catalogue Free by Mail. 
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“On a Felt 
Footing,” is 
a booklet 
which has 
revolution= 


ized he Women’s Cushion Sole Shoe. 
shoeideasof No, 1065.—With Hygienic Woolen 


Lining, a new invention (patented) un- 


thousands, equaled for elasticity. An absolutely 


Teliable out-door shoe. Sizes, 1 to 8. 


Sent free. Widths, A to EE. Price, $5.00. 


DANIEL GREEN « Co. 
44 East 14th St. 


(Take elevator on Union Square). 


NEW YORK. 


Winter 
comfort in 
Alfred 
Dolge Felt 
Shoes and 
Slippers, for 
Men, 
Women and 
Children. 


TRADE-MARK on 
all our goods. 
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When You Comanien 


Price, 
Sanitary 
Perfection, 
Durability, 
Comfort, ana 
Beauty, 


THE STEEL- CLAD BATH 


Stands without a rival in its field. 


The Steel-Clad Bath is Sadootenetiite, being a steel shell Nned with heavy tinned and planished copper. It cannot 


harbor dirt or vermin, has no wood bu t the rim 


pipes, avoiding extra slumber’ charges, and can be decorated to match the room. Descriptive circulars can 
he manufacturers, and all jobbers and plumbers supply it. 


,is made in many styles and sizes, has connected waste and over- ao yard 


(>) 
For particulars write to the 


STEEL-CLAD BATH CO., OF NEW YORK, 


437-445 West 26th Street, 


New York. 
SLL LLL 





THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 

Chewing Gum 
And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
103 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 

- Pepsin Originators of 


att! 


a ideal S$ rin Beds Our booklet.“*Wide 
=. p g @ awake facts about 
PA sleep,’’ illustrating and describing them, to- 
gether with an up-to-date pocket map of your 
= State,sent on receipt of three — stamps 
Foster Bros. M’f’g C 
Clay St., Utica, N. ¥. 


WONDERFUL!! Anyone can draw 
all Pictures, Portraits, Sketches 
— Nature, etc., srxechanically 
Ta ught by maa mail; send for Catal’ egg ft = ted ov: ais 
en 2) 
ENE PEARL, Artist, “33 Uniox SQUARE, hy ee 
FOR YOUR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
Frresnl Purel!Deticious!!l 


BONBONS 











N FLTIES 


ALWAYS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESE 
863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention. 








“The Praises of . 


ed 
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Water and Gas Pipe. 


For special information and prices, write 'p 


The Addyston Pipe and Steel Co., 


Cincinnati, O. 





Automatic — 
Te : erature 


























Now is the time to place orders. 
Prices are at their lowest, and will 
undoubtedly advance considerably 
ae spring. Correspondence so- 
‘icite 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 


J, & R, LAMB, 5&9 Carmine St., New York. 





THICK OR THIN. 
PLAIN OR 
ORNAMENTAL. 
OF FINEST WOODS. 


For Halls, Parlors, Dining, Bed-Rooms, Etc. 


CAN BE LAID OVER OLD 
FLOORS OR NEW. 
Write for Design Catalogue. 
The Interior Hardwood Co. 
Mfrs. Indianapolis, Ind. 





THeWILKINSON CO & 
@fROLl FANCY WOODS Age 
SAWS. DESIGNS&C & 


SEND 4C FORIO00 PAGE @ 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE NO 340 <= 


: AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS SPECIAL 
PHOTO CATALOGUE SENT ON RECEIPT OF 2CIS 


CAN ASIUM FrICOUPPLIES 


ASET OF MENS STANDARD SIZE KID 
BOXING GLOVES $1.50 POSTACE 255 
83 RAND OLEH ST. 




















SAGENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL 


Steel Ceilings and 
Side Wall Finish. 


For Churches and Residences. Catalogue, prices and estimates 

on applicatica to the Sole Manufacturers, 

THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO. (Ltd.), Phila., Pa. 
Also makers of Lightnin, Fi Fire and Storm-Proof Steel Roof- 

ing and Siding. Get circulars. 





If you are, begin right. Get our beautiful book of 


Designs and Plans, 


“ARTISTIC HOMES No. 2” 


Richly illustrated — entirely new. The most unique 
book published. 10c, in silver pays for it. 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Box 26, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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of it. Rheumatism, Neu- ¥ 
ralgia, Swelling of the 
Limbs, Consumption are 
all the direct result of cold 
feet. These FOOT BAT- 
TERIES remove all aches 
and pains from feet and 
limbs, cause a feeling of 
new LIFE and VIGOR, J 
equal to the days of youth. 
Think of the luxury of WARM FEET all winter in 
all weather! These MAGNETIC BATTERIES in- 
crease the flow of blood, vitalize it and cause a most 
delightful feeling the moment your feet rest upon 
these powerful MAGNETIC INSOLES. They will 
cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and SWELLING of 
the LIMBS. Every pair gives comfort and satis- 
faction. If you keep your feet warm you cannct 
catch cold. What's the use of suffering from those 
tired, ym worn-out feelings! A pair of our MAG- 
NETIC FOOT BATTERIES will act like a charm 
on your blood,and give you asensation ofWARMTH 
and VIGOR at once. ry a pair of them quick. $1.00, 
or three pairs for $2.00, any size by mail. Send for our 
book, “A Plain Road to pagel aa hs is instructive 
and interesting t to the sick o: 

OMAGNETIC: SHIELD co., 
A. B. Masonto Temple Chi icago. 


a 





OUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 
is the best and cheapest device ever offered for Developing | 
Throat and Lungs. Unequailed for preventing and curing 
Consumption, Asthma, Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also 
for prevention of Colds. Invaluable for public speakers and singers 
for improving and strengthening voice. Send stamp for circulars to 


B. HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 


Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector a 
is the only device that peowents os te 
sided Boot-Heels. Guarante 

f s. Made of Sil 





and full instructions for a Pp 
for cts, Agents wanted. Ad : 
Woodman Co.,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass, 


Excessive Sweating Feet. 
Sample Size of Cure in Plain, Sealed Envelope 10c. 
LAZZARETTE REMEDY CO., = Unadilla, N. Y. 





Send for our free booklet entitled 


ISENSE) 


it’s of interest to womankind 
everywhere 


Tells all about the wonderful ‘‘Pri-mo” 
—a new and scientific attachment for 
Syringes. Endorsed by all Physicians 


Rt J. ar & ae ed tn Joka ac New ‘York 


SS 
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Also Gluten D; 
and Patent Bi 


Unrivale 


Write Parwely 








Has never been equaled for the instant relief of Catarrh, Cold 
in the Head and Headache. Cures Deafness, restores lost sense 
- ee Sixty years on the marker All Druggists sell it. 25c. 


per ttle. F.C. KEITH Mfr, Cleveland, O. 
EEE ———————— 
DEAFNESS. S. HEAD. NOSES, CURED 
my invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. ear 
Warranted to og = cases than all simt ar devices 
e 


ombined. Help ears as glasses p eyes. Sold by F. Hiscox 
only, 858 Broadway, New 1 York. Send or call for book of proofs FREE 


Agents-Ladies or Gents, $76 
a week at home, using or gelling 
Gray Platers, or takingorders for us 
to plate. Plate gold, silver, nickel, 
copper, white metal, manufacture 
the materials and outfits, teach the 
art, only plete outfit, i 

nf trade secrets and formulas, lathe, 

| ip wheels, tools, all materials for pre- 

| paring, polishing. plating and fin- 

ishing, no toys, small in traveling 

ms large for shops, description, 

rices, testimonials, samples free. 

Gray & Oo., Plating Works, Dep’t 16, Columbus, O. 


WEAK PAINFUL MUSCLES 


Soothed and strengthened by Cu- 
ticura Anti-Pain Plasters, great. 
est of pain-alleviating plasters, 
New, instantaneous, and infallible. 





























Money Saver Young or old have 
un and make money 
f . Printing Pre 3 /! 
ha Print your own cards iso printing for others. 
Asis. awe Ty, esetting easy by 
; newspaper. ata- 
m4 logue free, presses, type full printed instruc 
. per, caras 
maker KELSEY &G Go. Meriden, Conn mm “20"S. 








ipl FE Eh Laka Rite 


GUBKTORS 


RB PROFIT made plain. Bed. formation. 
 Fellabe incubator and Bro incubator and int Co. juincy, Nil, * 





KIEKKKKKREKKEKKEKKKEKKE 


dentifrice; antiseptic—harmless—effective. 


S‘ FAR THE BEST 

No soapy taste. A 

trial will make you its lasting friend. Substitutes are, Res “as 
good.” All druggists or by mail 25c. UO. H. Strong & Co., Chicago, 








a. bic liha YARD 


hens lay. Cholera, Gapes 
& Roup you need not have. 
Price, 25c. FKEE PARTICULARS. 


A. M. LANG, Box 321, Chicago, Ill. 
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Booth’s Pocket Inhaler 
Outfit, by mail, $1.00 


BY INHALATION ONLY, THE DEER PARK PARSONAGE, SMALLWOOD P. O., 
BALTIMORE, Mb., October 7, 1895. 


Australian “Dry-=Air”’ R. T. Bootnu, Esq., New York. 


DEAR Sir: I sent you one dollar about ten days ago 


j reatment for one of your pocket inhaler outfits. It came to hand 
last Friday morning. 


Mrs. Honey had been suffering severely for three 
of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Hay weeks daily with asthma. As pach the inhaler came 

Fever, and Whooping Cough. she began using it, and after a few inhalations the asthma 
ceased, and now (Tuesday) it has not returned. She 
has had this trouble ever since she was seven years oid, 


4 
8 @) @) “i H S 4 and is now forty, and we have spent hundreds of dollars 
in search of relief, purchasing everything we saw adver- 


lJ 

a eg tised. When you consider all this, I think it is the most 
< q remarkable thing that once using the inhaler should re- 
oe . move the trouble entirely. 

b = 


“DRI-AYR id Very truly yours, 
(Rev.) GEoRGE W. Honey. 


Mh oh he ho) 


2 
S 





Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the 
germs and microbes which cause pp of the respiratory BOOTH’S 
organs. mA pen 

The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled * POCKET INHALER | mb | 
through the Pocket Inhaler at the mouth, and, after permeat- : eT eB HIN EWA ORKS = 
ing the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. —_— | ee = ; 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives im- 
mediate relief. It stops all spasmodic coughing instantly, 
clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breathing capacity. 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $x.00 (consisting of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, 
beautifully polished, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using). If you are sti// skeptical, send me 
your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure. R. T. H, 

Are you open to conviction? Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. 18 East 20th St., New York. 


A COMPLETE | is the foundation of happiness. Be- 
| cause of our faith in Dr. Janeway’s 
HEALTH CUIDE. | Anti-Bacilli Medicated Toilet Soap, 
Mrs.L. N.A. “IfIknewI | we will mail one 4-ounce cake to an 
was to be the mother ofin- | one afflicted with skin blemishes or sores, FREE. and only as 
numerable children it would have no terrors forme,so | that you send 25 cents if found satisfactory Superior for the 
| toilet and shaving. By case bacteria prevents loss of hair and 


at is my confidence inthe science of Tokology.’’ 
ort cured myself of local troubles of the worst xing. eradicates dandruff. Absolutely non-poisonous. Will you test 


Sample pagesfree. Best Termsto Agents. Prepaid, $2.75, | Our faith? Address, 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. | F. EUGENE AMES CO., 657 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


“QWEET HOME SOAP 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


66 UA” | areLINING J 
A Cv tse en RE Gas Hi 


“Chautavg’aresk weal 
ona Cy AutTAU AD HEATER fREL, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, $10.00 YOU GET BOTH 
Either Premium, Ditto, ‘ $10.00 
sm $1022 
Total, : ; $20.00 fF — 
WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO 


or een THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO- BuFFALo,NY- 


Our offer fully explained in REVIEW OF REVIEWS Sept., Oct., Nov. 


NotTe.—The combination offer of the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co., although unusually generous is 
gees. From personal inspection of factory and be Ape with their goods and premiums we know 
hat they are all that is claimed for them and can heartily recommend them.—The Christian Work. 
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STAMPED 
STEEL . 


Cadiieue Ss. 




















Send for Catalogue. Give Diagram and Description of the Room ‘or an Estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 33 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 









he oe Durable and Best for All Classes of Buildings. 





SEND FOR IT — You will then kno 

hat 
to reject and what to accept, and the eas 
why, when purchasing Compe. ee 


Bridgeport Brass Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 3 


or Pa vied St. N.Y. City. 








“A New Carpet?”’ 





Not Necessarily 








Ours has special 


Write us. 


N unsatisfactory 
probably argues 


Our wax would 
change matters. 








Why not hear what we 
can tell you about a 
Parquet Floor. It’s 
beautiful, cleanly, durable. 


advantages ; but this 
subject is a broad one. 


A hard-wood floor S. C. JOHNSON, 
(Manufacturer) 
poor treatment. Racine, Wis. 
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TAIS PRETTY 


Royal Banquet 
Lamp-$2 


DELIVERED FREE 
to any point east of 
the Rocky Mountains 





HIS is not a toy, 
but aregular size 
banquet center- 
draught lamp, 18 in. 
high to top of burner. 
Finished in gilt, with 
figure in silver. It is 
a wonderfully attrac- 
tive lamp for the 
money, and has our 
best No. 2 burner, 
same as on our most 
expensive lamps. This 
burner positively 
gives the whitest and 
brigh test light. Lights 
without removing 
chimney. Guaranteed 
as represented or 
money refunded. 


Pretty Illustrated 
Lamp Book Free. 


PLUME & ATWOOD 


MFG. CO. 
NEW YorK Boston, Factories: Waterbury and 
CHICAGO. Thomaston, Conn. 
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Coe 


When you see the stamp B. & H. on a 
lamp, you can rest assured that you are 
getting the best. Our reputation for 
making the finest yas work will 
always be maintaine 

“Little Book” sent free on application, 
telling more about the lamps and also giv- 
ing an idea of our very complete and 
beautiful line of Gas and Electric Light 
Fixtures, Art Metal Goods, etc. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
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What a lovely dinner! But oh dear! 
how I hate to wash the dishes! 
My hands area perfect fright! They 


are just as rough and red as they can be 
all the time from the horrid dish water. 


The Faultless Quaker 


DISH WASHER 


Not only prev 3 such remarks as the 
above butit— ——_ 


WASHES DISHES 
TO PERFECTION 
and does not chip or break them. 
It’s a novel invention and WE WANT YOU 
TO KNOW MORE ABOUT IT. 
Write the 


QUAKER NOVELTY CO. 
SALEM, OHIO, 
for one of their Free Circulars or ask 
your dealer fora Quaker. If he doesn’t 
keep them, write us. Take no other. 
SEE A QUAKER. 











If your dealer does not kee 


A Necessity to Housewives. 


Is durable. 
Easy to oneeee. 

Can be very quickly washed. 
Cutting pons are forged steel 
And can be cheaply and easily replaced. 
Is NEEDED BY EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 
For preparing cold Ham for the table, 
For making Beef or Veal Loaf, 
For cutting tough Beef Steak, 

For making Croquettes 
Or Minced Pies. 


THE NEW Tener 





Excels all Others in These Respects: 


How often does your butcher wash his Meat Cutter? 


Buy your own and know that it is clean, 


To wash the New Triumph is as easy as to wash 


FOUR PRESERVE DISHES. 
To wash any other is as hard as to wash 
TWO GRIDIRONS. 


address of Agent to 


it, write for circular and 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOY CO., 


Southington, Conn. 
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{000 is the Standard for «RO WARE. 


eusom™e SI soon 


is the Standard for SILVER POLISH, 


and with that only can the highest degree of brilliancy of either solid or 
plated ware be attained, without scratching or wearing its surface. 
Trial quantity for the asking. Box, post-paid, 15 cts. Grocers sell it. 
SHE ELECTRO SILICON CO., SOLE PROP’RS, 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

















tal, PRACTICAL. POPULAR. SCIENTIFICALLY EXACT. 
[voc ix: et PEAS al Aaah a 


Al Suggestion 2 @ 


Last winter many teachers and students 
devoted more or less of their spare time to 
securing subscriptions for the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS. ‘The popularity of this maga- 
zine, the large commission given, and our 
willingness to co-operate gives an agent an 
opportunity that cannot be equaled by any 
other periodical. The success of our agents, 
especially in their autumn work, has been such 
that we would suggest that those who may 
have spare moments, or a few days of vaca- 
tion, would do well to write to us asking for 
particulars in regard to agency work. 


@ 
THE REVIEW or REVIEWS, 





A: JOURNAL OF:-HORTICU LTURE 
LAND SCAPE: ART. AND: on 
Tee JANUARY 1-156. 1 ia 


Indispensable to all who love gardens or the 
literature of gardens; to all who own country 
places or take pleasure in rural scenery ; to all 
who desire a broader knowledge of trees, shrubs, 
fruits and flowers. GARDEN AND FOREST 
stands for the protection of our forests, for the 
preservation of natural beauty, for a purer taste 
in the design and decoration of public and 
private grounds, and is universally pronounced 
the best horticultural journal ever published 
for Americans. 


“ Wise, intelligent, entertaining.”—Harper’s Weekly. 
“Rich variety of remarkable engravings.” —N. Y. Post. 
“Winning, delightful and accurate.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
“A compendium of new information.”—N. Y. Herald. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. WEEKLY. $4.00 A YAAR. 
33 Astor Place, Specimen copy free on application. 


NEW YORK. © Garden and Forest Publishing Co., 
sasaaacaaaaceesaaceeeseas’s Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 


=e) «A Superb Desk. 


Luxurious, complete, moderate price—a desk 
j that will appeal to any man who appreciates 
" comfort and convenience in his office. We 
8} manufacture many styles in all woods, and a 
a complete line of all kinds of office furniture. 


EMPIRE DESK CO., 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 
From our factory to your office or home 307 Canal Street, N 
direct, saving you the dealer's profit. 49 Howard Street, EW YORK. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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STERLING SILVER BY MAIL 


DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURERS. 








What is better than some article in Sterling 
Silver (>, fine) for a Wedding, Birthday or 
Christmas Present, or for personal use? 

Any want in Sterling Silver we can fill, and 
selling Y direct to the consumer, we save you the 
retailer’s profit. 

The Sterling Silver Folding Pocket Scissors 
are gee as sample of our prices. Any retailer 
would charge $3.00. We send, post-paid, and 

arantee safe delivery for $1.75. If not satis- 
Feetory we will return your money. 

Catalogue A, Table Ware; Catalogue B, Toilet Goods 
and Novelties. Either sent for postal. 

BAIRD-NORTH CO., Salem, Mass. 
Dept. J. 
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The Foundation of Health 


any is not always possible to in- 
e in the sponge bath, but the 
dai y use of the Rubber Flesh- 
Brush need not be denied an 
one, no matter what are the diffi- 
culties attending travel and _ un- 
satisfactory surroundings. Few 
seem to realize the great advan- 
tases derived from _a vigorous use 
he Rubber Flesh-Brush. 
Said a eens Lo a re- 
‘That longevity is pro- 
friction there can be 
little doubt. The declining energy 
and decay from age appear to arise, 
or are at all events accompanied 
and accelerated by, the gradually 
decreasing energy of the circula- 
tion, and the use of the flesh-brush 
restores energy to the parts. It 
therefore recommended 
panacea for premature decay, and 
all the diseases depending on it.” 
It takes but a few minutes to give 
a Me oy rubbing to the entire 
body on Jumping out of bed in 
the morning and the beneficial re- 
sults will amply repay the time 
and trouble. 











Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, $1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, . -50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large), . -50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small), . 25 
Bailey’s Rubber Manicure, ... . -25 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, & ee? ue -10 


Found at Dealers or Sent on Receipt of Price. 
Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 
C. J. BAILEY & COMPANY, 

22 Boylston Street, - - BOSTON. 





The Representative Magazine of the 
Great Middle West is the 


Illustrated 
Midland 
Monthly. 


It numbers among its contributors, 

Octave Thanet, Elaine Goodale Eastman, Mary 
J. Reid, Hamlin Garland, 8S. H. M. Byers, George 
F. Parker, Congressman J. P. Dolliver, Franklyn 
W. Lee anda host of other well-known writers. 

It is developing scores of talented unknowns 
who will be the ‘ well-known writers” of the 
next decade. 

Outside its regular literary work it offers cash 
prizes to amateur writers. 


It is only $1.50 a year. Try it a year; or if 
you have not seen it send 10 cents in 
postage for a sample copy. 


Address JOHNSON BRIGHAM, 


_ Publisher Midland Monthly, - DES MOINES, IOWA. 
J.H. PURCELL, Advertising Manager. 





ICE aaa SET. 





12 Plates and Tray, 
(18 Pieces) 


Handsomely $ 
Decorated, “4 

A SUBSTANTIAL AND 
ENDURING 


CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Hen ON 77, 
ww 





DESIGNED in green floriage, or can be had in a pleasing brown, 
blue and green design, or in an exquisite brown tone with 
blue violets for garnishing. 


Chins, Glass and Silverware tor tae, HOLIDAYS. 
ABRAM FRENCH COMPANY, 


89-95 Franklin Street, - = = = = = = Boston, Mass. 
Safe Carriage Guaranteed. 
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hidden if painted. 
Cabot’s 


attack of insects. 
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Painting Shingles is Like Veneering Mahogany — 
superfluous. The shingles have a beauti- 
ful grain of their own, which is entirely 


Creosote Shingle Stains 
color the wood without destroying the 
beauty of the grain, and at the same time 
preserve the shingles from decay or the 
The colors are as fast 
as paint, and they are 50 per cent cheaper. 
Send for Stained Wood Samples and Color Studies. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 69 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 




























Church 
JS ragrolia, Mass. 









Boston. 
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Agents at all Central Points. 










Good Roads 
By Bad [len._— 


This is the practice of some States who put 
their convicts at work upon the highways. 


Good Insurance for Good Men is the 
motto of the 
ie ee els 
47,000 Policy holders. $11,000,000 paid in 
losses. Nine forms of policies, all attractive. 
60 per cent. usual rates. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to act as 
Special, General and State Agents. 


Mention this publication, 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 
53 State Street, = 5 Boston, Mass. 








JUST PUBLISHED___.—_—~ 


AESOP’S FABLES. 


Reproduced From 
THE ORIGINAL HOLLAND EDITION OF 


16Sso-__.. 


With Illustrations by CARL VON SICHEM. 





A copy of this unique little book 


FREE BY MAIL 


To any one sending the wrapper taken from a bottle of 
the famous English Relish, 


Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce, 


If your grocer does not keep Halford’s Table Sauce 
and will not get it for you, please send us his name with 
10 cents for a Sample Bottle and one copy of sop’s 
Fables, free by mail. 


HALFORD SAUCE CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO., 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Family Carriages and Especial Produc- 
tions for Town, Park, and Country. 


ready. 





83 AND 85 SUMMER STREET, ONLY, 


Always the newest suggestions from the most reliable and 


intelligent experiences. 
Particular attention to holiday orders. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Latest in Broughams. ll sizes now 
Kindly note location. 
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fe : 
€/ Strong, metal - lined case. Oldest and most famous 


Tourists’ and Travelers’ use. py p= ri pcake of shaving-conp in the 
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EARS, 








= Used by leading barbers the SE 
4 Sate Tees " y S@S. world ps a Exquisite for HB : 
f <a = =— Toilet and Bath. = 
& ! = 


If your deaier does not have these soaps—we mail them—to any address—postpaid on receipt 


of price. 
Address THE J. B. WILLIAIIS CO., Glastonbury, Ct., U, S. A. 
‘London: 64 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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Tobacco users, think a moment of the state 
J of your body; runa few steps and you are 
gf exhausted. 


That’s Tobacco at Work 
On Your Heart. 


) Hold out your hand and watch it tremble- 
Think how trifles irritate you. 


That’s Tobacco at Work 
On Your Nerves. 


Your vigor, the power to do the right thing 
at the right time, is slipping away. 


That’s Tobacco at Work Be 
On Your Manhood. ; 


DON'T TOBACCO 
SPIT AND SMOKE 
YOUR LIFE AWAY, 


when you can easily and forever destroy 
that nerve-craving and eliminate nicotine ff 
from your system with NO-TO-BAC. Are 
sae one oft he tens of thousands of to- 

acco users who want to stop and \ 
can’t for a day without actual suffer- (& 
sf To you we say, truthfully, you }-<& 
will find quick and permanent relief in 


NO-T0-B 


What better proof than the sale of over a million boxes in three years. Start today 
and see how grog | No-To-Bac kills the desire for tobacco, steadies the nerves, increases 
weight, makes the blood pure and rich, tingling with new life and energy. The old man 
n feeling is made young again and—happy. 


POOR MAN STOP 


wasting your money on the tobacco habit. You can't afford it. 
+ +eeeeeooe ft will keep you r—poor in purse and poor in health—stop it 
PUBLISHER’S % with the aid of No-To-Bac and quit 
; BURNING YOUR MONEY! 
We, the publishers The poor men of America burned_and chewed up $600,000,000 
of this paper, know { Worth of tobacco-money last year. You helped. Great tobacco 


trusts absorb millions at the expense of your nerve force and 
the S. R. Co. to be} manhood. Does it pay? Get cured. Buy No-To-Bac under your own 


; A ist 
reliable and do 8s} DRUCGIST’S GUARANTEE. tiitioricd 

le to sel! No-To-Bac under absolute Suarantes $o cure. Wyzipen suas. 
GUARANTEE. tee, free sample of No=To-Bac, Booklet ca ic 








and Smoke Your Life Away” mailed free. Address 
THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal Oan.,NewYork. 
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Abraham Lincoln 


Which began in the November number of 


McCLURE’S [MAGAZINE 


Has in less than two months addéd over 70,000 NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the magazine, 
a larger gain than any feature has ever added to any magazine in the same time. 


1. There will be over 50 different and important portraits of Lincoln himself (no previous life has 
had more than 10); 10 of which appear in the November and December issues. 

2. There will be over 300 pictures of Lincoln’s family, friends, political associates and scenes of his 
career, practically telling the story of his life in pictures, 

8. The story of Lincoln’s life up to his 50th year will be told more fully, accurately and vividly, and 
understandably, than ever before. 

4, There will be more newly discovered portraits and facts than have been added to our knowledge 

of Lincoln in 20 years. 

No portrait of any American has attracted such attention as the early portrait of Lincoln in the 

November number, showing Lincoln as a young man. 


WHAT LINCOLN’S OLD FRIENDS SAY About the early portrait. 


JUDGE EWING of Chicago—‘‘ The rarest contribution to a correct understanding of the real 
Lincoln.” 

T. H. BARTLETT, the Sculptor—“ Priceless in every way. Shows Lincoln even at that age as a 
new man.” 

MAURICE THOMPSON—“ A face with the countenance of genius behind it. The eyes are 
fascinating. Is it the history of the man softly foreshadowed in them ?” 


MURAT HALSTEAD—“ A new Lincoln, far more attractive than anything the public has ever 
possessed. The one thing needed to tell the world the truth about Lincoln. It is at once the first 
and last chapter of the Life of Lincoln.” 


FREE, under this offer, a plate proof of this early portrait. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE LIFE: 


HON. JOSEPH MEDILL, Editor Chicago Tribune and an intimate friend of Lincoln from early 
days—‘‘ This biography is not only full of new things, but is so distinct and clear in local color that an 
interest attaches to it which is not found in other biographies.” 

BUFFALO EXPRESS—“ We predict that McClure’s Lincoln will prove a master stroke.” 

CHICAGO RECORD—< In many respects this work is of exceptional interest.” 

CHICAGO JOURNAL—“ We bespeak a rich treat in the year’s course of this life of Lincoln.” 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE FOR 1896. Condensed Prospectus. 


ot 





NOVELS BY THE GREATEST PAINTINGS OF WHAT YOU GET FOR 
sobert Louis Stevenson THE CENTURY. ONE DOLLAR. 
aah “ | By Will H. Low, ion Metiarte Tommnine jo 12 mouths 
Anthony Hope. With 200 pictures ginning December, , and the 
: - November number with opening 
lan M eran STORIES BY chapters of Lincoln is sent free. 
a ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, | ALSO CHOICE OP TWO PREMIUNS: 
Bret Harte, HER AUTOBIOGRAPHY. phe pave: 
Octave Thanet, etait b 1. The Complete Life of Nap , by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, & ee Miss Tarbell, who is writing the 
Rudyard Kipling, Life of Lincoln, with 250 pictures. 
Gilbert Parker, ILLUSTRATED wines 2. A plate proof of the early portrait 
Joel Chandler Harris, . of Lincoln. 
Robert Barr, THE MARVELS OF ELECTRIC- You can have the magazine 13 months 
and other famous authors. ITY, SCIENCE, ETC. and BOTH premiums for $1.50. 








S. S. McCLURE, 36 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Tue Subseriotion POEDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00 a a year, 





By 1 yn QUA fat YAN y 
4 ALL LISHED WEEKLY\ | eg 














FLLECTS 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, Comprehensiveness 


Every intelligent reader will find In 


THE LIVING AGE 
Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought. 


The ablest and brightest men and women 
of the world have read and commended it 
during more than half a century. - - - 


‘“sExhaustive Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific Research, 
Biographical Sketches of eminent characters, Travel, Exploration, Literary Criticism, 
and every phase of Culture and Progress in Europe Fiction and Choice Poetry —ali 
these make up THE LIVING AGE.’’— Zvening Bulletin, Phila. 

A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 


The Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00 a year.. 


This makes The Living Age absolutely the cheapest magazine published. 
Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free the intervening weekly issues of 1895. 
CLUB RATES. For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any one of the American $4.00 monthlies; or for $8.00 
THE LIVING AGE and any one of the $3.00 monthlies, will be sent for a year, post-paid. 
Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with other periodicals will be sent on application. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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of its class in the world. 


2nd. Bindery—26 machines. 
Sd. Type-setting. 


6th. An Engraving Department. 


on The Cosmopolitan. 
Sth. Lithographic Color-printing. 


These are now in 
full operation 

in the 
Cosmopolitan’s 
new building. 


The Cosmopolitan aims to give the 


Readers Who Love.-s 
The Best ei eee . a ae 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


The most widely read periodical 


Price, One Dollar j... 


EDITION FOR THIS MONTH, 400,000 Copies. 


HE COSMOPOLITAN has just installed the largest and most 
complete equipment ever put under one roof for the print- 
ing of a single publication. It embraces 
lst. For Printing—iO thirty-two-page presses, 
10 sixteen-page presses, 
1 sixty-four-page press, 
8 small steam- and hand-presses. 


4th. For Electrotyping—10O machines. 
5th. A Photo-engraving Department. 


7th. Printing-ink Works, to manufacture the inks used 









best of the ablest authors and artists. 


Take, for instance, this month’s (December) issue. The fiction is con- 
tributed by Robert Louis Stevenson, Sarah Grand, James Lane Allen, I. Zang- 






















































279 feet long. 
Three stories. 
Erected solely 
for the uses 
of the 
Cosmopolitan. 






































will, and “Ouida.” The illustrations have been drawn for the Cosmopolitan 
by Alfred Parsons, L. Rossi, Jose Cabrinety, Reginald Machell, R. B. A., Alice 









Barber Stephens, B. West Clinedinst, F. O. Small, F. G. Attwood, Dan Beard, 








R. C. W. Bunny, G. H. Boughton, A. R. A., and Eric Pape. 











Ask yourself this question: ‘‘If The Cosmopolitan were published at $1.00 a 
copy, instead of $1.00 a year, could it give better material? ’’ 


Send $1.00 to THE CosMoPOLITAN, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Get Out of ? This 
Abominable Climate wro 


Where the sun shines 330 
days out of the year. 
Where you can gather 
flowers from your garden 
or fruits from your trees or have fresh 
vegetables on your table every day 


in the year. 

Ah, who would not live beyond reach of the snows, 
Where wafts the perfume of the orange and rose, 
With the lemon and olive, the vine on the lea, 
In the summerland breeze late kissed by the sea, 
Where all nature’s bounties are fairest and free. 


At Fair Oaks or Olive Park, 
California, in the heart of the State, all kinds 
of fruits, flowers or vegetables known to the 
State are grown to perfection. 

The oranges are not only of better quality 
than those grown in Southern California, but 
ripen four weeks earlier, then finding a market 
in the coast cities at double prices. 

The Flame Tokay grapes are richer in color 
and flavor. Other fruits are earlier, richer in 
quality and firmer in texture. In fact, the fruits 
in this Warm Gold Belt from the American 
River District are known to all shippers and 
dealers in fruits as the best in the market. 


Fair Oaks and Olive 

Park are not in a Sage 

Brush Desert, but are 

located on what is in 

nature a beautiful Park of ever- 
green and white oak trees. 

The Climate of this favored spot is 
unsurpassed. The Market Advantages 
are the best, being adjacent to the 
largest fruit shipping market in the 
world. This land is supplied with 

abundance of water, piped under pressure to 
every tract. An electric railway will connect 
the land with Sacramento, of which Fair Oaks 
is the principal suburb. 

If you are seeking a home in the land of 
sunshine, fruits and flowers you will not go 
amiss in locating at Fair Oaks and Olive Park. 

There is no investment into which you can 
put money which will yield better returns 
than an Olive or Almond Orchard or Orange 
or Lemon Grove in this favored locality. 

“Tne Heart of California,” a beautiful il- 
lustrated booklet, tells all about it. Free at 
our office or by mail ro cents, 

FARII, FIELD AND FIRESIDE, 
Cor. Madison and Franklin Sts., ° CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IEADERSHIP ... 
means superiority. 
Continued leadership 
implies progress. 
Tacitly acknowledged leadership 
Over many competitors shows 
undeniable merit. 


HOROUGH integrity of construction and untiring enterprise in 
improvement have made the supremacy of the 
REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


unquestionable. It’ is the standard of comparison. 


HE New Model No. 6 REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
is everywhere looked upon as the acme of progress. It 
embodies the experience of twenty years of practical usage 
—not untried principles nor hastily contrived experiments. 

It contains numerous skillfully 
devised and thoroughly tested im- 
provements. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
827 BROADWAY, 


NEW-YORK. 
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WE can tell you how to select a wheel for 1896. 


If you are in doubt, send five 2-cent stamps to 5 


Winthrop Square, Boston, for “Wheel Advice.” 





BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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* FOOD PRODUCTS ° 


“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 
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Dea. Weekly 
Service to 


SOUTHAMPTON 
and BREMEN 


by Fast Express Steamers. 


Short and Direct Route to London, Paris and all North= 
ern and Central European Cities. 


Superb Special Drawing Room Train connects directly with all 
steamers of this line at Southampton, making t the 
run to London in two hours. 


‘«The steamships of The North German Lloyd are fitting ex- 
amples of the highest development in marine construction, furnish- 
ing and management.’’ 


To the [lediterranean and the Orient. 
The superb ships “KAISER WILHELM,” ** FULDA,” “* WERRA’s 
and “ EMS ” make regular sailings in connection with the 
German Mediterranean Service, 
Thus offering to tourists 
An Ideal Winter Outing 


Send for beautifully illustrated brochure, entitled, ‘‘ To Far 
Away Vacation Lands,’’ by FRANK PRESBREY. It will be mailed to 


you tree. 
OELRICHS & CO., 


Agts. North German Lloyd S. S. Co., 2 BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK. 
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